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CHAP. 4 n 


Wars ag Philip King of Alaceden and au 
222 chus King of ”_ | 


the maritime power of this great ſtate reduced to 
en ſmall! galleys ; her citizens [taxed to pay a 
ameful tribute; the high-ſpirited Hannibal 

ompelled to ſubſcrihe to the diſgrace of his 
ountry, and the memory of former defeats in- 
irely effaced by a ſeries of victories, were the 
advantages gained by the ſecond Punic war. 


Every thing concurred to ſwell the Roman 
Vol. I, B pride, 


p 


IVE hundred Carthaginian ſhips delivered Carthege 
_ to. Scipio, and burnt in ſight of Carthage; hemd. 
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and the illuſtrious conqueror who brought them 


\ - Lig 8 — * 3 
n 
4 * . 
N 5 


pride, by extending the empire of the republic; 


a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds weight 


of ſilver, was received at Rome with every ex, 


Triumph of preſſion of enthuſiaſtic regard. His triumph was 


Scipio Afri- 


Scipio At moſt, magnificent, and the ſurname of Africanus, 
which was given to him upon this occaſion, was 


of all rewards the moſt glorious, 


The ambi- From this time the Romans gave free ſppe 


tion of to their ambition, A thouſand obſtructions ad 


Rome in- 


creaſess hitherto confined them within the bounds of | 
Italy, but like a torrent which had burſt its 


mound, they now ruſhed forth to overwhelm 
the ſurrounding” nations. Former ſucceſs in- 
ſpired them with an eager deſire after new vic- 
taries ; every acquiſition ſerved to inflame their 
minds with a love of conqueſt : and the immenſe 
wealth which they acquired by reducing their 
enemies, ſupplied them with the means of ſuc- 


ceeding in new wars. The moſt moderate people 


could ſcarcely have reſtrained the progreſs of 


their enterpriſes in ſimilar circumſtances ; but 
what nation was ever leſs moderate than the Ro- 
mans, when they hoped to add to the greatneſs 
of the republic. I F 
wth: 1 ſhall paſs over ſome expeditions againſt the 
Piiby 11. Gauls and revolted . — come 
king of tothe war with Macedon. It was but a few 
years before, that Philip I. king of Macedon, 


d concluded a general peace, in which Rome 
cauſed her allies to be comprehended. Since 


that time this reſtleſs prince had aſſiſted the 
Carthaginians, and diſturbed the Greeks by new 


attempts. Attalus king of Pergamus, the Rho- 


J dildans, 
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OF THE ROMANS. 3 
3 dians, and the Athenians, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome to complain of Philip. As the people 
= were deſirous of it, war was immediately de- 
= clared againſt him, and the deciſion did not re- 
main long in ſuſpenſe. Philip was defeated the 
firſt campaign by Sulpicius the conſul. Quintius 386. 
Flaminius (or Flamininus) the proconſul gained fe by 
a deciſive victory over him near Cynocephale in Flaminius 
Theſſaly, where the inconvenience of the heavy oi 
Macedonian phalanx in an uneven country, was wibue. 
very evidently demonſtrated. This victory pro- 
duced a peace, which coſt the king a tribute of 
a thouſand talents, beſides being obliged to de- 
hver up all his ſhips; and for the faithful per- 
formance, his ſon Demetrius was given as 
hoſtage. 2 it 55 

At the celebration of the Iſthmian games, a Liberty re- 
decree of the ſenate and Roman people was pub- 1 


liſned by the proconſul, declaring that the Greek the Greek 


le cities, which had been under the dominion of . 
o the king of Macedon, were thereby reſtored to 
at WW liberty. The whole aſſembly joined in accla- 
0- Wmations. They admired; they extolled a war- 
like benevolent people, whoſe ſole aim in all their 


exploits was to reſtore liberty to mankind. 
he Stupid joy! Empty praiſe! We ſhall ſee by 
ne Wand by whether the Greeks had reaſon to ap- 
plaud thernſelves for having invited the Romans 
into their countty,” Greece was in a languiſhing 
ſtate before ſhe became acquainted with the Ro- 
man name, that fatal name which foreboded her 
approaching ſlavery. , Ag 
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ans and Na- 


The Etoli- The Etolians an intractable people, who had 


bis king of greatly contributed to the late victory, already. 


Sparts a©- accuſed the Romans of a breach of faith, be- 3 


by > 
6 : 


Romans of Cauſe they kept two towns of the country in their 


breach poſſeſſion; but Nabis tyrant of Sparta very ſoon 


Flaminius had been in treaty with him, but when 


that was at an end, he was n en. 
im as a tyrant = 


as an ally; the conſul attacked 


with a deſign to compel him to reſign-Argos, 
and having beſieged bim in Sparta, preſcribed- } 


the terms of peace, which left him in poſſeſſion 


of his own territories, after the Argians were re- 
ſtored to freedom. Undoubtedly. the Romans 
foreſaw that the ſtates of Greece being render- 


ed independent, free to govern themſelves by | 
their own laws, and divided into a number of 


ſmall republics, would become an eafier prey; 


they therefore affected to aſſiſt them in preſerving | 
their liberty ; but this zeal for Grecian freedom 
was only a means for reducing them on the firſt | 
fayourable opportunity, which the Etolians ſaw | 


through, and immediately ſolicited the aſſiſtance 

off gnateRtar<; +.) ee { 
$1. _Antiochus the great king of Syria, the fifth 
king of Sy- in ſucceſſion from Seleucus, was the enemy 
band Whoa, the Etolians ſtirred: up to oppoſe the 


Romans, Romans, Hannibal, perſecuted by the reſtleſs 


Innes ambition of that republic, had taken ſhelter at 


* 


the advice His court; for While that hero was employed in 


of Hanoi- reforming the abuſes, and endeavouring to re- 
; pair the misfortunes of his country, they inſiſted | 
upon having him delivered up.to them, Still | 

Sit SU | more 


had greater reaſon to complain. Duriug the war, 
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OF THE ROMANS. 
more exaſperated againſt his old enemies, if 


Antiochus had placed that confidence in him 
= of which he was truly deſerving, he might per- 
= haps have amply revenged the cauſe of Car- 


LNA 


thage. Hannibal adviſed that monarch to form 


Jan alliance with the king of Macedon, and to 


carry the war into Italy; but neither of theſe 


© advices were attended to, and as every thi 


vas conducted imprudently, of courſe nothing 


that was attempted could ſucceed. 


The Romans, on the other hand, procured The pru- 


the moſt inexhauſtible reſources from their con- 


dent policy 
of Rome to 
ſummate policy. Their ambaſſadors were em- —— 


ployed in Aſia and in Greece, to inſtil ſuſpicions er 


of Hannibal, and to enter into an alliance with 
Eumenes, ſon of Attalus, king of Pergamus; 
they ſecured Philip and the Achean league, 


which was ſtill gloriouſly ſupported by Philo- 


pœmen; they preſerved the friendſhip of the 
Greeks, to whom the bare name of liberty was 
every thing; in a word, they took their meaſures 
with ſuch prudence, that we need not be ſur- 
priſed at their ſpeaking to the powerful monarch 
of Syria in the tone of ſuperiority. 


This kingdom was ſtill the — of all that 22 
Syria. 


had been diſmembered from the vaſt empire of 
Alexander; but the Seleucidæ in their ſolicitude 
to reduce Egypt, had neglected the moſt impor- 


tant cares of government, and beſides, by ſue- 


ceeding to the power, they adopted. the effemi- 
nate manners of the Perſians. The Romans were 
to them what the Macedonians had been to Da- 

ius. Almoſt all the revolutions which have 


happened 
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happened in the world, have originated from 
ſimilar cauſes. 

The haughty Antiochus * as great a cd 
of pleaſure at the breaking out of this war, as 3 
the Etolians manifeſted military ardour. Being 
maſter of the Iſle of Eubæa, while he was at Chal- 
cis, he very ſoon forgot the purpoſe of his ex- 
pedition ; though fifty years of age, fell diſtract- 
edly in love with a young girl whom he married, 
and ſunk in the boſom of pleaſure, ſuffered mi- 
htary diſcipline to be totally neglected. He Was 
ſuddenly informed that Acilius, the conſul, was 
advancing againſt him with the greateſt ob 
which made him haſten to take poſſeſſion of the 
paſs at Thermophylæ, from whence he ſent to de- 
fire ſuccours from the Etolians, as his troops were | 
not yet arrived from Aſia. The Romans arrived; 
and Cato, the lieutenant of the canful, who had 3 
borne that office himſelf, ſeized: upon the ſum- 
-mit of the defile, by the fame path which Xerxes 
and Brennus had formerly taken, poured down 

upon the enemy, put them in diſorder, and the 
victory was completed by Acilius. Antiochus 
ſaved himſelf by flight, with about five hundred} 
men, and Eubæa was retaken, The Etolians, 
after a vigorous defence, loſt Heraclea their capi- 
tal. Lamia was taken from them by Philip, and 
being beſieged in Naupactus, they begged a truce, 
that they might make their ſubmiſſion to Rome, 
and it was granted; but their deputies refuſing £ 
to ſubmit to the will of the ſenate, which how-| 
ever was not explained to them, they were order- 
ed to quit Rome that very day. Here we find] 
* Romans moſt deſpotic tyrants, 


I. Scipio, [+ 
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OF THE ROMANS. 7 
I. Scipio, a new conſul, ſet out to finiſh the, $53; 
war, attended by his brother Scipio Africanus. with his 
That great man had deſired leave to ſerve under fee a 
his brother. In their march through the domi- out to put 
nions of the king of Macedon, they, in the name n nd 


of the Roman people, remitted to him the re- — 


minder of the tribute he was to have paid: they 


reſtored his ſon Demetrius, and in his humi- 
liation, he was made ſenſible that his ſervices 
were rewarded. Antiochus trembled for his fate 
in Aſia, the more ſo, as the loſs of a naval en- 
gagement foreboded new misfortunes ; and in- 
ſtead of bravely defending the coaſts of the Hel- 
leſpont, withdrew his army, by which means 
Alla was expoſed to the Romans, who being re- 
ſolved to eſtabliſh their power in that country, 


rejected all propoſals of accommodation, The — 


king therefore unwillingly determined to hazard feated « 
an engagement; and with an army of eighty Magneſia in 


Onla. 


thouſand men, and fifty- four elephants, againſt 
thirty thouſand men, he was entirely defeated by 

the conſul near Magneſia, and fled all the way 

to Antioch, from whence he ſent to ſue for a 

peace. 

Scipio Africanus declaring the reſolutions of Hard terms 
the council to the ambaſſadors, ſaid ; © that the gone 
„Romans did not ſuffer themſelves to be de- 

„ preſſed by adyerlity, or elated by proſperity , 
that they were willing to grant the fame terms 
after gaining a victory, which they had de- 
** manded before the engagement; that Antio- 
* chus muſt eyacuate all Aſia to the weſt of 
** mount Taurus, pay the whole expence "of 

| a 
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* the war, valued at fifteen thouſand talents, 
„ and give twenty hoſtages, &c.“ And beſides, 
to remove all cauſe of diſtruſt, he was to deliver 
up Hannibal, and Thoas the Etolian. Theſe 
Hannibal conditions were accepted, and Hannibal wan- 
— dering from aſylum to aſylum, the conſtant ob- 
batred. ject of Roman perſecution, at laſt died in the 
dominions of Pruſias, king of Bithynia, the ene- 
my of Eumenes. 
How the The Rhodians, who had performed eminent 
Romans re- ſervices in the courſe of the war, ſent deputies 
their allies, to Rome, to procure the liberty of the Grecian | 
Eumenes cities in Aſia. Eumenes, whoſe alliance had 
Rhodians. been equally uſeful, ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
the ſpoils of Antiochus. This was a fubje& of 
ſuch. a delicate nature as to require the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation. Policy required that the kings 
their allies ſhould be indulged ; but glory de- 
tmanded that they ſhould behave in the ſame man- 
ner to the Greeks in Aſia as to thoſe in Europe; 
however, at laſt they foti:d a means to ſatisfy 
both Eumenes and the Rhodians. They gave 
him Lycaonia, Phrygia and Myſia; to the others 
they decreed Lycia, with a part of Caria and Pi- 
ſidia, ſecuring the freedom of thoſe cities that 
They, a&ed enjoyed it before the defeat of Antiochus. There 
only from. was ſomething grand in making gifts of pro- 
ambition. vinces; but it would have been much more 
noble to have ſecured the freedom of all Greece, 
as they affected to promiſe. Rome dazzled tit 
whole world, but in fact only fought with 4 
view of aggrandizing her own empire. 5 
HN 
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CHAP. I. 


Cato the Cenſor. — War againſt Perfia. — Injuſtice 
and ambition of the Romans, Sc. 


HIS war, which procured the name of ns, begus 

Aſiaticus to L. Scipio, yet proved fatal to be cor- 
to the Romans, whoſe ſimple and auſtere man- A 
ners were very ſoon corrupted by all the vices 
uſually attendant on the poſſeſſion of wealth, By 
acquiring a reliſh for the pleaſures of Aſia, a li 
of virtue was no longer agreeable; and in the 
boſom of proſperity the ſeeds of every evil ſprung 
up. Muſt all nations in this reſpect reſemble one 
another ? | 

If it had been poſſible to check the progreſs of Fx<<fve. 

this growing miſchief, it might have been done Cats the 
by the famous Cato, a perſon of conſular dignity, — 
a zealous friend to rural employments and fruga- 
lity, and the declared enemy of every ſpecies of 
luxury; but whoſe ceconomy was charged with 
being the effect of avarice, and whoſe charac- 
ter of inflexible ſeverity and vehement temper, 
made him incapable of reſtraining himſelf with- 
in proper bounds. 

In the year 558 he with exceſſive zeal oppoſed in 8 
the annulling of the Oppian law, which did not law agaiatt 
permit the Roman ladies to wear more than half e H 
an ounce of gold in their dreſs, and prohibited : 
the uſe of chariots and clothes of different co- 


lours. 
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lours. This law was enacted at the time that 
Hannibal was laying waſte the country of Italy 
and threatening the deſtruction of Rome. When 
the war with Carthage was at an end, the mo- 


tive for E the law no longer exiſted, the 
e 


women therefore uſed all their influence to have 
it annulled; and in ſpite of the moſt furious rail- 
ings of Cato, who was then conſul, they carried 
their point. The paſſion for dreſs which is na- 
tural to the ſex, had not at that time degenerat- 
ed into ruinous oftentation : the ladies, deſirous 
of being diſtinguiſhed from the common people, 
only laid claim to their ancient privileges, and 
the liberty of indulging in the uſe of their own 
property. Cato foreſaw the conſequences of lux- 
ury, and foretold the abuſes and deſtructive ex- 
ceſs to which they were haſtening; but could not 
_ theſe be prevented by ſome more gentle means; 
or could he expect that they would always con- 


come opulent? | 
It is not poſſible to find an excuſe for his ha- 


Scipio Afti - tred againſt the two Scipios, nor for the manner 


caous tobe in which it was diſplayed. His firſt blow was 
juſtly, levelled againſt Africanus, who at his inſtigation 
was accuſed, by two of the tribunes, before the 
people, of haying, among other things, allowed 
himſelf to be bribed by Antiochus. The noble 
Africanus made his appearance on the day deſ- 
tined for trial, and diſdaining to offer any vin- 
dication of himſelf, tore in pieces the accompts. 
On ſuch a day as this, ſaid he, I conquered Hanni- 
bal and Carthage; follow me, O ye Ramans, to the 
7 | Capitol, 


tinue to lead a life of poverty after they were be- 
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Capitol, and let us return thanks to the immortal 
gods, He was followed by the whole aſſembly, 
and his accufers left in amazement. Having re- 
ceived another ſummons, this great man retired 
to his houſe in the country, where he died at for- 
ty-ſeven years of age. He poſſeſſed a degree of 
merit almoſt unknown to his country : to all the 
qualities of a great hero, he added a love of learn- 
ing and the moſt agreeable manners : and ought 
to be regarded as the chief model by which the 
Romans formed themſelves, 

After his death, Cato proſecuted his brother He cauſes 
Aſiaticus with the ſame animoſity, and let looſe aticus to be 
againſt him the ſame accuſers. He cauſed the — 5 
conqueror of Antiochus to be condemned to pay  * 
a heavy fine for having received an immenſe ſum 
of money from that prince, in order to obtain for 
him favourable terms of peace; but when his 
whole property was ſeized, there was not tlie 
leaſt veſtige of corruption to be found, nay, not 
enough to diſcharge the fine. At laſt, his inno- 
cence was acknowledged, and an atonement 
made for the iniquitous ſentence, Sempronius 
Gracchus, though a tribune of the people, boldly 
defended the two brothers; he was rewarded by 
obtaining the famous Cornelia, the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus, in marriage. We ſhall ſee her 
children acting a very important part in the affairs 
of the republic. C 

Cato gave vent to the bitterneſs of his own gall, la the office 
and to the indulgence of perſonal enmity, under ge ond 
the maſk of a rigid zeal, which flattered the paſ- all bouaas. 
ſions of the people. Being raiſed to the office of 

VOY Ts Cenſor, 


— | 
* 
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Cenſor, he diſcharged the duties like a mercilefs 
reformer, though his own private conduct was 
by no means unexceptionable. He degraded a 
ſenator for having only ſaluted his wife in the 
preſence of his daughters. Without aſſigning 
any reaſon, he excluded Scipio Africanus from 
the order of knights, into which he had entered 
after his diſgrace, and reduced him to a level 
with the loweſt citizen. He condemned all who 


 Herenders yore any ſuperfluous ornament. By theſe means 


— he impoſed upon the ſhort- ſighted populace, who 
dhe are always pleaſed with that exceſſive ſeverity of 
means. manners which is ſo ſuited to their own condi- 
tion. They decreed a ſtatue to him; and fo great 
was his credit, that though he was tried no leſs 
than forty-four different times, he was always 
acquitted. Whatever was the merit of Cato the 
Cenſor, he was more indebted for his influence 
to popular prejudice than to his own deſert. It 
—_— that the multitude are governed by enthu- 
| 8 x 
Diſcovery of Beſides, ſuch was the univerſal corruption of 
2 morals, that the ſevereſt remedies were become 
neceſſary. In 567, two years before Cato was 
choſen cenſor, the conſuls diſcovered an abomi- 
nable ſociety formed in different places, who on 
pretence of celebrating the feaſts of Bacchus, were 
guilty of the moſt ſhameful diſorders. About 
even thouſand of both ſexes were concerned, of 
whom numbers were put to death, and the reſt 
either fled or killed themſelves. However, the 
abolition of the Bacchanalia did not ſtem the tor- 
rent of vice. 4 | | 


1 CS The 
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The Romans entered into new wars, in which The ambi- 
their ambition was more and more diſplayed. R me dit. 
The language of a decree in favour of the Sta- geg 
tyellæ, a people of Liguria, is worthy of admi- pretence. 
ration: Victory is lorious, when it is ſatisfied with 
the reduction of an enemy ; but becomes hateful when 
it proves opprefſrve to the miſerable, If this equi- 
table maxim had been attended to by the Ro- 
mans, they would not have been reproached with - 
having ſeldom behaved to their enemies with mo- 
deration, except when their political views re- 
quired it; or of having been ingenious in finding 
pretences for ſubjecting thoſe nations to whom 
they declared themſelves friends. Their hiſtory 
is nothing but a ſeries of acts of injuſtice more or 
leſs diſguiſed. | | 
A new ſtorm threatened Macedonia, Philip, Comets 
who hated the Romans to the laſt, without being dy Perſeus 
able to wipe away the ſhame of the battles he ng of Ma- 
had loſt, had been a few years dead, after put- gaiof the 
ting to death his ſon Demetrius, Whom he had Romans. 
formerly ſent as hoſtage to Rome, on a falſe ac- 
cufation brought by his. brother Perſeus,' who 
was afraid that the protection of the Romans, 
and the perſonal merit of Demetrius, would de- 
prive him of the crown. Perſeus having by this 
enormous villany ſucceeded to the throne of his 
father, moſt imprudently gave a looſe to the 2 
hatred he had conceived againſt the Romans, T0 — 
and making preparations himſelf, endeavoured 4ialt him. 
to prevail upon the Grecian ſlates to join him; 
but the Romans being informed of his deſigns 
by Eumenes, immediately reſolved upon a war. 
FT TY Upon 
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Upon this news, Perſeus offered every kind of 
fatisfaQion the Romans choſe to demand; but 
the ſenate told his ambaſſadors, that one of the 
conſuls was ready to march into Macedonia, 
and if the king had any good intentions he might 
treat upon the ſpot, for they were reſolved to 
liſten to no propoſals but with their arms in their 

hands. 
Though the The conſul Licinius very ſoon arrived, and 
Romi"*eat- the king, after gaining a victory, offered to con- 
ed, they clude a peace upon the terms which had been 
— granted to his father; but here the Roman ſtea- 
the Mace- dineſs appeared in the faireſt light; for Licinius, 
18825 though vanquiſhed, boldly declared, that Perſeus 
ſhould not obtain peace but by yielding up his 
kingdom to the diſcretion of the Romans. An 
obſtinate and inflexible firmneſs at length tri- 
. umphed over every obſtacle. That prince, who, 
beſides his being cruel, avaricious, and timid, 
Was incapable of gaining allies to ſupport his in- 
tereſt, or of making himſelf formidable to his 
85. enemies, was totally defeated the fourth year of 
3 the war by Paulus Emilius. The Macedonian 
foner by phalanx was routed, by attacking it on all ſides 


Paulus with platoons, in proportion as it happened to be 
driven into diſorder by its movements, which 
was the only means of breaking it. Perſeus fled, 
and being abandoned by his ſubjects, ſurrendered 
to the conqueror. He walked in a mourning ha- 
bit before the triumphal car at Rome, where he 

Macedonia died in Captivity. The Macedonians were de- 

reduced. clared free, but the kingdom of Macedonia was 

added to the number of Roman provinces, ' 


This 


OF THE ROMANS. 
This conqueſt ought to be aſcribed equally to 
the valour and prudence of Paulus Emilius. Be- 


15 
Prudence 
and virtue 


of Paulus 


ing adviſed by Scipio Naſica to engage the enemy Emilive. 


ſooner than was proper, who alleged that the 
delay would be imputed to cowardice : At your 
age 1 ſpoke as you do, replied he, but at mine, 
you will aft as I do. After having enriched the 
ſtate, he continued to live in the greateſt mode- 
ration; and Cicero could not add more to his 
praiſe when he ſaid, that he carried nothing to 
his home but immortal bomur. Two of his ſons 
were carried of by ſudden deaths; and when he 
was afterwards haranguing the people, he de- 
clared, that he would cheerfully ſubmit to this 
misfortune, provided the gods would deign to 
avert the evils with which the republic was 
threatened by ſuch a flow of ſucceſs. The ſen- 
timent of a truly wiſe man, who knows how fa- 
tal a poiſon 1s proſperity, not only to individuals, 
but likewiſe to ſocieties and empires! In fact 
Rome was ruined by her victories. | 
Greece was very ſoon made ſenſible of the 
weight of the Roman yoke. The fierce Etolians 
procured a peace upon the hardeſt terms. They 
were compelled always to ſerve under the gene- 
Tals of the republic, and never to affiſt her ene- 
mies or thoſe of her allies, and to pay a tribute 
of five hundred talents in the ſpace of fix years. 
"This was the puniſhment of their attempts; And 
it was with a jealous eye that Rome ſtill ſaw the 


Achean league continue to preſerve ſome remains 
of liberty. | 55 | 
| Philo- 


The Eto- 
lians re- 
duced and 
obliged to 
pay a tri- 
bute. 
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. - Philopeemen, who has been called the laſt of 
the Greeks, was lately dead. Leſs moderate thay 
his model Epaminondas, he had compelled the 
Spartans to join the Achean league, after poem = 
aboliſhed the laws of Lycurgus and committ l 
a number of outrages. Having been taken pri- 
ſoner and poiſoned by the Meſſenian rebels, the 
Acheans had no leader to conduct them; and in 
theſe circumſtances the Roman ſenate ſet them- 
ſelves up as judges of a free people, diſperſed 
ſuch citizens as they chiefly ſuſpected, and thus 
epared for the total ſubjection of Greece, to 
whoſe misfortune the ruin of Perſeus was a pre- 
lude, there being no barrier left againſt the am- 
bition of theſe inſatiable conquerars, 

But the Roman character is diſcovered in no- 
thing ſo much as in their behaviour to Syria. Po- 
pilius Læna, in the name of the ſenate forbid 
Aniiochus Epiphanes the uſurper to attempt any 
conqueſt in Egypt, and having drawn a circle 
round that monarch; Before you ſtir out of this, 
faid he, you muſt give an anſwer to the ſenate. An- 


tiochus replied that he would obey. He ſent am- 


lic without even deigning to conſult the Syrians, 


baſſadors to Rome, who were haughtily told, ht 
their maſter was congratulated upon bis having given 
4 proof of bis obedience, After the death of that 

rince in 589, they excluded Demetrius the law- 
101 heir from the crown, in favour of Antiochus 
Eupator, the ſon of Epiphanes, whoſe infan- 
cy left their ambitious views without reſtraint. 
They declared Eupator the ward of the repub- 


and 
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and ſent three members of the ſenate to manage 
the government, in quality of guardians, with 
inſtructions to weaken the kingdom as much as 
poſſible, Rome plainly aimed at the conqueſt of 
the world, to which the deſtruction of Carthage 
paved the way. 


_ — ————— — ᷑1ũ .:. 


CHAN. 1M 


The third Punic war.——The Romans deſtroy 
Carthage, Corinth, and Numantia. 


HE old king Maſiniſſa having for a confi- The ait. 


. . utes be- 
derable time been entirely devoted to the Pe ee 


17 


Romans, and ſecure of their protection, ſeized bnd and 
ſome lands which belonged to the territory of e n 
Carthage, and commiſhoners were ſent from lead to the 
Rome to decide the diſpute. Cato was one of . 


the number, who, at his return, gave an alarm-_ 


ing picture of the ſtrength of the Carthaginians, 
declared, that they were arming againſt the re- 
public, and — — repeated, that Carthage 
muſt be deſtroyed. Scipio Naſica, a man of more 
moderation and prudence, always contended 
againſt this ſentiment, as being both violent and 
hazardous: but the king of Numidia having 
obliged the Carthaginians to arm for their own 
preſervation, Naſica, whoſe mediation had put 
an end to the diſpute, being inſulted by the po- 
pulace of Carthage, and the war being rekindled 
between Maſiniſſa and that nation, it was impoſ- 

Vol. II. C ſible 
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ſible but that Rome would at laſt ſeize the op- 
portunity to eſtabliſh her dominion in Africa, 
She ſent ambaſladors under a pretence of re- 
ſtoring peace, but in fact, to watch favourable 
conjunctures for their own purpoſes. The Car- 
thaginians were defeated by Maſiniſſa in a great 
battle; and his ſon Gulaſſa maſſacred fifty-eight 
thouſand men who had laid down their arms; 
upon which the ambaſſadors throwing of the 
maſk, declared war againſt the vanquiſhed. A 
moſt deteſtable conduct, which was followed by 
tranſactions ſtil] more infamous. 
The terrified Carthaginians attempted to ward 
off the blow, by making the moſt humble ſub- 
miſſions ; and even offered to acknowledge them- 
ſelves the ſubjects of Rome, The Roman ſe- 
nate promiſed to leave them their liberty, on 
condition, that they ſhould perform whatever 
was required of them by the conſuls, and that 
they ſhould ſend three hundred hoſtages, Upon 
this they gave a loſe to the tranſports of joy, as 
if they had nothing to apprehend, and in perfect 
confidence ſent the hoſtages, though a few of 
the moſt intelligent ſenators ſuſpected ſame trea- 
chery, In the mean time the conſuls Marcius 
and Manilius arrived at the head of a powerful 
army, and in a molt ſplendid manner received the 
deputies of Carthage, who came to know their 
intentions, and to complain of ſuch an hoſtile 
preparation. You are now under the protec- 
& tion of Rome, ſaid the conſuls, and have no 
longer occaſion for thoſe arms with which your 
“ magazines are filled; let them be brought to 
“us as a proof of your ſincerity,” They re- 
| monſtrated 
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monſtrated in vain that Carthage was ſurrounded 
with enemies, and that arms were neceſſary for 
their protection. Rome has undertaken to defend 
you ; therefore obey. This anſwer left them with- 


out any reply, and they ſubmitted, Could they 
have ſuſpected the moſt infernal treachery ? 


When the Carthaginians were ſtript of their They com- 


arms and inſtruments of war, the conſuls were 
not aſhamed to declare, that their city muſt be 
deſtroyed ; but that they might ſettle elſewhere, 
though without any fortification, and at leaſt 


mand the 
Carthaginĩ- 
ans to leave 
their coun» 
try. 


ten miles diſtant from the ſea. This thunder- Their cou- 


ſtroke, by driving them to deſpair, revived their 
courage : the people maſſacred thoſe ſenators by 
whoſe advice their arms had been delivered, and 
they begun to forge others with incredible ardour. 
Palaces and wines, were converted into work- 
ſhops; gold, filver, vaſes and ſtatues ſupplied 
the want of braſs and iron; the women facrificed 
their ornaments, and even cut. off their hair to 
make cordage, The Romans, perſuaded that a 
city without arms could make no reſiſtance, 
made an attack and were repulſed, and their 
fleet was reduced to aſhes by the Carthaginian 
fireſhips. | 2 * 
Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian general, would 
have cut the conſular army in pieces if they had 
not been protected by Scipio Emilianus, the ſon 
of Paulus Emilius, and grandſon by adoption 
of Scipio Africanus, of whoſe great merit he 
was a worthy rival. That hero, with three hun- 
dred horſe, covered the retreat of the Roman 
legions, while they paſſed a river in ſight of the 
victorious enemy. His behaviour and exploits 


C2 even 
« 


rage revived 


by deſpair. 


Scipio Emi- 
lianus ſaves 
the Roman 
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gains great 
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even wreſted an encomium from old Cato, who 
had never before commended any man; but, 
though he praiſed Scipio, his gall was diſcharged 
againſt the other officers. - If Cato never praiſed 
any one before that time, can we look upon 
himſelf as being praiſeworthy ? 
we. £5 _ This important war was to be decided by 
ed with the Scipio, Who, though he was but thirty-ſeven 
carrying on years of age, and the Villian law, which had 
conſul. paſſed ſome time before, had decreed that no 
perſon could be elected conſul till forty-three 
years of age, yet he was not only choſen conſul, 
but without drawing lots, as was the cuſtom, 
had Africa aſſigned for his department. He 
very ſoon did credit to their choice, for Carthage 
was blocked up and reduced to famine. The 
Carthaginians offered to ſubmit to any terms the 
Romans choſe to preſcribe, provided: that their 
city might be preſerved ; but Scipio, not having 
it in his power to prefer humanity to revenge, 
was obliged to reject their offers. 
u. al The Romans, by means of a falſe attack, got 
and deſtroys Poſſeſſion of one of the gates, and entering the 
Carthage. City, ſet fire to the houſes, and put all who op- 
poſed them to the ſword. The haughty As- 
drubal baſely ſtooped to beg his life; while his 
high ſpirited wife, loading him with reproaches, 
ſtabbed her children, and threw herſelf headlong 
into the flames. The city was given up to be 
pillaged; and Scipio, who obeyed the cruel man- 
dates of the ſenate with the utmoſt regret, de- 
ſtroyed it entirely by fire, which continued burn- 
ing ſeventeen days. A ſplendid triumph, and 
the ſurname of Africanus crowned the expedi- 
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tion of the proconſul, for the year of his con- 
ſulſhip was expired. He was ſeconded in this 
war by his friend Lælius, the fon of the friend Lelius nd 
of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and by Polybius PE 
the hiſtorian, a man worthy to record his heroic 
actions, mi; 8 e N 

At fight of ſuch a flouriſhing city given up The Ro- 
to ſlaughter, and buried in flames, whatever ged ail the 
cenſure the Carthaginians' might have deferyed, fury of war. 
it is impoſſible- to withhold a juſt indignation 
againſt the Romans. But what above al] ſhocks 
human nature is, to ſee them ſanclifying all the 


horrors of war by religious ceremonies. © They 


ſolemnly devoted their enemies to the infernal 
pods and Scipio performed the ceremony. The 
form which he pronounced is extraordinary. O tImprecation 
dreadful Pluto, let terror and vengeance looſe againſt — 
the Cartbaginians. May the cities' and people who 
bave taken up arms againſt us be deſtroyed! To 
you, O ye furies, in my name, ad in the name o 
the ſenate and Roman people, I devote all the" ene- 
mies of my, republic, To reſiſt the tyranny of 
Rome was enough then to be made a victim to 


the infernal gods! Such imprecations might 


undoubtedly increaſe the military ardour and 
confidence of the ſoldiers, but how dreadfully 


ſhocking muſt they be to a feeling heart! 


Monteſquieu has clearly explained the cauſes Cabage- 
of the ſuperiority which Rome had over Car- funk fooner 
thage. I ſhall only quote one or two of his Tree 
reflexions. The Carthaginians, ſaid he, who 
„ oppoſed their great wealth to the Roman po- 

„ yerty, even from that cauſe laboured under 
eminent diſadvantages, for gold and ſilver 
* may 
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may be exhauſted, but virtue, conſtancy, 
ſtrength, and poverty never can, The ambi- 
tion of the Romans ſprung from pride, that 
of the Carthaginians from avarice. The one 
were deſirous to command, the other to ac- 
cumulate. The laſt, who were always calcu- 
lating the profit and the expence, carried on 
war without loving it.— Even the conqueſts 
of Hannibal changed the face of that war. 
Conqueſts are not difficult, becauſe: they are 
made with the whole force that can be ex- 
erted, but are not: eaſily preſerved, becauſe 
they can be guarded only by a part of it.” 
We may add, that a military people muſt natu- 

* conquer a nation of merchants. 2 

— — This ſame year ſaw the deſtruction of Corinth 
reduce and the liberty of Greece totally annihilated. 
Greece- The Romans, whoſe affected moderation dege- 
nerated into a ſort of tyranny, when cireum- 
ſtances put it in their power to cruſh thoſe whom 

they once careſſed, reckoned it found. policy to 

keep up a diviſion among thoſe ſtates, to proted 

traitors who were of uſe to them, to interpoſe 

their authority in all diſputes, and gradually to 

aſſume the ſame power as if they had conquered 

Greece, inſtead of having declared it fre. 

The Ache- The Acheans, whom they had reſpected while 
arms and it was neceſſary, were diſguſted; with this con- 
8 — duct. The Romans, no longer in dread of Ma- 
o cedonia, were deſirous to reduce them. Three 
adventurers | pretending. to be ſons of Perſeus, 

had ſucceſſively attempted the conqueſt! of that 
kingdom, but were eafily defeated, Metellus 

the prætor, having nothing to apprehend * 

fi | | 2 
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that quarter, turned his arms againſt the Ache- 

ans, who had been hurried to the precipice by 

two violent leaders, Critolaus and Dieus, and 

defeated them. Mummius the conſul finiſhed Mummivs 

the war by ſtorming and deſtroying Corinth, a 3 

city which had been built about nine hundred 

and fifty years, and was one of the moſt flou- MY” 

riſhing in Europe. Greece was reduced to a made « Re- 

Roman province under the name of Achaia. —_— 
Rome enriched and decorated herſelf with new The mc. 

ſpoils. The maſterpieces of art which were car- terpieces 

ried thither, added to the poiſoned fruits of their ver which 

Aſiatic conqueſts, introduced taſte, which was ed to Rome 

very ſoon followed by a total corruption of mo- More 

rals. Paterculus relates a remarkable inſtance the fine arts» 

of the ignorance of Mummius. That general 

told the people who were charged with the care 

of conveying the moſt valuable pictures and 

ſtatues of Corinth to Rome, that if any piece 

was loſt or ſpoiled, they ſhould be obliged to 

furniſh one equally good at their own expence. 

The hiſtorian does not heſitate to prefer this 

ruſtic ignorance as more beneficial to the ſtate, | 

than the refinement of his own times, Mum- If the Ro- 

mius, who was as diſintereſted as he was brave, want bas 


kept nothing for himſelf of all the wealth and tat for th 


rarities that were taken at Corinth: but if his — 
manners, and the manners of his country had have com- 
been poliſned by a taſte for the fine arts, would — 2 
Corinth have been given up to be deſtroyed by den. 
ſword and fire? It is a great misfortune for 
ſtates to become corrupted by luxury; but it 
is worſe when they deſtroy themſelves by bar- 
bariſm. Happy is it for men when they can 
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Treachery 
of the Ro- 
mans in 
Spain with 
regard to 


Viriathus. * 


They vio- 
late two 
treaties 
they had 
made with 
Numantia. 


Scipio is 
ſent againſt 


the Numan- 


tines. 
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keep between the two extremes; to be virtuous 
with elegance, poliſhed and enlightened without 
corruption! - 

Before the war with Carthage was ended, 
Viriathus, the general of the Luſitanians in 
Spain, a great commander, ſtirred up different 
nations to rebel againſt Rome; he was deſirous 
of founding a kingdom by his conqueſts, and 
ſucceeded, Having it in 1s power to deſtroy 
the Roman army, he was ſatisfied with a treaty 
of peace which ſecured to him the country he 
already poſſeſſed, leaving the reſt of Spain to 
thoſe iniquitous oppreſſors; but they revenged 
the defeats they had received, by a piece of ex- 
ecrable treachery. Servilius Czpio, the conſul, 
procured. orders to break the peace, ſuddenly + 
attacked Viriathus, purſued him, and prevailed 
upon ſome traitors to murder him while he was 
aſleep. | -- 

One crime brings on another. The Romans 
were guilty of the like treachery to Numantia, 
a conſiderable city in Spain, ſituated upon the 
Douro. They broke two treaties which they had 
concluded with that city, and made themſelves 
abhorred as enemies who had neither honour nor 
juſtice. The Numantines were reſolved rather 
to periſh than loſe their liberty; and it was ne- 
ceſſary to employ a man of abilities to ſubdue 
them; Scipio Emilianus was therefore choſen 
conſul, though a recent law forbid the ſame man 
to be twice elected to that office. The deſtroyer 
of Carthage reduced Numantia to the laſt extre- 
mity, and declared that he would hearken to no 
propoſals, unleſs the inhabitants yielded up their 
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city, their arms, and their perſons, In all the . 52. 
horrors of deſpair and famine, and after having their cy. 
eaten the bodies of the dead, many of them choſe 

to kill themſelves rather than ſubmit to the Ro- 

mans. Numantia was deftroyed, the rebellion 

was ſuppreſſed; but the Spaniards made new ef- 

forts to ſhake off the yoke. So many conqueſts, 

the produce of ambition, violence, profound and 
iniquitous policy, ſupplied food for thoſe paſſions 

to which Rome ſoon fell a victim. By tearing 
herſelf in pieces, ſhe was deſtined to avenge the 

cruel oppreſſions with which ſhe had inſulted the 

whole world. Before we purſue the thread of 
events, let us take notice of ſome particulars 

which will throw light upon hiſtory. 


———— ... — — 


CH AFM 


Obſervations upon the army, the manners, the 
finances, and learning of the Romans. 


ONTESQUIEU makes the following strength 
important remark. We obſerve, ſays cndcnec. 
dé he, that our armies at preſent are greatly di- Roman 
“ miniſhed by exceſſive fatigue; yet by that very diere. 
thing, thoſe of Rome were preſerved. I be- 
&« lieve the reaſon is, that they were kept in con- 
« ſtant exerciſe, while our ſoldiers paſs i ceſ- 
„ ſantly. from the ſevereſt toil to extreme idle- 
„ neſs, which is of all things, the moſt likely to 
&« deſtroy them, The Roman ſoldiers were ac- Their 
cuſtomed to march twenty, ſometimes twenty- warches. 


„four 
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& four miles in five hours, carrying at the ſame 
« time a weight of ſixty pounds. They were 
« kept in conſtant practice of running and jump- 
ing in armour, in their common exerciſe they 
, carried ſwords, arrows, and javelins, double 
te the weight of their ordinary arms, and theſe 
“ exerciſes were continual.” (Vid. Vegetius, l. 1.) 
Is it ſurpriſing that ſuch ſoldiers under ſtrict diſci- 
pline, gained fo many victories ? 

They has Beſides, the military reſources of Rome were 

always fel: ;exhauſtible. Some time before the ſecond Pu- 


diers when 


they wanted nic war, they raiſed ſeven hundred thouſand foot, 


and ſeventy thouſand horſe againſt the Gauls. 


After their | being defeated at Cannæ, they ſoon 
muſtered numerous armies, for every man was a 
ſoldier. However, there were ſo many citizens 
deſtroyed by that war, that they were obliged to 


create a hundred and fixty-ſeven new ſenators, to 


make up the legal number. | 
Akindof Principles and ſentiment conduced to render 
enbuliaſm the Romans invincible, * There is nothing fo 
make te © powerful, ſays the illuſtrious Monteſquieu, as 
Romans in- 6 a republic where the laws are obeyed, not from 
| « fear or from reaſoning, but from paſſion, as 
& was the caſe at Rome and Sparta, for at that 
<« time, all the zeal which faction could inſpire, 
* was added to the prudence of an excellent go- 
« yernment.” In fact a fort of permanent en- 
thuſiaſm gave life to all the enterprizes and power 
| of the republic. 
Military te- We have ſeen how uſeful military rewards and 
wars and puniſhments have been from the earlieſt ages, to 
pum 2 3 3 | 
mens, fupport diſcipline and inſpire courage ; both of 
which were prudently diftributed, Though they 
8 inflicted 


2 


— 
— 
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I inflicted puniſhments, ſuch as the baſtinado, and 


even death, nothing had ſo powerful an effect as 
H ſhame and diſgrace. All kinds of rewards, va- 


W riety of crowns, triumphs, ovations, the /polia 
WT cpima, derived their value from the honours which 

accompanied them, till the love of money made 
& riches to be preferred before honour , the natural 

= conſequence of extenſive conqueſts, and the infal- 
© lible ſign of a ſpeedy decay. 

During the ſecond Punic war, the Porcian law 
forbid a Roman citizen to be beaten with rods. 
It was to be expected, that this ſoftening the ſe- 
verity of the ancient laws, would inſpire the peo- 


27 


The Porcian 
law elevat- 

ed the ſen- 

ments ofthe 
people with - 
out diſci- 


ple with ſentiments ſtill more noble. This law Pliae being 


life and death was left in the hands of the gene- 
ral; by which means military diſcipline was pre- 
ferved in all its priſtine vigour, while a milder 
legiſlation animated the people with a ſtill greater 
love of their country. The Roman ſoldier, obe- 
dient to the abſolute commands of his general, 
retained thoſe elevated ſentiments which naturally 
flow from the: enjoyment of liberty, while he 
continued in the field: but when he returned to 
his home, he was ſenſible only of the beneficent 
power of the laws. | 


el 
did not extend to the army, where the power of —_ 


Though it is taken notice of by very few wri- Purity of 


ters, yet to population, which was the effect of 


ſound morals and a ſacred regard for marriage, «i 


Rome chiefly owed her proſperity. Not long 
after the firſt Punic war, the cenſors finding the 
number of citizens greatly diminiſhed, exacted 
an oath from all that were not married, that they 

would enter into that ſtate, and only with a view 


of 


morals adds 
0 


popula» 


on. 


”** 
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of raiſing ſubjects to the republic. However, 4 
Firſtdivorce that time furniſhed the firſt inſtance of a di- 


in the ſixth 


ger vorce, though permitted by their earlieſt laws, 
Rome. Carvilius, Who loved his wife, repudiated her 
becaule of ſterility: but in proportion as the man- 
ners of the people became more corrupted, di- 
Contrafts of vorces were more frequent. It was then that 
marriage. contracts of marriage were introduced, that wo- 
men might have their fortunes ſecured in caſe of 


ſeparation. 


Numbersof It is very extraordinary, that though we find a 


veltals 


delle number of veſtals ſuffering for having violated | 
vow. their vows of virginity in every age, yet in the 
whole ſpace of five hundred years, notwithſtand- 

ing the indulgence of the laws, we hear not of | 
. inſtance of a divorce: which on the one 
hand muſt have been owing to the very danger- 5 
ous temptations · to which the veſtals were expoſ- 
ed; while on the other, the conjugal union was 


a 


confirmed by ſound morals. 


The people Till Paulus Emilius reduced Macedonia by | 


did not con- 


tinue to pa the defeat of Perſeus, and brought ' immenſe 


taxes ae, riches to the public treaſury, a tax had always 
tion of Ma- been paid by the people, which was ſettled by 
cedonia. the cenſors in proportion to their fortunes; to 
which in caſes of neceſſity, extraordinary con- 
tributions were added : but from that time, till 
after the death of Cæſar, they were not ſubjected 
to pay any tax; duties on merchandize, the pro- 
duce of the lands of the republic, the impoſts 
levied from the people of Italy and the provinces, 
compoied the revenues of Rome. Ar the end of 
the firſt Punic war, Livius the cenſor laid the 
firſt duty upon ſalt, from which he had the name 

of Salinator. 


Rome 
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Rome was chiefly enriched by the mines of — 
pain. In the time of Polybius, they kept der of the. 
forty thouſand men conſtantly employed in the gane fh 


neighbourhood of Carthagena, from whence they foreiga na- 
daily received to the amount of two hundred . 


29 


and fifty Attic mine, which is more than four 


WS talents, The plunder brought by their generals 
=T continually increaſed the public treaſure, to 
EX which was likewiſe added the tribute paid by the 

moſt opulent nations in the world. Then the 
W oppreſſion and knavery of the public receivers, 
aud the extortions of people in office begun: 


then it was that the wealth of individuals intro- 


duced pomp and luxury into private houſes, new 
and imaginary wants and diſorders, which under- 
mined the very foundation of the public weal. 
It was with great propriety that Scipio Africanus 
ſaid, while two conſuls were canvaſling for the 
department of Spain during the war with Viria- 
thus in 609; 7 think that both ſhould be excluded; 

the one, becauſe he has nothing; and the other, be- 
cauſe he never thinks he can have enough. 

It was not till after the expedition into Aſia Groſs igno- 
againſt Antiochus that the city was paved. Five Noce of the 
hundred years had elapſed before they had any the frſt five 
method of meaſuring time. Valerius the con- ** 
ſul brought a ſun- dial from Sicily; and it was 
not till more than a hundred years after, that 
Scipio Naſica introduced the clepſydra, by which 
the hours were meaſured in the night as well 
as the day. Every thing but the art of war 
was in an infant ſtate. Their knowledge of phy- 
fic conſiſted in family recipes, till Archagates, a 
Greek, came to exerciſe that employment and 


ſurgery, 
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ſurgery, at the time when Hannibal laid ſiege to 
Sa untum. ; | ; E. 

nnius, their firſt poet, the friend of Scipio 
Africanus, compoſed the Roman hiſtory in verſe, 
or rather in meaſured proſe. His cotemporary 
Nevius, gave the hiſtory of the firſt Punic war 
in the ſame manner. Theſe were the firſt feeble 
rays of genius which was to furniſh ſuch excellent 
maſter pieces to future ages. Here, as elſe- 


+ 
& 
. 
$3 
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We: 
at 


mp 


where, we find the ſtudy of poetry cultivated be- 


fore proſe, and dedicated to the commemoration i 
of events. The ancient ſatire was in a ſtate of 
barbariſm. Fabius Pictor, conſul of Rome in the 
yr 485, had written upon the ſubject of the 
oman hiſtory, but his work has not been hand- 
ed down to us. | 3 1 
It was from their connection with Greece that 
the Romans became enlightened, and their taſte 
and manners refined. Terence and Plautus ex- 

tricated the Roman ſtage from barbarity. The 
laſt has more of the comic powwer, the piquant bit- 
ter ſalt of Ariſtophanes; but the other, who is | 
ſtill read with the greateſt pleaſure, tranſplanted 
the Attic elegance of Menander into a native 
country, where nothing but thorns had been pro- 
duced, if we may uſe the expreſſion, before the 
time of theſe two poets, It has been alleged, 
that Scipio Emilianus and Lælius joined him in 
the compoſition of his pieces; which is equally 
an encomium upon them, and upon Terence. 
Theſe great men were accompanied upon their 
expeditions by Polybius the hiſtorian, and Pane- 
tius the philoſopher. By this time the love of 
the belles-letires, philoſophy, and the ſciences, had 
cleared 
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cleared off that ſavage ruſt which the Romans 
had derived from their anceſtors. | 
Cato the cenſor, though himſelf an hiſtorian Cato ie 
and orator, bitterly complained and railed againſt Hein the 
the Greeks, whom the young Romans attended and phile- 
for the ſake of improvement. By a law which he her. 
paſſed, the rhetoricians and philoſophers were ex- 
pelled, whom he repreſented as dangerous per- 
ſons, and who truly were fo, when they only 
taught the art of puzzling reaſon by ſophiſtry, 
and to give the appearance of truth to falſehood. 
Under ſuch inſtructors, the Romans could ac- 
quire nothing but vice and error. | 
But what had Cato to apprehend from true Learning 
philoſophers, and men of learning, who deſerved wrcufHgd 
that name ? Muſt not Rome have gained by in- 
ſtruction? Did not her morals require to be more 
enlightened and rendered more agreeable to hu- 
manity? Had ſhe not occaſion for a know] 
of nature, to get rid of prejudices, to call in the 
aid of natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, geometry, 
and all the ſciences? Were not the charms of li- 
terature requiſite to ſoften the ſeverity of her 
character, and make her a model to the reſt of 
the world, after having been ſo long an object of 
terror ? Were not the two Scipios, the conquer- 
ors of Carthage, worthy of as high eſteem as the 
ancient heroes, who were unacquainted with eve- 
ry thing but war and the plough? Would the 
Varros, Ciceros, Virgils, Horaces, and many 
others, have rendered their country more illuſtri- 
ous than the triumphs of all her generals, if the 
ſavage maxims of the cenfor had always conti- 
nued to prevail? | 
It 


| 


= 
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Corruption It is true, we ſhall (ce, that at the very time 


of ers . , . 
ought not to When learning was in the higheſt eſteem, Rome 
be aſcribed was overrun with every vice; but this corrupti- 


to learning. 
nerds on was the conſequence of wealth and grandeur ; 


while learning, far from being the occaſion of the 


evil, might have furniſhed a remedy, Learning 
may be abuſed as well as religion, which is a 


great misfortune, becauſe the object abuſed is in 


itſelf a great bleſſing. . | 
Remarks We ſtill have a treatiſe on rural affairs, (de re 
upon Cato. 1 ftica) written by Cato, which is a valuable proof 


of the taſte the ancient Romans had for agricul- 


ture. If the author had not had fo great a diſ- ; 


like to the learning of the Greeks, it is probable 


that his book would have been till better. He 
frequently ſaid that there were three things of 


which he repented the having let a day ſlip 


1 


he might have travelled by land. With ſuch a 
paſſion for learning, how came he to be ſuch a 


declared enemy to foreign ſciences? He over- 


without learning any thing) having truſted his $ 
wife with a ſecret; and having gone by fea when | 


ſtrained every thing, but true wiſdom never over- | 


ſtrains any thing. 
A Roman There is one thing very ſurpriſing to us which 
bimfelf in yet was very common at Rome; to ſee the ſame 
every pre- man a magiſtrate, a warrior, a judge, and a ge- 
fefion. neral; an able pleader, a ſbilful politician, a 
ſtateſman, and a man of letters, capable of ſig- 


nalizing himſelf, and being uſeful in all theſe em- 


ployments. What wonderful men! Surely their 
education muſt have been very different from 


ours! How limited the circle in which our ta- 
lents are confined ! 
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CHAP. L 
The Tribuneſpip of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, Ge. 


HE foreign wars in which Rome had been rue 

8 en had ſuſpended the diſputes be- vreiched | 

tween the ſenate and people, but their original the peopte 

cauſe ſtill ſubliſted ; and though the plebeians tbe ſource | 

| had gained ſome very eminent advantages, and quarrels 

both conſuls were ſometimes taken from their or- n the ies 
der, yet the ſituation of the lower people was not 

the leſs to be pitied. The equilibrium which 

ſhould be preſerved between the different ranks, 

was totally deſtroyed by the prodigious inequa- 

lity of fortune; the riches of the higher orders 

increaſing the poverty of the lower. The mif- 

chief increaſed in proportion as the paſſions were 

whetted by opulence, By ſubduing the world, 

Rome was arrived at that fatal point in which 
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8 morals had loſt all influence; every barrier was 

thrown down, and the very foundation of the 
republic undermined. I and m4 
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chus, two men of ſingular merit, attempted a 
reformation, which circumſtances rendered im- 
practicable ; their \raſh undertaking was a ſignal 
thrown out for a civil war, where the public li- 
berty was drowned in Roman blood. 4 
The wo I he illuſtrious Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
Sicc Africanus, the mother of theſe two brothers, had 
ther Cor- given them the very beſt education; to the great 
— qualities of the ſoul, they added all the improve- 
ments of a cultivated underſtanding, but more 
particularly the ſtudy of eloquence, ſo well cal- 
culated to govern the multitude. Tiberius, who 
was brother in law of Scipio Emilianus, and ſon- 
in- law of Appius Claudius, a perſon of conſular 
dignity, had acquired the higheſt reputation both 
civil and military, when the office of tribune of 
the people opened a way for his zeal or his am- 
bition to enter that career in which he was af- 
terwards to fall. According to ſome writers, his 
mother Cornelia inſpired him with the deſign f 
oppoſing the nobles of Rome, by ſaying, Ly 
am I called the motber in lau of Scipio, and not the 
mother of "the Gracchi 2- Is not your name ſufficiently | 
aluftrious? It depends upon you to male it fo, A 
love of glory undoubtedly might be exeited by 
theſe expreſſions, but it is very much to be queſ- 
tioned, if an imprudent reſolution could have 
been ſuggeſted to him by Cornelia. Seeing the 
whole country in poſſeſſion of the wealthy, and 
inhabited only by their flaves; the exceſs of riches 
on the one hand, and wretched poverty on the 
other; a defire of reſtoring Rome to her ancient 
virtue; in one word, a ſpirit of patriotiſm pro- 
bably led him to the attempt, and perhaps en- 
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ging at firſt; with all the warmth of a Citi- 
— — perſiſted in it with all the CR the 
leader of a faction. Eager zeal, even for the cauſe 
of the public, ſhould be attentively reſtrained, 
leſt it degenerate into deſtructive paſſion. 

For more than two hundred and fifty years, All the 
the Licinian law had been totally neglected and ne roger 
deſpiſed. So far from being ſatisfied with five the weal- 
hundred jugera of land, the patricians had uſurped 7. 
a conſiderable part of that belonging to the re- 
public; and the wealthy extended their poſſeſſions 
beyond all reaſonable bounds. Theſe lands, 
which were formerly inhabited by the firſt nobles 
and moſt virtuous men of Rome, were now 
poſſeſſed only by ſlaves, employed to cultivate 
them for their maſters, and exempted, nay, 
even excluded from ſerving in the army; while 
nothing but indigence was the portion of the 
people who were deſtined to protect their coun- 
try. Such heavy grievances ſeemed inſufferable 
in a republican ſtate, but the moſt attentive 
caution was needful to effect a reformation, $24 9 
Tiberius Gracchus propoſed to reſtore the Li- 60. 
cinian law- to its former vigour, but with this — 6 
proviſo, that all which the wealthy poſſeſſed, revive the 
above five hundred jugera, ſhould be paid for — 
out of the public treaſury. The patricians ex- 
claimed againſt the propoſal, and inſiſted upon 
the Antiquity of their poſſeſſion, and the inconve- 
niences ariſing from the introduction of novelty. 

The greater the oppoſition, the more did the tri- 
bune endeavour to animate the people. The wild 
beaſts, ſaid he, have their dens, but the citizens of 
Kome, who are called the maſters of the world, have 
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Heſucceeds The patricians, foreſeeing the effects which 3 


in ſpite of 


every oppo- 


ſition. 


He diſguſts 
the patrici- 
ans by new 
attempts, 


ent fund to ſatisfy all the poor, he diſtributed 


to depoſe him or Octavius. This bold propoſal 


riches to the Roman republic. And laſtly, to 
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not a roof to hide their beads, nor a foot of land for 
a burying place. 


ſuch language would produce, had recourſe to 
their uſual policy, and gained over one of the 
tribunes, who, by his oppoſition, could ſtop the 
whole proceedings. Tiberius was exceflively 
aſtoniſhed, to ſee Octavius, who had hitherto i 
been his friend, employing his power of tribune i 
to oppoſe him. After having, in vain, made every 
attempt to recover him to his party, after the 
moſt affectionate invitations, after the moſt ani- 
mated controverſy, but without the leaſt ill na- 
ture on either ſide, he intreated the people, either 


ſucceeded to his wiſhes; the Licinian law was 
revived, and he, his brother Caius, and his father- 
in-law Appius, were appointed commiſhoners to 
ſee. it put in execution, 104 
If Tiberius had reſted here, he would have 
probably rendered his work complete; but he 
ruined himſelf by puſhing the patricians to ex- 
tremity. He not only added to this law, that the 
lands of the republic which had been uſurped 
ſnould be reſumed, but as there was not a ſuffici- 


among them the treaſures of Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, who had bequeathed his kingdom and 


ſave himſelf from the reſentment of his enemies, 
though contrary to rule, he required that he 
might be continued in the tribuneſhip, alleging 
that his life was. in danger, and intereſting the 
people in his preſervation, - 

; Upon 
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Upon this the ſenators were reſolved to uſe Violence of 
violent meaſures, and went up to the capitol, 
= where the aſſembly was held. Tiberius, being Tiberius 
= warned of his danger, put his hand to his head, j29 bs . 
= which was the ſignal agreed upon for his en- led. 
treating the protection of his friends. His ene- 
mies ſuppoſed that he was aſking a diadem, and 
that the people were going to beſtow it, of which 
they informed the ſenate. Minucius Scevola, 
the conſul, attempted in vain to quiet the minds 
of the people, but Scipio Naſica, a couſin ger- 
man of the tribune, cried out: Since we are be- 
trayed by the conſul, let every good citizen follow 
me. He run out followed by a crowd of ſenators, 
who were joined by their clients armed with clubs. 
Tiberius was knocked down and killed with 
about three hundred of his friends. An exam- 
ple the more dreadful, as till that time no Ro- 
man blood had ever been ſpilt in any ſedition. 
The ſenate forgetting their former moderation, 
becauſe they had loſt their ancient manners, juſ- 
tified what was done, and to protect Naſica from 
the vengeance of the people, ſent him on an em- 
baſſy into Aſia, where he died. | | | 
So great was the averſion of the nobles againſt scipio Emi- 
Tiberius Gracchus, that even Scipio Emilianus, fung for 
his brother-in-law, approved of the murder, ſup baviog ap- 
poſing that the tribune wanted to ſow diſcord in eau, 
the republic. Being inſulted by the populace 
upon that account: I bat would have | cm of 
you, ye wretched people, cried he, if it bad not been 
for my father, Paulus Emilius, and me? You would 
be the ſlaves of your enemies. Is this the way you 
behave to your deliverers * The people returned 


to 
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He retires to a ſenſe of their duty, but the hero with his 
from Rome. friend Lælius, withdrew from Rome to enjoy his 
country ſeat at Cajeta in tranquillity. 

Ha returns However, he returned to oppoſe the ſeditious | 
Carbs the purpoſe of Carbo the tribune, who propoſed a | 
tribune. Jaw for continuing the tribunes in office during 
the pleaſure of the people, without a new elec- 
tion. This law was rejected; but as the diſtur- 
bances continued about the partition of lands, 
Scipio was on the point of being named dictator 
His death. in year 624, when he was found dead in his 
bed. Metellus, who was the great rival of his 
glory, was ſincerely afflicted for the loſs, and ſaid 
to his children; Go and afſiſt at the funerals of 
the greateſt man Rome ever produced; you will ne- 

ver ſee his like again. g 
629. In the mean time Caius Gracchus, who was 
Exius Gra> as virtuous, as zealous, and more eloquent than 
tribune. Tiberius, having for ſome years concealed his 
_ vaſt deſigns in retirement, at length entered into 
the road of honours. Notwithſtanding the fears 
and diſſuaſions of Cornelia, he aimed at the 
tribuneſhip, and was choſen, The concourſe 
of people in the Campus Martius for his election 
was prodigious: many of them, for want of 
room, climbed up on roofs of the houſes, and 
gave their ſuffrages by their acclamations. They 
did juſtice to his great zeal, but did not foreſee 
the fatal conſequences, 
His zeal for Never did tribune ſhew more activity in the 
pep": ſervice of the people. To the diviſion of the 
lands he added ſome new eſtabliſhments, parti- 
cularly public granaries, from whence the poor 
might purchaſe their monthly ſubſiſtence at a 
| 7.0 
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low rate, Being as much maſter of the people 
as he was deteſted by the nobles, he cauſed - 
himſelf to be continued tribune, without being 
intimidated by the fate of his brother, 9223 

That the power of the ſenate might be more His taws to 
and more weakened, he made it appear, that den the 
very ur juſt deciſions were frequently given from the ſfeaue. 
the tribunals, and that the judgment of all diſ—- ; 
putes between individuals ought to be tranf- The ran e 
ferred to the knights, who belonged to the order juſtice 
of plebeians; and he procured a law to be paſſed u 
for that purpoſe. He likewiſe revived the ſta- knights. 
tute which forbid any Roman citizen to be put 
to death without the conſent of the ' ſenate and 

ple. And laſtly, he undertook to proeure the 
freedom of the city, and right of ſuffrage in 
the public aſſemblies, to all the allies of Rome 
in ltaly, © © a | : 2657 

This ſcheme, which was too favourable to the Artful poli- 
popular faction, added greatly to the uneaſineſs 7 ofthe fe- 
of the ſenate, who ſet in motion the ſprings of ſet up Livi- 
a very deep policy to undermine Gracchus, 3*72.2P- 
They gained over Livius Druſus, a young tri- chus. 
bune of uncommon abilities and irreproachable 
character. They ſuggeſted to him how he ought 
to act, to acquire an influenee ſuperior to that 
of his colleague, not by direct oppoſition, but 
by affecting a ſti;] greater zeal for promoting the 
intereſts of the people. Gracchus was charged 
with the care of a colony, which was ſent to 
rebuild Carthage. The number of his party was 
greatly leſſened by his abſence, while that of 
Livius acquired new ſtrength. At his return he 
found his colleagues. were become his 3 
— . an 
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and prevented his being elecled a third time to 
the tribuneſhip. - His mortal enemy, Opimius, 
was choſen conſul, and every thing ſeemed to 
indicate a bloody termination of the diſpute. | 
6h. The people were aſſembled to paſs the new 
ene laws with which the nobility were diſguſted, 
makes the When one of the lictors of Qpitnius, paſſing 
people take near Gracchus's friends, inſolently ' exclaimed; 
* Make way there, ye worthleſs people, upon which | 
he was mſtantly killed. The conful complained 
to the ſenate, and was authoriſed by them to do 
whatever be thought moſt expedient for the good of 
the republic. This ſet form veſted him with the 
ſupreme authority, and he ordered the knights 
to take arms. Notwithſtanding the tears and 
intreaties of an affectionate wife, Gracchus left 
his houſe without any guard, though the danger 
was manifeſt. After the murder of Tiberius, ſaid 
ſhe, what confidence is to be placed either in the laws, 
or in the gods? An enemy to all violence, he had 
- blamed the outrage committed upon the perſon 
of the liftor, a deed which was moſt unjuſtly 
imputed to him: on the contrary, his enemies 
were animated with a deteſtable deſire of revenge, 
and ihe effects could not but be dreadful. | 
Su. , Opimius, at the head of the troops, attacked 
cruel maſ· Mount Aventin, to which the people had retired 
facre, under the direction of Fulvius ; he offered par- 
don to all who would lay down: their arms, and 
engaged to pay for the heads of Fulvius and 
Gracchus their weight in gold. Being aban- 
doned by the people, both of them fell; and 
above three thouſand of their party were killed 
in this tumult. All their bodies wete thrown * 
| t 
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the Tiber, by order of this cruel conſul, who Had 
the impudence to erect a temple to Concord, af- 
ter having deluged the city with blood. 
That the laws of the Gracchi might be annul- The law of 
led, it was enacted, that the rich ſhould pay a ,culles. 


perpetual ſtanding rent, in proportion to the Opimius 


quantity of land they poſſeſſed, and the produce TD 

be divided among the poor : but theſe rents were —— 

very ſoon ſuppreſſed, and nothing remained to b 

the people but their former wretchedneſs, in- 

creaſed by the haughty inſolence of the nobles. 

Opimius being accuſed of the maſſacre commit- 

ted upon ſo many Romans, gained his cauſe be- 

fore the people by the eloquence of Papirius the 

conſul. It was even determined, that the con- 

ſul, with the authority of the ſenate, might free 

the republic from any dangerous citizens, without 

waiting for the opinion of the aſſembly of the 
ple. X 

"The two Gracchi certainly were great men. in be Grac- 

Had they acted with more caution, and leſs — 2 

warmth, they might have extricated the poor 

from oppreſſion, or at leaſt have procured them 

a milder lot; but if they became ſeditious, it 

was not ſo much their fault as the fault of the 

rich, who were void of compaſſion for the ſuf- 

ferings of the people; however, they never de- 


ſerved to be reproached with having aimed at 


tyranny; and the ſenate, by imputing a crime 
to them which was evidently oppoſite to their 
principles and conduct, ſought only to deſtroy 
them, without thinking of the good of the re- 
public. Pretences ſerved them inſtead of juſtice 
in theſe dreadful executions, which taught them 

to 


to be no longer ſparing of Roman blood. The 
people erected ſtatues to the two illuſtrious vic- 
tims of the ſenate. | 
Thedesh Cornelia had always looked upon her two ſons 
of their mo» ag her only treaſure, yet ſhe bore their loſs with 
tofiriou amazing conſtancy. It was imagined that old 
Cornelis. age or calamities had deprived her of her feelings; 
„but they who were of that opinion, ſays Plu- 
„ tarch, were ignorant that a ſuperior genius, 
“ joined to a liberal education, adminiſters pow- 
* erful remedies againſt affliction; and though 
fortune may ſometimes oppreſs virtue, yet ſhe Rt 
& cannot deprive it of that ſerenity and reſolution | 
which never forſakes it in the day of adverſity. | 
Cornelia lived in retirement, and enjoyed the 
peaceful ſociety of the learned, where ſhe was 
honoured by all men of real merit, as a perfe& 
pattern of virtue and politeneſs, or in- one word, 
the wonder of Rome, When ſhewing her | ſons 
to a lady who was fond of dreſs, theſe are my jewels, 
ſaid ſhe; it was the expreſſion of a nable mind, 
which made her duty her greateſt delight. 
Revolt of While Rome was diſtracted by theſe diſtur- 
the des. bances, the ſlaves in Sicily revolted, and gave 
the title of king to one of their number, whoſe 
name was Eurius, Three conſuls carried on the 
war againſt them, which was ended with the tak- 
ing of Enna, and followed by a moſt dreadful 
Eftablich= maſſacre, Some time after the Romans ſettled 
Gaul. colonies in Tranſalpine Gaul, where they founded 
Aix in Provence and Narbonne. They conquered 
the Allobroges and the people of Arvernum 
(Auvergnacs) againſt whom they employed both 
The Dal- treachery and open hoſtilities. The Dalmatiang 


matians 


fabdacs, Were likewiſe reduced, 


My 
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My plan forbids me to enter into theſe details; 
it is of greater conſequence to obſerve, that the 
conſul Scaurus returning from Gaul, in the year 
638, employed his ſoldiers to dig canals in the 
countries of Placentia and Parma, where the 
overflowings of the Po, and other rivers, formed 
impaſſable marſhes. Such ſalutary works are en- 
titled to greater encomiums than the gaining of 
conqueſts. Let us likewiſe take notice of a ſingu- 
lar inſtance of integrity highly worthy of imi- 
tation. | 


Papirius Carbo, who had been conſul, and Noble sen- 


the great enemy of the Gracchi, was proſecuted 


by the orator Craſſus, who was at that time a fu. 


very young man. Papirius was betrayed by one 
of his ſlaves, who ſtole his ſtrong-box, which 
was full of private papers, and put it into the 
hands of the proſecutor. Craſſus, ſtruck with 
horror at the treachery, did not open the box, 
from whence he could have had the cleareſt evi- 
dence, but ſent it back to Papirius, with the ſlave 
in chains, ſaying ; I would rather ſee a guilty ene- 
my eſcape, than deſtroy him by any unworthy means. 
Papirius was notwithſtanding convicted, and went- 
into voluntary baniſhment, where he poiſoned 
himſelf, | 
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The wickedneſs of Fupurtha. — He corrupts the 

ſenate.— War declared agamſt that Prince. 
renova! T Rome every thing was become venal, and 
in the fe- A the morals of the chief citizens were tainted 
nate. by abominable corruption. The immenſe trea- 
ſures which had been poured in upon them from 
all nations, had kindled a paſſion for the poſſeſ- 
ſion of riches, which extinguiſhed every ſentiment 
| of virtue and honour, We need only to read the 
| account of the Jugurthine war, as given by Sal- 
| luſt, to ſee the ſenate in the moſt odious light, as 
a body of men who had ſold themſelves for every 

purpoſe of iniquity. | 

Jugortha The old king Maſiniſſa, that faithful ally of 
accuſed Rome, left three ſons, who jointly governed the 
kingdom of Numidia, till by the death of the 
two others, Micipſa remained ſole maſter. Tho 
he had two children, Adherbal and Hiempfal, 
he adopted Jugurtha, a natural ſon of one of 
his brothers, who had already diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his valour, and whoſe ambition he hoped 
to reſtrain by gratitude ; but he was ſcarce dead 
when Jugurtha begun to put his ambitious 
I ſchemes in practice. Hiempſal was his firſt vic- 
tim, and Adherbal looking upon that murder as 
the prelude to his own deſtruction, raiſed an army 
| for his protection; but having loſt a great part of 
| his territories, he went to Rome to ſue W 
K. he 
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The murderer had been a long time certain, 2 
that the moſt enormous crimes might be palliat- and is ac- 
ed, in the eyes of the ſenators, by the power of ww: 
money, and, accordingly, his liberalities ſpoke 
= favourably for him in the ſenate, where the ma- 
= jority declared in his favour. They contented 
themſelves with ſending ten commiſſioners into 
Africa; and Jugurtha, by bribing Opimius, 
who was at their head, not only was declared 
innocent, but, in the diviſion of the kingdom, 
procured whatever could be obtained from the 
partiality of avaricious judges, whoſe favour he 
had purchaſed. | 

Being reſolved to uſurp the remainder, , he He con-. 
very ſoon took up arms again, and purſuing nud e 
Adherbal, who fled for refuge to Cirtha, he terprizes. 
inveſted that place. Rome | ef to be pro- 
voked, and new commiſſioners were ſent. 
Scaurus, the chief of the ſenate, ſpoke the lan- 
guage of a Roman, threatened the uſurper, 
and ordered him immediately to raiſe the ſiege; 
but ſtill deceit and bribery prevailed. The de- 
puties departed, and Adherbal, being deſerted, 
was obliged to capitulate, and was aſſaſſinated 
by J That monſter, ſtained with the 
2 of his brothers, arrogantly enjoyed their 

poils. 

It was not poſlible longer to wink at ſuch 64. 
crying enormities; and the Roman people in- Peginning 
ſiſted upon taking cognizance of them. The — 
ſenate, ſeeing the neceſſity of giving ſome proof var. 
of their juſtice and vigour, reſolved to carry the 
war into Numidia. Calpurnius Piſo, the conſul, 
ſet out with Scaurus his lieutenant ; they 80 

: bot 


Being ſum- 
moned to 
Rome, after 
he had pur- 
chaſed a 
peace, he 
obtained 
impunity by 
bribery. 


Scaurus, 
who had 
been bribed, 
Judged and 
condemned 
his accom- 
plices. 


Metellus 
continues 
the war. 
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both avaricious, and conſequently inclined to 
betray their truſt. Jugurtha made propoſals to 
them, and having obtained an interview, pro- 


cured an advantageous peace, which undoubt- 
edly coſt him a conſiderable ſum. 


Whilſt the ſenate remained in ſilence, Mem- 


mius, a tribune of the people, loudly exclaimed 
againſt the mercenary prevaricators, and deter- 
mined that Jugurtha ſnould be ſummoned to ap- 
pear, that they might judge whether his ſubmiſ- 

on was fincere or pretended. The Numidian 
depending upon his treaſures and the contempti- 
ble meanneſs of his numerous partizans, arrived 
at Rome, and gained over one of the tribunes. 
He even cauſed one of his relations, who laid 
claim to his crown, to be aſſaſſinated, and yet 
came off unpuniſhed. At leaving Rome he ex- 
claimed, O venal city! thou would ſoon be deſtroy- 
ed if thou could'ſt find any one to purchaſe thee, 

To complete the infamy, Scaurus, at the head 
of a commiſſion appointed to proſecute the trai- 
tors who had been corrupted by Jugurtha, ba- 
niſned his own accomplice, Calpurnius, and ſome 
other ſenators, and even a pontiff, though till 
this inſtance, no pontiff had ever been exiled. 
The moſt criminal ſometimes affect the greateſt 
ſeverity, as if they could hope to eſcape the pub- 
lic cenſure by puniſhing others. 

The war having been renewed under the com- 
mand of Aulus Poſthumius, a cowardly indiſ- 
creet general, he was obliged by Jugurtha to 
paſs under the yoke; but Metellus, the conſul, 
wiped out this ſtain which was thrown upon 
his country. After having fruitleſsly attempted 


by 
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by ſeduction to get Jugurtha into his poſſeſſion, Jogurths 

r Foo dead or * Nr the principles of ho- — 

nour, which ſhould regulate all proceedings, even bimſelt. 

with reſpect to a — enemy, were totally 

relaxed) he was ſo ſucceſsful in carrying on the 

war, that the king was at laſt obliged to fub- 

mit., Beſides two hundred thouſand pounds 

weight of filver, he was compelled to deliver 

up all his elephants, and a part of his horſes 

and arms. After this, being ordered to make 

his appearance before Metellus, diſtruſt revived 

his drooping courage. Though he had been 

already ſtript of his reſources, he reſolved to 

continue the war, chooſing rather, as he ſaid, 

to die in the field, than to preſent to the yoke 

a head ornamented with a diadem = 
Metellus had choſen for his lieutenant the Marinas, the 

famous Marius, a plebeian of obſcure birth, che coal 

without learning or education, but devoured by - dangerous. | 

ambition, Who had been hardened to toil from 

his infancy, ſober, bold, and indefatigable. At 

the ſiege of Numantia, this warrior had attracted 

the attention of Scipio Africanus. From being 

a private ſoldier, he had been promoted to the 

command of a cohort, elected tribune of the 

people, and at laſt prætor, after having twice 

canvaſſed for the edileſhip without ſucceſs. He 

was one of thoſe impetuous characters which 

nothing can divert from their parpoſe, equally 

| _— of doing the greateſt good, or the great- 

eſt miſchief, according as conjenctures are fa- 

vourable, or intereſt guides. =: i 


Marius, 
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He cenfures Marius, aiming at the conſulſhip, and to make 


Metellus 


and the no» himſelf. appear to advantage, was nat aſhamed | 


bility, 


— —_—_ to cenſure Metellus, his general and benefactor. 


choſen con- He accuſed him of a timid tardineſs, and boaſt- 
ſul. 


troops in a ſingle campaign. He procured leave 
ta go to Rome to canvals for the higheſt office 
of the republic; and when there, redoubled his 


invectives, both againſt the illuſtrious Metellus, 


He ie ap- and the whole body of the nobility.” In a word, 


pointed to 


pointed to. he ſo gained the people, that he was choſen 

mand. Conſul, and appointed to proſecute the Jr. 
gurthine war, though the ſenate had aſſi 
that province to Metellus, for the third time, 


in quality of proconſul. Thus did nnn 
triumph. 


He insel Marius being become more bold chan ever in 
agaioſt the his 


_ ſpeeches to the people, before his departure 
gave free vent to his gall againſt the nobility, 
treating them with the utmoſt contempt, and: 
extolling . himſelf with inſolent | haughtineſs. 
The — put into his mouth by. Sallust is a 
picture of his character and ſentiments. There 

may be eaſily traeed the firm uncultivated ſen - 
timents of a ſoldier, who places all merit in 
military accompliſhments. However, his extra- 
vagant declamations contain very uſeful maxims, 
well calculated to make every man, who is proud 


of his birth, bluſh at having diſgraced it by un- 


worthy actions, 


— Such cenſure could never be applied to Me- 


recalled, wr. tellus: he was prudent, and he was a conqueror. 


ed at Rome. He A to bring the war to a ſpeedy —_— 
on, 


1 
| 
4 
] 


ed, that he could finiſh the war with half the l 


| 
2 
2 
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ſion, when he had the mortification to ſee the 
command ſnatched out of his hands by an un- 
grateful wretch whom he himſelf had raiſed. - At 
his return to Rome, he found no difficulty in diſ- 
pelling any unjuſt ſuſpicions that might have 
been conceived againſt him, ard a triumph was 
decreed to him by the people, with the ſurname 
of Numidicus. Having been accuſed by one of 
the tribunes of pillaging the province, the Ro- 
man knights refuſed to examine his accompts, 
which he produced for his vindication. The ftrong- 
eft proof of his innocence, ſaid they, is the teſtimony 
of bis whole life. Was not an accuſation ſo con- 
cluded equal to a triumph ? | 
Notwithſtanding the military ſkill and courage 
of Marius, the Jugurthine war was not finiſhed 


Jugurtha 
delivered 


but by treachery. Sylla, his quæſtor, who very vp to the 


ſoon became his rival, ſeduced Bocchus, king of 


Romans by 
infamous 


Mauritania, and ſon-in-law of Jugurtha *, from treachery. 


his alliance with the king, and then perſuaded 
him to deliver up that prince in the moſt infa- 


- mous manner to the Romans, After having wa- 


vered for ſome time between the calls of nature 
and the temptations of intereſt, Bocchus arreſted 
his father-in-law, who, on the ſecurity of the word 
of honour of his ſon, came to hold a conference, 
at which he was made to expect that Sylla ſhould 
be put in his power, The king of Numidia was 
led to Rome, loaded with chains, to grace the 
triumph of Marius, where he endured the humi- 
hating inſults of the ſoldiery, and periſhed in a 
dungeon, the victim of his own wickedneſs, and 


*M. Millot muſt here be miſtaken, Bocchus being the 
father-in-law of Jugurtha. x b 
| O 


Vol. II, 
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of the revenge of a corrupted republic, become 
contemptible even in the boſom of victory. | 

Rome en- The plunder of his kingdom amounted to three 

— this thouſand ſeven hundred pounds weight of gold, 

war. and near fix thouſand pounds of ſilver, beſides 

coined money. War, which has been fo ruinous 
to modern nations, always enriched the Romans. 

Should we then be ſurpriſed, when we fee that 


their ambition commonly concluded one war on- 


ly to begin another ? But we are now approaching | 
to the period in which the ſpoils of the world were 
only to ſerve as food for civil war, when the de- 
fire of tearing it from one another made the 
ple become the greateſt enemies of the republic, 

and when Rome at laſt was to be puniſhed by 
the wickedneſs of her own children, for the ma- 
ny acts of injuſtice ſhe did to mankind, - 


| 


Invaſion of the Cimbri and Teutones, —Dreadful cor» | 
ruption of the republic, —T he Social war. 


wg» ah HESE inſatiable conquerors were very ſoon 
— 5 xa in danger of loſing the fruit of all their vic- 


tones. tories, by a dreadful deluge of barbarians. The 
Cimbri and Teutones, iſſuing from the north of 
Europe and the neighbourhood of the Baltic, en- 
tered the country of the Norici (at preſent Bava- 
ria and Tirol) and afterwards into Gaul, where 
they were joined by ſome of the people of the 
Gauliſh diſtricts. They defeated five conſuls, with 
a dreadful ſlaughter. In the year 648, Rome loſt | 
fourſcore thouſand men in a ſingle engagement. | 


Marius 


* AY” * 0 

13 > 8 — 
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Marius alone ſeemed to be capable of reco- Marius cho- 


vering theſe loſſes. The laws did not allow an — ha 


abſenc perſon to be choſen conſul, and made it *arsfuccet- 
neceſſary that ten years ſnould elapſe before any — to 
one could be re- elected; however, they waved fs again 
the common form, Marius was appointed con- 
ſul for the ſecond time, before he returned from 
Africa, and choſen for four years ſucceſſively, till 
the barbarians were totally defeated. A very dan- 
gerous precedent in a republican government. 

His capacity and courage were equally diſplay- His capacity 
ed in Gaul, where the war firſt begun. His army geade 10 


dence ia 


was ſubjected to the moſt rigid diſcipline. His this war. 


nephew, a legionary tribune, of a very debauch- 


ed character, having been killed by a ſoldier, 
whom he had inſulted, the homicide fo far from 
being 'puniſhed, was rewarded. Marius, who 
was politician enough to profit by the ſuperſtition 
of his country, with great parade led about a pre- 
tended propheteſs, to whom he dictated oracles, 


and who ſeemed to impreſs the ſtamp of divinity 


upon all his projects. Having been challenged 
to ſingle combat by one of the chiefs of the ene- 
my; 1f be is defirons to die, ſaid the conſul cold- 
ly, let bim hang himſelf. | | 
The Teutones, though ſeparated , from the s5;.. 
Cimbri, were formidable by their number and e Tee. 
bravery, Deſpiſing their inſults, and accuſtoming tones, and 
his troops not to be diſmayed at their appearance e 
or their cries, Marius did not chooſe to hazard 
an engagement till he thought he was ſecure 
of a victory: but he at laſt cut them entirely 
to pieces at Aix in Provence, where, it is ſaid, 
they loſt above an hundred thouſand men. wo 
E 2 fol- 
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following year, being the fifth of his confulliip, 
he likewiſe defeated the Cimbri at Vercellz, E 


while they were laying waſte the country of Ita- 

ly. Plutarch tells us, that the greateſt part of 
theſe barbarians, both men and women, hanged 
themſelves in deſpair, rather than ſurvive their 
defeat, and, when they could find no more 
trees, they tied themſelves by the neck to the 
tails of their horſes, or the horns of their bul- 
locks. Perhaps they would have ſubdued the 


Romans if they had been as well diſciplined, 


but they knew only how to fight hke madmen, | 
and die with courage. Catulus, the proconſul, 
who, with Sylla, commanded a part of the ar- 
my, had a greater fhare in gaining the victory 
than Marius, and partook with him in the ho- 
nour of the triumph. Nevertheleſs, Catulus is 
almoſt entirely forgotten, ſo much does reputa- ! 
tion ſometimes depend upon the caprice of for- | 
tune, iS | 

Marius in faving the republic, ſonght only to 
gratify his ambition. Having an inſatiable deſire 
for honours, and ſaerificing every thing to his 
love of power, by bribery and cringing, he pro- 
cured the conſulſhip for the fixth time; and | 
though the great Metellus was upon the liſt, he 
found means to caufe a man of no merit to be 
appointed his colleague. He formed the ſtricteſt 


Saturnious. union With Saturninus, a tribune of the people, 


and Glaucia, the pretor, two men who were 
equally enemies to virtue and the public weal. 


Law of that Saturninus propoſed an Agrarian law with the 
againſt the following clauſe : ** That the ſenate ſhould ob- 


„ lige themſelves by oath, to confirm whatever 
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« yas enacted by the people, with this penalty, 
« that every ſenator who refuſed to take it, 
« ſhould be degraded; and pay a fine of twenty 
&« talents.” The crafty conſul, who at firft af- 
fected oppoſition, afterwards declared in favour 
of it, with an equivocal reſtriction, which drew 
the ſenators into the ſnare, Metellus, whom he Metellus 
wanted to deſtroy, perſiſting ſingly to refuſe it, es. 
was baniſhed, Either things muſt change; faid 
he, on leaying Rome, and the people, ſeeing: their 
error, will recall me, or they will not change, and 
then I muſt congratulate myſelf on being abſent from 
my country, They did change, and even from 
the violence of Saturninus, who puſhed matters 
to ſuch extremity, that he was forſaken by Ma- 


us. | | | 
That tribune being anxious to have Glaucia 6:3. 
choſen conſul, cauſed his competitor Memmius — 
to be publicly aſſaſſinated; upon which the ſe- bis violence. 
nate, as was the cuſtom in caſes of great danger, mo | 
ordered the confuls to provide for the ſafety of 
the republic. They armed againſt the rioters, 
and purſued Saturninus into the capitol, where 
he and Glaucia were both maſſacred notwith- 
ſanding the deſire which Marius had to fave 
them. Marius very ſoon had the mortification 
to ſee Metellus recalled, who, in the boſom of 
virtue and philoſophy, conſoled himſelf for the 
oppreſhons he had ſuffered; and whoſe baniſh- 
ment, according to a Roman hiſtorian (Velleius 
Paterculus) did him more honour than all his 
dignities, and all his triumphs. Before his ar- 
rival, Marius, upon ſome vain pretence, went 
into Aſia, that he might not witneſs the glory 
0 
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of a rival who had been, oppreſſed by his ambi· | 
55 A 
22 The . en attained the h | 
ofthe re- point of greatneſs, tottered on the . * = 
public. precipice. The generous patriotiſm, which made 
individuals facrifice their own intereſt to the good 
of the ſtate, was almoſt totally forgotten, The 
citizens of the e merit became the victims 
of the worth] Rutilius being baſely accuſed, 
becauſe of his having reproved the public re- 
ceivers fot being guilty of extortion, went into 
a voluntary exile, rather than ſtoop to offer a 
defence. Upon one of his acquaintance ſaying 
to him, that a civil war would very ſoon make 
it an caſy matter to have him recalled, he re- 
plied; I bat harm have I done to you, that you 
oral wiſß me ſuch an-unbappy reſtoration ? May 
country rather bluſh: at my being in bamſbment, 
# affucted- at my return! 
preffions To enrich themſelves, the rax-gatherers may 
cir be ſaid to have Waſted the provinces. Being 
knights, and the courts of juſtice in the poſſeſnon 
of their order, they were not apprehenſive of in- 
quiries being made into their conduct, or the ſe- 
verity of juſtice, Beſides, did not the produce of 
their rapacious plunderings procure them impor- 
tance with their riohes,.: and, in ſome degree, a 
title to impunity ? ?? 

— The greateſt officers i in the ſtate gave into a pa- 
the great. rade x opulence and the caprices of luxury, 
which give room to ſuppoſe, or always bring at- 
| ter them, a depravation: of manners. 
Whimo! Craſſus the orator, though he was cenſor, 
eraror. diſtinguiſned himſelf 'by a magnificence, which 


would 
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a ſhameful irregularity. According to Macro- 
bius, he was ſo fond: of a tame lamprey, that 
after the death of the fiſh he-wore mourning, 
and had a monument erected to its memory. A 
ſenator, who was tribune of the people (for the 
patricians came to be deſirous of that office) 
cauſed the law to be annulled which limited 
the expences of the table, repreſenting. it as the 
ruſt of barſh uncivilixed antiquity. In a word, 
the paſſions were daily inflamed by new vices, 
and one ſpark was ſufficient to kindle a civil 
war, to which- that of the allies ſerved as a pre- 
lude. | | 7 


would have been puniſhed-in former times as 


The Italian ſtates, allies of Rome, had for a er, 
long time hoped to be admitted to the privi- 5 


55 


ws of 


leges of Roman citizens. Caius Gracchus, to which oc- 


ſtrengthen his party, had' endeavoured to - pro- 
cure this important advantage to the Latins, 
and loſt his life in the attempt. Druſus, the 
tribune, a man of eminent abilities, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by his birth, formed a chimerical ſcheme 
to gratify the allies, and all the different orders 
of the ſtate. Seeking to redreſs great evils, he 


occaſioned ſtill greater, which is a common con- 


ſequence when vice prevails. ; He | propoſed 
Agrarian laws, the ſettling of new colonies, and 
the diſtribution of corn for: the relief of the 


poor: he likewiſe propoſed that the adminiftra- He deprives 
the knights 
of ſome part 
of their ju- 

icial au · 


tion of juſtice. ſhould be ſhared between the ſe - 
nators and the knights, as the knights had pub- 


licly abuſed that power; and that any magiſtrate , 


who ſhould prevaricate in the execytion of that 


office ſhould be brought to a trial, It was ſaid, 


tho? 


caſion the 
Social war. 


IT, nated. 
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tho! upon what authority is not known, that he 
intended to indemnify the knights, by cauſing 
three hundred of them to be admitted into the 
ſenate. As the allies had very conſiderable influ- 
ence by means of their friends and relations, 
Druſus won them over to his intereſt, by promiſ- 
ing them the privileges of citizens. So well did 
he know how to manage the tempers of the peo- 


le, that notwithſtanding the warmeſt oppoſition, 
2 laws were paſſed. | | 


He could Beſide the inconvenience ariſing from the num- 
not obtain 


che richte of ber of citizens being multiplied without end, 
the city for there Was one great obſtacle to the pretenſions of 
the elles. the allies. The Romans could not conſent to 
make theſe people their equals, whom they had 
always looked upon as their ſubjects; and in this 
reſpe&t, Druſus felt the weakneſs of his influence. 
The allies, having loſt all hope of ſeeing his pro- 
miſe made good, fome of them entered into a re- 
ſolution to aſſaſſinate the conſuls. The tribune 
being informed of the conſpiracy, had the gene- 
roſity to acquaint Philippus the conſul, who was 
Notwith- his greateſt enemy. As a reward of his ſervice, 
ſanding the he Was hirnſelf aflaflinatea; very ſoon after. An 
Druſus, he anecdote has been related of him, which will ſerve 
was Alla. to give us an idea of his virtue. The architect 
offering to conſtruct a new houſe which he was 
building, in ſuch a manner as to prevent his be- 
ing overlooked ; Rather employ your art, ſaid he, 
that my actions may be expoſed to the view of the 
whole world.” How do ſuch worthy citizens make 
vice hang down her head, even in days of univer- 


ſal corruption! 


* - 
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war of the allies, who had concerted to revolt, 


57 


The death of Druſus ſerved as a ſignal for the Revolt of 


the allies. 


The Social 


They took up arms and were the more formida- ***: 


ble, as they were accuſtomed to the military 
knowledge and diſcipline of the Romans; and 
without them Rome had never conquered. The 
Samnites and Marſi were at their head. They 
formed a plan of a new republie upon the model 
of that whoſe yoke they wanted to ſhake off, and 
appointed conſuls, prætors, and other magiſtrates 
for themſelves. They fought againſt the beſt 
Roman generals, Marius, Sylla, and Pompey, 
and after the firſt campaign, ſent to Rome to de- 
mand juſtice, and to claim a ſhare of thoſe ad- 
vantages which they had contributed to procure. 
The fenate replied with their uſual ſteadineſs, 
that their demands might be attended to, if they 
laid down their arms and acknowledged their 
fault, but if they did not comply, let them take 
care how they ſent any more ambaſſadors. From 
that time they fought with ſtill greater invetera- 
cy, and with various ſucceſs, till Roman policy 
found it neceſſary to employ artifice as well as 
reſolution. After having enrolled her freedmen, 
contrary to cuſtom, Rome artfully granted the 
privileges of the city to thoſe of the allies who 
had continued in their duty, and alſo to ſuch of the 
reſt as made proper ſubmiſhon, ſo that the So- 
cial war relaxed all at once, Each people with- 
drawing from the [cages in order to obtain the 
object of their pretenſions by a ſeparate treaty, 
The Samnites and the Lucanians alone obſti- 
nately perſiſted in the war, 


The 


— po- 
icy. diſa 
part of * 
allies by 
making 
chem citiy 
zens. 
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Fe * The ſenate very ſoon diſcovered a means of 
duldet form- rendering that which had been obtained with fo 
2 much difficulty, of very little uſe to the allies. 
of diſtribu- Inſtead of diſtributing them among the thirty- 
ing hem five tribes, where, from their number, they would 
old. have had a majority of votes, they compoſed 
eight new tribes, who, as they were to give their 
voices laſt, could have no fort of influence: how- 
ever, they conſented to this, either from their 
not . ſeeing what would be the conſequence of 
ſuch an arrangement, or that they were ſuffici- 
ently gratified by being admitted as citizens. 
The knights After the death of Druſus all his laws were 
deprived. of annulled; but Plautius the tribune ſucceeded bet- 
niſtration of ter in ̃ ſtripping the knights of their zuriſdiction, 
r juice. He cauſed a law to be paſſed to make each tribe 
name fifteen of their number to try civil cauſes ; 
but the audaciouſneſs of the wicked could no 
A dreadful longer be reſtrained,. Aſellio, the pretor, who 
"ea, © protected the poor againſt the uſury and inſults 
of .their creditors, was aſſaſſinated at the very 
time he was offering up a facrifice, without the 
ſenate being able to diſcover the authors of ſuch 
_.. .__- an atrocious and glaring rige. 
Human -vic- The practice of ſacrificing human victims had 
tims forbid- taken. place on particular occaſions, but they had 
den been lately forbidden. It was an homage paid 
to humanity: but we ſhall ſoon fee both citizens 
2 the republic ſacrificed to gratify frantic pal 
nons. rer 33 non | 
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NINTH EPOCHA. 


The Civil Wars, — Ruin of the Republic, 


From the year of Rome 665 to 724. 


CHAPEL 
Marius and Sylla begin the civil war. 


IHE Social war being ended, it was but The Secid 
4 ors, bays ſtep farther to involve the re- de hu 
public in all the horrors of a civil war. 


It was wars. 
no longer new to ſee that blood flowing which 
nature and the laws ſhould have rendered preci- 
ous ; and the violence of the different factions 

had made acts of oppreſſion perfectly familiar. 
When an ambitious man is deſirous of carrying 

his point by force of arms, it is an eaſy matter 

to find miniſters for his outrageous purpoſes; of 
which Marius and Sylla ſet a dreadful example. 
We have already made the reader ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with Marius, but the other deſerves to 
be better known. | fc}, 
He was of the illuſtrious family of the Cor- sy11« in- 
nelii, and deſcended from Cornelius Rufinus, fr aer 
who had been expelled the ſenate, by the cen- and noble 
ſors, in the year of Rome 4%, becauſe he had dirt. 
ſilver plate in his poſſeſſion to the amount of 


more 


Cs 


Salgicius; © Marius could never forgive Sylla- for having 
te zribuae, aſcribed the ſucceſs of the expedition againſt Nu- 
1 tom Midia to himſelf; and though old, unwieldy, and 
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more than a hundred and five ounces, and from 
that time not one of that branch of the family 
had attained the rank of conſul. Sylla being 
poſſeſſed of the happieſt genius, improved by 
learning and politeneſs, excited by ambition, 
and a love of glory, with courage, activity, and 
exceſſive pliancy of diſpoſition, was perfectly 
qualified for raiſing the honour of his family. 
Though fond of pleaſures, he knew how to ſa- 
crifice them ta his fortune and reputation; and 
though born to very little, he amaſſed great 
riches, which undoubtedly made him deſerve the 
cenſure once thrown out againſt him: How is it 
Poſſible that yon can be an Long man, who are at 
preſent fo rich, though your father did not leave 
He riſes to yori any thing ? After the Jugurthine war he 
bees el de obtained the office of "the & means of his 
fate. * HP and intrigues. Perhaps he owed a con- 
ſiderable part al his popularity to his entertain- 
ing the people with a combat of a hundred lions 
againſt men, a moſt dreadful ſpectacle! but 
perfectly agreeable to the taſte of the Romans; 
and this, together with his diſtinguiſhed actions 
during the Social war, wherein he outſhone Ma- 
rius, greatly increaſed their attachment to 
his perſon. He was choſen conſul, and was 
ſent to carry on the war againſt Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, whom I ſhall ſoon have occaſion 


to men tion. 


665. 
By 5 of of 


him the 
command of infirm, wanted to have the command i in this new 


the war K war. To carry it from his rival, he joingd with 
again DIE I 


thridates, © Sulpt- 


* 
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Sulpicius, tribune of the people, an inſolent un- 
ruly man, always eſcorted by ſatellites, whom he 
impudently called his anti- ſenate. After a tu- 
mult, in which the lives of both conſuls were in 
danger, a law was paſſed by the tribune, im- 
porting that the allies, who were newly admitted 
into the freedom of the city, ſhould be incorpo- 
rated with the ancient tribes, inſtead of forming 
eight new tribes, as had been determined by the 
late conventions. By this means, having ſecured 
a majority of votes, he propoſed to appoint Ma- 
rius, who was then out of office, to be —— of 
the army againſt Mithridates, and eaſily carried 
his point. 

Sylla was at his camp when he received infor- 


61 


Sylla enters 


mation of this affront, and reſolving to be re- Nome fword 


venged, led his army, upon which he knew he 
could depend, towards Rome, where a number 
of his party had been already maſſacred. He 
entered ſword in hand, and threatened to ſet fire 
to the city if he met with the leaſt oppoſition. 
Marius and Sulpicius being fled, he reſtrained 
the ſoldiers, and prevented them from commit- 
ting any outrage. He annulled the laws of Sul- 
picius, and re- eſtabliſned the authority of the ſe- 
nate by reſtoring the ancient rule which forbid 
any law to be propoſed until it had their ſanction: 
he enacted, that the people ſhould from thence- 
forth give their votes by centuries, and not by 
ttibes, and they being intimidated, confirmed all 
theſe changes. The republic was in ſuch a wav- 


in hand. 
Thechanges 
which he 
made, 


ering ſtate, that whoever was ſtrongeſt diftated 
whatever laws he pleaſed. When principles are 


annihilated, force muſt govern, | 
| The 


we 


Decree of 
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reeoef The conſul, to gratify his revenge, propoſed 
N to 


. 


the ſenate to have Marius and his ſon, Sulpi- 
cius and nine of their adherents, declared ene- 
mies of their country. This was oppoſed with 
great ſpirit by Q Scævola, a learned and truly 
worthy citizen. Neither your threatenings, 
nor your ſoldiers, faid he, ſhall make me diſ- 
grace my old age, by declaring that man the 
„ enemy of Rome, who has preſerved both 
«© Rome and Italy.“ But the other ſenators were 
more pliant, and paſſed a decree of proſcription. 
The head of Sulpicius being brought to Rome, 
became an object of terror. Marius was taken 
in the marſhes of Minturnæ, where he had con- 
cealed himſelf. A ſoldier, who was to have 
been his executioner, awed by the ſight of that 
great general, durſt not ſtrike the blow; and 


te people of Minturnæ aſſiſted him to make his 


Marius on 
the ruins of 


Carthage. 


666, 
Cinna cho- 
ſen conſul, 
declares 


eſcape into Africa. The governor of that pro- 
vince having ſent him orders to depart, Marius 
boldly replied to the officer who delivered the 
meſſage; Go and tell him, that thou haft ſcen Mari- 
us, 4 fugitrve, amidft the ruins of Carthage, A 
ſtriking picture of the viciſſitudes of fortune! He 
then retired with his ſon to an iſland, in expecta- 
tion of ſome favourable revolution. 7 

Every thing very ſoon changed its appearance 
in Rome. Cinna, a violent partiſan of Marius, 
was choſen conſul, to which Sylla agreed, after 


againſt Sy. having made him ſwear that he would not 
la, and is 


expelled. 


poſe his intereſt. He even affected to — 
ſeeing the people make uſe of that liberty to 
which he pretended he had reſtored them; but 
this moderation was not ſufficient to diſarm his 


oppo- 
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opponents of the hatred they had conceived 
againſt him. The new conſul, though his rela- 
tion, cauſed him immediately to be accuſed by a 
tribune, and by this means obliged him to ſet out 
for the army that was engaged in carrying on the 
war againſt Mithridates; for all proſecutions 

inſt a citizen immediately ceaſed when he was 
employed in the ſervice of the republic; and, up- 
on his departure, Cinna acted without any re- 
ſerve. He reſtored the law made by Sulpicius 
regarding the privileges of the allies, but being 
oppoſed by his colleague Octavius, they came to 
blows, and the forum ſwum in blood. The ene- 
my of Sylla was driven out of Rome, deprived 
of the conſulſhip, and Merula, prieſt of Jupiter, 
choſen his ſucceſſor. 

Marius finding this a favourable opportunity, 
returned and joined Cinna, who declared him pro- 
conſul, when both, at the head of a conſiderable 
army, laid ſiege to the city. Their preſumption 
was greatly increaſed by the ſenate ſubmittin 
to ſend them deputies. Cinna refuſed to hearken 
to them till he was acknowledged to be the 
rightful conſul, and promiſed, upon his being 
recognized after the voluntary demiſſion of Me- 
rula, that he would ſpare the lives of the people; 


but, nevertheleſs, Marius and he, with the other 


leaders, entered into a reſolution to put all thoſe 
to death whom they looked upon as enemies, 


and accordingly that dreadful maſſacre was per- 
petrated. 


Marius and 
Cinna be- 
ſiege Rome 
and maſſa- 
cre their 
enemies. 


Let us figure to ourſelves a city ſtormed by General 


ſavages, the heads of the moſt illuſtrious citi- 


idea of the 
miſeries of 


zens expoſed to public view upon the roſtra; Rome. 


1 the 


— 
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the poſſeſſion of wealth and power a ſufficient 
cauſe for being proſcribed ; a thirſt of blood in- 
creaſed even by carnage; the furious Marius, who 
had affected to feel the depreſſion of a man under 
"misfortunes, though above ſeventy years of age, 
ſurpaſſing Cinna in acts of cruelty, and we ſhall 
have formed an idea of the dreadful ſpectacle 
which was then exhibited in Rome: | 
One bro" I ſhall mention a fingle anecdote, which may 
another. ſerve to mark the character of civil wars. Two 
brothers happened to encounter in an engage- 
ment, wherein the one killed the other without 
knowing him, and while ſtripping him of his ar- 
mour, diſcovered who he was, when, in a tranſ- 
port of deſpair, he immediately killed himſelf up- 
on the funeral pile of his brother, that their aſhes 
by that means might be mingled. | 
Deathof At the cloſe of this year of barbarity, Marius 
ing his fe. and Cinna ſeized upon the conſulſhip, without 
venth e- condeſcending to wait the form of election. 
© The firſt of them died very ſoon after, Being 
greatly diſturbed by the apprehenſions which 
were the natural conſequence of his guilt, he 
dreaded the retutn of the victorious Sylla, whoſe 
vengeance he concluded muſt be terrible. Hav- 
ing no reſources from the exerciſe of reaſon, he 
endeavoured by immoderate drinking to lull 
his ſenſes aſleep, and thus met the death he de- 
Hewas ſerved. If that monſter of cruelty and wicked- 
barn by bis NEſs ſaved Rome, it was only to deſtroy it on a 
ambition. future occaſion. Learning which he ſo much 
affected to deſpiſe, would at leaſt have informed 
him, that he only tormented himſelf in a vain 
purſuit of happineſs; that being elected ſeven 


times 
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2 to the confulſhip was an ineffectual re- 
edy for the diſtractions 6f 4 iind immer ſed in 

gilt and that iniquitous powef ettiployetl in ex- 
erciſes of cruelty, muſt ptbve an equal ſcour! 
to the oppreſſor and the oppreſſed. 'His exam- 

e will never be quoted by the enemies f leurn- 
ing ; no better evidence need be addiiced to re. 
fute their inv ectives. 
Valerius Marimus tells us, that the day c on Barbarity of 
which Matius was Butied; Eimbria, one of his Strela the 
moſt violent partiſans; Eatifed the celebrated poatif. 
pontiff Scævola to be Aſſaſſinätedd, wad "Hs the 
wound did not prove tnortal, ſutnmofied Him to - 
be tried. Some perſon aſſtin Fimbrm, Of 55 * 


65 


be propeſed 10 uccuſe this vahtable mat O nit 
baving received the wound ih dagger Beep enbug 


in bis boch, laid he, f oi 6 Wk 
lea. This ſtory ſcerns abfurd, but Swe * 
were moch worſe than Will Beals, 


(4 {f93V 4 10 


17 
well * — 


5 & H Al 5. . 2 Aach nett 


Tle Eben of Silla. Dew Gen ad 45 — 
e 4 mu enemy to e 


＋ is new: kim to Glen Sylla 3 in Frog —Mithridates 
tions, and to be matle acquainted With the fa- 5 
mous enemy againſt whom he was employed. Rome. 
We have already ſeen the Roman republic eſta- 
bliſn her deſpotie ſway in Aſia, cena 
kings, ptotecting ſome to ſubdue others; and 
ſetting herſelf up as an univerſal umpire; that ſhe 


Vol. II. 13 might 
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might decide in ſuch manner as was beſt calcu- 
lated to ſerve her own purpoſes. When Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, came to be of age ſuffi- 
cient to engage in military enterpriſes, he was 
reſolved: to oppoſe this ambitious power. His 
illuſtrious birth, the elevation of his ſentiments, 
the great powers of his genius, his courage cone 
firmed by being inured to fatigue, his advanta- 
IP Fou ſituation, his harbours upon the Euxine 


. ſea, altogether contributed to make him capable 
' +... of, ſucceeding in the moſt difficult undertakings, 
and his ambition was boundleſs, © 
His con- "This prince had wreſted Cappadocia from Ario- 
Alla and in barzanes, and Bithynia from Nicomedes, both 
Greece. of them kings in wich Rome, and con- 
quered all Aſia Minor. Rome having declared 
Maſſacre of war againſt him, he cauſed fourſcore thouſand | 
n Romans or Italians to be maſſacred in one day, | 
as if he had been reſolved to kindle an irrecon- | 
cileable hatred between the two nations. Such N 
a dreadful carnage, which was extended with the 
| ſame rage through all the provinces, proves how 
: much the Roman yoke was deteſted in Aſia. 
| The Athe- The generals of Mithridates at laſt took poſ- 
i 5 ſeſſion of Greece; and the Athenians were Lol 
vp to him. iſhly elated at this change of maſters. Ariſtion, 
an ambitious ſophiſt, who inſpired them with 
| this enthuſiaſm in favour of Mithridates, govern- 
| ed Athens like a tyrant; the worthy leader of a 
| ſlaviſn people, whoſe ancient glory was reduced 


to diſputes about words. 19 7 
666. = Mithridates having taken advantage of the 
- os ef troubles which prevailed in Rome, Sylla as we 

Ackene, and formerly obſerved, at laſt ſet out to ſtop his ca- 
1 Heer; 
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reer; and paſſing into Greece, reſolved to ſeize fares it on 
Athens and the Piræus at the ſame time. The the great 
money with which he had been ſupplied being men which 
inſufficient (for he laviſhed it upon his ſoldiers to had pro, 
attach them to his intereſt) he ſeized upon the duced. 
treaſures of the temples, not even ſparing that of 
Delphos. On receiving them, he ſaid ſmiling, that 

his victory certainly could not be doubted, fince his troops 

were paid by the gods, Though ſurrounded with 
dangers, the Athenians could not help retorting 

the raillery. A dreadful famine compelled them 

to ſue for pardon, and their deputies, or rather 

the deputies of Ariſtion, were ſent to harangue 
Sylla: they ſpoke loudly of Theſeus and of Co- 

drus, of the battles of Marathon and Salamis. Go 

and repeat theſe fine diſcourſes in your ſchools, ye vain 
conceited mortals, ſaid he; I did not come here to 

learn your hiſtory, but to pumſh rebels. The = 

was taken by ſtorm, and given up to be plundered; 

but the conqueror, when he was going to give 
orders to raze it to the ground, relented, and 
pardoned the Irving for the ſake of the dead; ſuch 
reſpect did the glory of the ancient heroes of 
Athens and the great geniuſes which ſhe had for- 

merly produced ſtill command, notwithſtanding 

the abject ſtate to which that famous republic had 

ſunk, The Piræus was burnt to the ground, 

after Archelaus, one of the beſt generals of Mi- 
thridates, had been obliged to abandon it. 

All the hopes of the enemy were blaſted by He gaias 
Sylla's gaining to complete victories, the one eie. 
at Cheronea and the other at Orchomenos. He 
acquired the more honour at the ſecond battle, as 
it was on the point of being loſt ; ſeeing his troops 

| F 2 flying, 
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flying, he haſtened to that quarter, diſmounted 
from his horſe, and ſeizing a ſtandard, expoſed 
himſelf to the enemy, at the ſame time crying 
out to his flying army; It ball be my glory that 1 
periſbed bere; but for you, if you are aſked where you 


abandoned your general, you may anſwer at Orcho- 


He rejected 
the offers 
made him 
by the ge- 
neral of Mi- 
thridat es 
with diſ- 
dain. 


A fine » 
ing by Syl- 
la. 


menos, This was ſufficient to make the Romans 
invincible. (non dh 
At this very time when Sylla was ſo mo 
in ſupporting the Roman cauſe, he was proſcribed 
as an enemy of the republic. Cinna, who was cho- 
ſen conſul for the third time, in conjunction with 
Carbo, his colleague, exerciſed the moſt inſuffer- 
able tyranny. Archelaus, thinking that Sylla would 
be glad in ſuch a ſituation to bring the war to a 
| y concluſion, made bim an offer of every 
kind of aſſiſtance if he choſe to return into Italy. 
The Roman general incenſed at the propoſal, of- 
fered him in his turn to place him on the throne 
of Mithridates, if he would deliver up the fleet 
which was under his command. Archelaus re- 
plied he abhorred treaſon. I bat, ſaid Sylla, 
ſhall you, a Cappadocian, the ſlave or friend of a king 
of barbarians, bluſh to purchaſe a crown at ſuch a 
price, yet dare io talk of treachery to a Roman gene- 
ral, to Sylla ? He concluded by preſcribing the 


terms upon which a peace would be granted to 


Mithridates; that he ſhould yield up all his con- 


queſts, and confine himſelf within his ancient 
territories; that he ſhould; return all his priſoners 
and the fugitive ſlaves; pay two thouſand ta- 
lents to the Romans, and likewiſe deliver to them 


ſeventy of his ſhips of war: to which terms Ar- 


1 


chelaus 
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chelaus agreed without waiting for inſtructions 
from Mithridates. | 
In the mean time, Valerius Flaccus, who had Flaccus ſent 
been appointed general by Cinna, came by or- — lk 
der of the ſenate to deprive Sylla of the com- ed by Fim · 
mand; an order not eaſy to be executed. All . 
his army except two legions forfook him, 
and joined the troops under Sylla. Flaccus, 
finding that he could do nothing againſt him, 
marched away for Byzantium to attack Mithri- 
dates, but was killed by his own lieutenant, 
the violent Funbria, whom he had degraded, 
and who had not the leaſt regard for duties of 
any kind. Fimbria immediately aſſumed the 
command, and begun the war in Aſia with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs. He encouraged his army by 
indulging them in licentiouſneſs and the liberty 
of plundering wherever they went, without 
foreſeeing that troops once eorrupted will not 
long continue in ſubordination, 
Mlithridates requeſted an interview with Sylla, Fimbris 
to whom he. ſubmitted upon the terms already 8. bud 
propoſed; and immediately after the concluſion concluded « 
of the treaty, Sylla marched: againſt Fimbria Nate. 
who was his: perſonal enemy. He cauſed him dates. 
to be ſummoned to come and give up the com- 
mand of the army; but Fimbria refufed, and 
being forſaken by all his ſoldiers, after having 
endeavoured in vain. to make the general be aſ- 
ſaſſinated, he fell upon his own ſword, He had 
all the abilities and all the cruelty of Marius. fp 
The fortunate Sylla having thus overcome St en- 
every obſtruction, was unwilling to leave Aſia army, by 
till he had revenged the maſſacre. of ſo many which tic 


are corrupt · 
Romans, ed. 


r R — ; 
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Diſorders in 
Rome. 
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Romans. Plutarch ſays, that the contributions 
which were levied from the rebellious cities 
amounted to twenty thouſand talents. His le- 

10ns were cantoned over the whole country, 
where the inhabitants were obliged to pay each 
ſoldier ſixteen drachmæ every day, beſides lodg- 
ing and furniſhing them with proviſion. Such 
a pernicious example foreboded the decay of 
diſcipline, * Then, ſays Salluſt, was the firſt 
time that a Roman army was ſeen to have a 
“ paſſion for wine and women, a taſte for 
** ſtatues, pictures, and carved vaſes; to rob 
individuals, cities, and temples; and, in a 
* word, to pillage every thing both facred and 
profane.“ Every day this rapacious diſpo- 
ſition increaſed more and more. As much as 
Sylla deſerves to be cenſured for allowing diſ- 
Cipline to be enervated, ſo much does he de- 
ſerve to be admired, ſay Paterculus, for hav- 
ing ſuſpended his reſentment, and left his own 
intereſt neglected, until he had finiſhed the war 
againſt Mithridates. He thought it his duty 
to cruſh the enemy, before he revenged the 
“ injuries done to him by his fellow citizens.” 
But all his glory was very ſoon tarniſhed by the 
cruelty of that revenge ; and the adverſary of 
Marius was, far a time, a faithful imitator of 
his inhumanity, pi 

An univerſal diſorder in the public finances, 
as well as in private fortunes, which was ef- 
fected by the diſtruſt, and the perpetual alarms 
to which the Romans had been for ſome time 
expoſed ; but above all, by the loſs of Aſia, 
where. the republic had an infinite number of 

7 | ſettlements ; + 
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ſettlements; the ruin of public credit by this 
violent ſhock, and the change that was made in 

the value of money, which occafioned every 
commercial tranſaction to be diſtruſted, all con- 
curred to increaſe the diſtractions in Rome after 

the death of Marius. Cinna and Carbo, who were 
ſtill conſuls, had raiſed troops to oppoſe Sylla. 

The firſt of them fell in a military ſedition, and 

the other demanded hoſtages from all the towns 

in Italy; but Caſtricius, the chief magiſtrate of a magic- 


- Placentia, refuſing to comply, I have number place © 


Placentia 


of ſwords, ſaid Carbo; and J, replied the ma- oppoſes 
giſtrate boldly, a number of years.” A ſimiliar pave 22 
anſwer was ſaid to have been given by Solon to 
Piſiſtratus ; it expreſſes the nite ſentiments of 
an old man, who looks upon life as nothing in 
compariſon of virtue, | | 


. * F 


*C HF 


Return of Sylla. His proſcriptions His 
| dictatorſbip, and his death, 


HEN Sylla arrived with his army, which , 62 
conſiſted only of about forty thouſand S. His 
men, he found above two hundred thouſand in 22 
arms to oppoſe him, but he was beloved by his 3 
ſoldiers, and had the art to ſeduce the reſt to 
join his party. Carbo, ſpeaking of him, ſaid, 
He 1s a lion and a fox, 1 dread the fox more than 


the lion, A whole confular army, with Cethegus, 
Verres, 


„ e Naarn 
and Poropey,. who, thougb very A. young, 
by Nad himſelf already Jak d by bis merit, 
Pere & "ane oY. others of high rank, joined 
tO No people, and in 
ied hep wa confidence. Crag having 
ALATA an elfort when going to levy. troops, 
bc uſe he was to craſs; a country in paſſeſſion 
of the enemy; / 1 75 75 77 0 L. 4 , 

and your, Rindred, u 

che and whoſe murder 


7 Judo rather. 
ave 
ck 1 by ov No e words Crafſus in- 
tly (ct out and Kane his commiſion ſuc+ 


ce 
He gains ſe- "The wa Nathan was def jak 5 an ac: 
van went ton where be ſeven thouſan The 
Young Marius being conſul next yea, g 
avi 


ng, like his Es maſſacred a many 
of the ſenate, in his turn engaged Syl an 


ſaw his army cut to pieces. Ag 1 to Bylla 8 
memoirs, quoted by Plutarch, he loſt only 
twenty- three men, though he killed twenty 
thouſand of the enemy, and took eight thou- 
ſand priſoners. How 1s it poſſible to credit | 
this, if we believe what is ſaid afterwards, that =} 
both armies, fo ht for a conſiderable time with 
| e A : 
2 A la V&tory, which. was gained over the 
dented 0 . Lucanians at the gates of 
poly mo wor ll more glorious for Sylla. Theſe 
vnconquerable enemies of the Roman name 
obſtinaccly, pecliſted in, carrying on the Social war, 
under the command. of Telehnus, who was a 
brave and able * and were not defeated 
till after they h 4 ren victorious, Tenn 


\ 
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was killed in the field of battle. Sylla cauſed fix Trexcher- 
thouſand men to be cruelly maſſacred, who had ts the con 
laid down their arms, and to whom he had pro- duered. 
miſed their lives. The rage of civil war had poi- 
ſoned a character which ſeemed to have more in- 
clined to acts of beneficence aiſd moderation than 
violence. | 

In all the hiſtories of human barbarity, there A! bis «ae 
are few inſtances of enormous cruelty to be com- rived. 
pared with the proſcriptions of Sylla. Some per- 

(on (aid to him, We. do not aſk mercy for 
„ thoſe whom you are reſolved to put to death, 
% but that you would relieve from apprehenſion 
e thoſe whom you mean to fave.” I do not as yet 
know whom, I mean to. ſave, anſwered he. ben 
name thoſe whom you are reſolved to deſtroy, replied 

va other. The next day was publiſhed a liſt of 

urſcore who were proſcribed, of whom Marius 
and Carbo, the two conſuls, were the firſt; the 
day following, another liſt of two hundred and 
twenty; and a like number again on the third 
day. At laſt the tyrant declared that he would 
not pardon any of his enemies, 

To afford any of them an aſylum, though con- Cruelty car- 
nected by the ties of blood, was a capital offence, dente 
The ſlave was invited by rewards to murder his tremity. © 
maſter, and even the ſon to kill his father; the 
ſum of two. talents being paid for the head of eve- 
ry perſon proſcribed. Property was confiſcated, 
and even unborn generations were puniſhed; for 
the grandchildren of thoſe unfortunate people 
were declared infamous, and incapable: of hold- 
ing any office. Rome and the provinces: were - 
made ſcenes of dreadful butchery, for great 


numbers 
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numbers were ſacrificed only becauſe of their 
wealth. It is my eftate that has proſcribed me, ſaid 
a peaceable quiet man, of the name of Aurehus, 
who lived far diſtant from all intrigues of tate. 
Catiline diſ· It is enough to mention that Catiline, who had 
riognihes been the executioner of his brother and brother- 
che proſcrip- in- law, was the principal miniſter in this dread- 
_ ful havock. After having preſented to Sylla in 
the forum the bloody head of a perſon who had 
been proſcribed, he waſhed his hands in the luſ- 
tral water of a temple, that he might equally in- 
ſult religion and humanity. 
Deathofthe Marius being no longer able to defend Pre- 
Master aud neſte, (Paleſtrina) to which he had retired, agreed 
Cazbo., with one of his friends, that they ſhould put one 
another to death, and accordingly they fell by 
mutual wounds. Carbo, the other conſul, fled 
from Italy, and was purſued by Pompey, who 
ſaw him proſtrate at his feet, ard ordered him to 
be put to death, though Carbo had a right to ex- 
pect a proof of his gratitude, Thus the Romans 
revenged upon one another the cauſe of ſo many 
nations, who had been cruſhed by their ambition. 
Thus the love of country being totally extin- 
guiſhed by every vicious habit, the people gave 
themſelves up to the gratification of every violent 
paſſion, to wickedneſs and murder, | 


652 One man being in poſſeſſion of the whole au- 
Sika. thority, the republic was at an end; it was by his 
tor. | ſword that he acquired and maintained his title; 

but he wanted one yet more reſpectable. As the 
8 very name of king would have made the Romans 


ſnudder with horror, he cauſed it to be propoſed 
to the people, that a dictator ſhould be * 
Pes! | * 
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for an unlimited time, to repair the evils which 
the ſtate had ſuſtained ; and declared that if they 
thought proper to entruſt him, he was willing 
to diſcharge the duties of that office. This was 
in fact appointing himſelf, though by his addreſs 
he ſaved appearances. Thus perpetual deſpotiſm 
was eſtabliſhed by the votes of the people, for 
no power upon earth was more arbitrary than that 
of a dictator, Sn 
Sylla, who had made himſelf the tyrant of 
Rome, by ſeizing favourable opportunities of ac- 
compliſhing his purpoſes, no ſooner found that he 
was abſolute maſter, than he made ſome very 
prudent laws to reſtore good order in the ſtate. 
He curbed murder and oppreſſion ; he reſtored 
the courts of juſtice to the ſenate, into which he 
incorporated 300 knights, to fill up the vacancies 
occaſioned by the war and proſcriptions; he fo 
regulated the order of ſucceſſion to offices, that 
no one could be appointed prætor till he had 
ſerved the office bf quæſtor, nor conſul without 
having previouſly been pretor; and according to 


15 


He makes 


ſome good 


laws to re- 
ſtore order 
in the ſtate, 


the ancient laws, he enacted that an interval of 


ten years ſhould paſs before thè ſame perſon could 
be re- elected conſul , he limited the power of the 
tribuneſhip, by prohibiting the tribunes from in- 
termeddling in legiſlation, by ordering that they 
ſhould be choſen out of the body of the ſenate, 
and that they ſhould not expect to riſe to a higher 
dignity. From that time the tribuneſhip afford- 
ed no temptation to the ambitious ; for how was 
it to be expected that the firſt offices of the re- 
public would be renounced ? | 


— 


After 
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128 After having deſtroyed a hundred thouſand 
refiews the Citizens in war, ninety ſenators, and above two 
dauortip. thoufand fix hundred knights by profcriptions ; 
after having eſtabliſhed his power upon the ruin 
of ſo many families, fo many eities, and even the 
republic berſelf, it can ſcarcely be conceived that 

Silla ſhould have inclination-or courage to re 
the dictatorſhip ; however, he not only did 
but even declared that he was ready to give an 
account of his conduct. He uſed afterwards to 
walk in public without any guard, and with very 


% 


Wha might few friends. But he had freed. ten thouſand 
bans bee Uaves, and raiſed them to the rank of citizens; 
in cae of he had. given poſſeſſions in the colonies to his old 
danger. ſoldiers; he had liberally rewarded his adherents, 
and they alone were in. poſſeſſion of all offices, 

both civil and military ; he could-not then be in 

want of protectors, . and the texror of his name 

ſerved him inſtead of guards. However, the 

very day on which he abdicated, a young man 

bad the inſolence to affront him by abuſive lan- 
guage; Sylla, without returning him any anſwer, 
only ſaid; That young man will be the cauſe that 
amber in my fituation-willl not think of reſigning. 
Killed by Pleaſures, and debauchery, to which he gave 
buche Himſelf up more than ever, brought upon him 
'thenexz the louſy diſeaſe, which put an end to his life, at 
yea. the age of ſixty. He preſerved the activity of 
his genius to the very laſt, by being ſtill engaged 
in public affairs, and employing himſelf in writ- 

ing his memous, a curious work, which is not 

now extant. It is faid that his epitaph, compoſed 

by himſelf, in ſubſtance declared, that no man 

bad ever done more good to bi, friends, or more harm 
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to his enemies, He had taken the ſurname of the 

fortunate, either becauſe he thought Fortune was 
attached to him, or wiſhed to have it generally 

believed. But if he was fortunate in his enter- 

priſes, he was ignorant of real happineſs, which 

is incompatible with the perplexities that agitate 

a ſoul under the dominion of the paſſions. Had 

he lived in an earlier age, he perhaps would have 

been a valuable citizen, but he was in ſome mea- 

ſure compelled to acts of cruelty by the ambition 

of Marius; and he only became an oppreſſor to 

check the oppteſſions of a cruel monſter. Such 

is the power which circumſtances have over the 

human mind, when it is no longet under prudent 

regulation, * | | 
From the example of Sylla, the people of <5. 

Rome had been taught that the republic could be —— the &- 


ſubdued by one of het own citizens; and thus vi! wars 


factions were daily multiplied. The conſul Les om 7” 


pidus, with very flender abilities, was ambitious ambition. 
of governing, but was oppoſed by his colleague, 
Catulus; and if the ſenate had not obliged them 

to ſwear that they would not take up arms, the 

civil war would have been rekindled. At the ex- 
piration of his conſulſhip, Lepidus thought him- 

ſelf diſengaged from his promiſe, and marched 

with an army to Rome, that he might obtain the 
confulfhip a ſecond time, by eompulſion. Be. ye is de- 
ing repulſed, and overcome by Catulus and Pom- eted. 
pey, he paſſed over to Sardinia, where he died 

_ vexation, at hearing of the infidelity of his 
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CHAP. IV. 
The war of Sertorius —Spartacus at the head of 4 
body of ſlaves. — Pompey defeats the pirates. 


Sertorias (OERTORIUS, a man truly formidable, 
— = > 6 revived the party of Marius in Spain. He 
of Mariusin Was ſkilled in war, a profound politician, and 
Span. poſſeſſed as much virtue as was practicable in the 
| midft of vice and faction. After having ſuffered 
many misfortunes, he retired among the Luſita- 
nians, where he was intruſted with the command 
of their army, and very ſoon acquired a domi- 
nion over the minds of thoſe: barbarians. '- A 
tame hind, by which he ſaid he was miraculouſly 
informed of things which he diſcovered by his 
prudence, was not too rude an inſtrument to de- 
cCeive their ſuperſtition; but to this expedient he 
5 added others more effectual, victories and a pru- 
dent government. ech H bak aul 
His abüite: With a ſmall army he maintained an obſtinate 
mn. War againſt a number of Roman generals, who 
| commanded more than a hundred thouſand men; 
The art of encamping, ſkilful marches, ftrata- 
gems, ſudden and ſeaſonable attacks, without 
being expoſed to riſk, courage, added to diſci- 
püline, the admiration and confidence with which 
he inſpired his ſoldiers, ſeemed; to increaſe his 
power upon every occaſion. - During the life of 
Sylla, a number of illuſtrious malcontents fled to 
Sertorius for an aſylum, and of them he formed 
an aſſembly, which he called the Roman 
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In fact, he might with ſome reaſon have uſed 

- Corneille's expreſſion, Rome is no longer in Rome, 

but wherever 1 am. 

Metellus, one of Sylla' s lieutenants, having been ,, #18. 
unſucceſsful in carrying on the war againſt him, — 
Pompey was ſent into Spain after the death of the Metellus. 
dictator. Sertorius had been newly reinforced 
by a whole army, under the command of Per- 
penna, or Perperna, a ſeditious man, who at- 
tempted to obtain a ſettlement in that countr 
batt \ was obliged by his ſoldiers to join that 2 
mous — Pompey and Metellus, with their 
united force, were not able to overcome him, and 
the laſt of them was not aſhamed: to ſet a price 
upon his head. A hundred talents, and twenty: 
thouſand: jugera of land, were promiſed as a re- 

ward to the aſſaſſin; and this policy, fit only for 

a band of robbers, expoſed Sertorius to a thou- 

ſand treacheries. He became ſevere, and a con- 680. 
ſpiracy was formed by the people about his pere Perpeans 


ſon, headed by Perpenna, who cauſed him to be ie. 
baſely murdered at an entertainment. 4. 


A ſhort time before his death, Sertorius ache Noble . 
an embaſſy from Mithridates, who made him ant viour of Ser- 
offer of aſſiſtance, and deſired the reſtitution of — _ 
Aſia, to which he nobly replied, that he would Mite 
not prevent, him from retaking Bithynia and Caps 
Padocia, to which the Romans had no right, but. 
as to Aſia Minor, which was their lawful poſſeſſi- 
on, he would not ſuffer it to be wreſted from 
them. I ought to employ my power to aggrandize' 
the republic, added he, and not to aggrandize myſelf 
* ee "es * my 1 Wat a. Roman ! L, 8 
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| nike the Oa the death of Sertorius the whole ſtren 
of his party fell. The traitor, Perpenna, 
taking upon him the command, only made | 
victory leſs difficult for Pompey. — defeated, 
and taken prifoner; he attempted to fave his life 
by 4 new piece of tteachery ; m—_—_— the papetk 
bf Settorius to the conqueror, by which his con- 
nections with the 2 people in Rome might = 
be diſcovered. Pompey burnt the papers, and 
His vanity. commanded Perpenne to be exteuted; after 
which he ordered a ſplendid manument of his 
exploits to be erected, with un inſeription, in 
which hie boaſted that he hat reduced eiglit hun- 
dred-and ſeventy-fix cities, from the Alps to the 
moſt diſtant parts of Spain. We need not ſeek 
any other proof of the yanity: bf this famous LO 
neral, who, notwithſtanding his ele, 
little entitled to th abobligtion of a man; 
and who always deſired to be. thought « match 
tony bely's led be wet 4 rei 
He had the , Tho on y a Knig = 
ting *-umph; an honour which had been — con- 
ferred on him at his return from an expedition 
into Afrioa in the yrat 672. —— — his 
, conſent; Think then, ſaid Pompey — htily, bar 
fuer peopli worſbip the rifing thaw the Jetting fan. 
That daring expreſſion made the diets N 
avetſe; yet give his conſent, +! 7 
Deſertion Rome, though aceuſtomed te eodguer- other 
. wer of ativhs}. but herſelf drendy ſubcued by öpu- 
or. lende and debuuchery, was obliged to maintain 
4 War equally dangerous and Hurniliating againſt 
her own ſlaves. The two febellions of the flaves 
in Sicily ſnew how much the Roman yoke was 
5 deteſted; 
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deteſted; but the preſent was a much more dread- 
ful proof. A number of theſe unfortunate 


peo- 
ple, whom an unjuſt fate had reduced to flavery, 
moſtly Gauls or Thracians, had been employed 


in the profeſſion of gladiators againſt their wills. 
Seventy-eight of them, under the conduct of 
Spartacus, a Thracian, whoſe merit deſerved a 
better fortune, broke their chains, and defeated 
| ſome troops who were ſent in purſuit of them; 
a prætor, at the head of three thouſand men, 
met with the ſame difgrace. - Theſe firſt ſucceſſes 
drawing to their ftandard a great many more 
ſlaves, the company of Spartacus at laſt became 
a numerous army, and fo formidable, that two 
conſuls and a prætor were fent againſt them. He 
defeated all the three, and with the more glory, 
as the Gauls, having left his army, were cat to 
pieces by the Romans. 

Rome was threatened, and he might have laid 


hiege to the city with a body of a hundred and qefeared by | 


twenty thouſand ſlaves; but Craſſus, one of the Crafus. 


beſt generals of the republic,” was at laſt. ſent 
ovink him, who, by a prudent ſeverity, having 
reſtored diſcipline; which had been almoſt anni- 
hilated, brought the war to 'a happy concluſion. 
Spartacus being compelled by the ſlaves to come 
to- a deciſive engagement, conducted himſelf with 
equal ſkill and bravery. He killed his horſe the 
moment the battle was going to begin. 2 Tam 
conqueror, {aid he, I ſhall not want a borſe, but if 
J am conquered, 1 ſhall have no occafion for one. 
Victory was for a confiderable time doubtful, but 
at laſt the flaves were defeated, and their heroic 
chief, all covered with wounds expired in the 
Vol, II. G heat 
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heat of action. The rebels loſt forty thouſand 


| men. 5 1 2 12 1 i ON : 
Pompey  Fiye thouſand. of the fugitives having rallied, 
honour of were eaſily defeated by. Pompey, who wrote to 
n ſenate in the ſame ſtyle as if he had ſaved the 
to himiell republic. Craſſus has gained a victory over the 
ſlaves, but I have deſtroyed the very ſeeds of rebel- 
lion. This ambitions man made every thing turn 
to his own. advantage, and, by exaggerating his 
ſervices, dazzled the multitude: to get hols 
power into his hands, he wanted to have it be- 
ſlieved, that he was eſſentially neceſſary to them 
i all thar affairs, and they readily gave credit 
to his aſſertions. Being choſen conſul when on- 
ly thirty-four years of age, and without havin 
erved the office of queſtor, he annulled the 
laws which were made by Sylla ; he reſtored: the 
ancient powers to the tribunes, and by flatter 
He became the prejudices; of the people, became their idol. 
the idol of . > 
the people, His colleague and rival, the wealthy Craſſus, 
mac ne fruitleſsly endeavoured to acquire equal popula- 
lideralities rity, by giving a feaſt at ten thouſand tables, 
of Craſſus. and diſtributing corn to the poor for three 
months: this immenſe profuſion, though perhaps 
the very beſt means of captivating a corrupt 
multitude, could not avail againſt the exceſſive 
credit in which Pompey ſtood with the people. 
„ - 686. The ſcas were infeſted by a ſwarm of pirates, 
— who had iſſued from the coaſts of Cilicia, and 
power by pillaged even the temples, laid waſte the pro- 
mand. vinces, ruined commerce, and occaſioned a dread- 
ful famine, No man was thought capable of 
ſubduing them but Pompey. A law was pro- 
poſed by the tribune Gabinius, to appoint him 
| 2 | 4 iO 
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to the command, with a power to levy as many . 


ſoldiers and failors as he pleaſed ; to draw as much 
money from the public treaſury as he thought 


neceſſary, without being obliged to give an ac- 


count of it; and to chooſe fifteen lieutenants 


from the ſenate.” His authority was to extend 
over the whole Mediterranean, and fifty miles 
within land; his commiſſion to continue three 
years. The moſt vigorous reſiſtance was made 
to this deteſtable law, which tended to make a 


monarch of a prixate citizen; and even Pompey, 
from falſe modeſty, affected to oppoſe it; how- 
ever, it was paſſed, and with the greater advan- 
tage to him, as he was allowed five hundred 
ſhips, and a hundred and twenty- five thouſand 
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land forces, with fix thouſand Attic talents. In He diſperſes 


four months the pirates were totally diſperſed, the pirates, 


and the popular enthuſiaſm in favour: of the ge- 
neral increaſed. If he did not abuſe his power, 
it was from a dread of being ſuſpected of tyran- 
ny. By this ſeeming modetation, he hoped to 
increaſe his power; nor was he diſappointed, and 
* theatre war opened to him by the war in 
RE? x 08%; SJ QTY Wed; wt 
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CHAP. V. 


The mar - with Ditbridaies ended. Lucullus fu 
475 | Planted by Pompey. 


dale; n AT implacable hatred which Mithri- 
25 dates entertained againſt the Romans made 
= ed him ſubmit to neceſſity only, in hopes of more 
favourable opportunities, and he had twice re- 
newed the war ſince the departure of Sylla. 
About the time that Sertorius ſignalized him- 
ſelf in Spain, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
entered into a * with the Roman republi 
and the king of Pentus was reſolved to wr 
Bithynia fits a people who were ambitious to 
give law to the whole world. Inſtructed by ex- 
perience, he baniſhed the pomp of Aſia from his 
army, and in its place ſubſtituted the arms and 
diſcipline of the Romans; in fhart, his troops 
were well trends, and be hionſelf e ſkilful war- 
rior. 
679. In the year 679, the two conlels. Cotta and 
— Lucullus, were ſent againſt him. To a taſte for 
learning and the ſciences, Lucullus added every 
military talent, which he acquired by havin 
ſerved under Sylla in quality of quæſtor, an 
of courſe Cicero greatly exaggerates, when he 


ſays, that he learnt to be a general only from 

books and converſation during his paſſage from 

Hs conduct Rome to Aſia. As ſoon as Lucullus aſſumed the 
and ſucceſs. command, he gave proofs of ſuperior genius: he 
checked the avarice of the tax-gatherers, and 

the 
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the licentiouſneſt of the army; he ſaved his col- 
league, who had been defeated by Mithridates, 
and made that prince raiſe the ſiege of Cyzicum, 
with the loſs, as it is aid, of three hundred thou- 
ſand men, driving him firſt out of Bithynia, 'and 
then out of his own kingdom, It was upon this 
occaſion that that cruel monarch gave orders to 
poiſon his ſiſters and wives, particularly the fa- 
mous Monimia, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the conqueror. © OG 
Having retired to the territories of his ſon-in- — 
law, Tigranes, king of Armenia, he perſuaded bing of Ar- 
him to elpouſe his cauſe, and join in the quar- 22 
rel; but that monarch, with an innumerable 
army, and immenſe treaſures, was only a com- ; 
poſition of filly pride and blind remerity. In + 
the year 684, Lucullus paſſed the Euphrates and + 
the Tigris without any difficulty, becauſe it was 
not imagined that he would have been bold 
enough to make the attempt, and then marched 
againſt the Armenians, who were twenty times 
his number. Some perſon obſerving to him that 
that was an unlucky day, and marked ſo in 
the calendar: Very well, ſaid he, I will male it 
@ lucky day. In fact, the enemy were cut to 
pieces, and his victory was followed by the tak- 
ing of Tigranocerta. The next year he paſſed 
mount Taurus. Tigranes and Mithridates hav- 
ing joined, he attacked them, and put them to 
flight. Nothing could equal the Roman valour, 
but they had loſt ſome virtues of no leſs conſe- 


quence. 


Though poſſeſſed of the eo abilities, Lu- che nut. 
cullus had not the talent o 


making himſelf be- nous ii; pſt 


tion of his 
loved 
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loved; both officers and ſoldiers bore his haugh- 
tineſs and ſeverity in ſupport of diſcipline with 
the greater impatience, as they were led by the 
corruption of their manners into every kind of 
licentiouſneſs, They very well knew that there 
were people at Rome who inveighed againſt him, 
becauſe they were envious of his merit, and ac- 
cuſed him of prolonging the war from views of 
intereſt and ambition. His army mutinied ſeve - 
ral times, and Tigranes and Mithridates took 
that opportunity to recover their kingdoms. A 
Roman army, commanded by Triagrius, was to- 
tally defeated, and Lucullus ſaw himſelf aban- 
doned by his ſoldiers at the very time he was 
anxious to repair the misfortune. | 
This circumſtance was equally diſgraceful to 
Rome and favourable to Pompey. The pirates 

had been lately reduced, and their conqueror 
Was ſtill in Aſia, which made his adherents zeal- 
ouſly ſeize the opportunity. Manilius, the tri- 
bune, propoſed that Lucullus ſhould be recalled, 
and the command of the war againſt Tigranes 
and Mithridates be given to Pompey, with all 
the powers granted him by the Gabinian law; 
by which he was intruſted with the whole force 
of the republic, and made abſolute both by ſea 
and land. The republicans exclaimed with in- 
dignation; but Cæſar, who flattered the multi- 
tude, that he might raiſe himſelf above all law; 
Cicero, at that time prætor, and who ſtood in 
need of Pompey's friendſhip, with other eminent 
perſons, who were hurried away by the torrent, 


or led by [ſelfiſh motives, or dazzled by the 


ſplendid reputation of the general, concurred ip 
| ; | | ſup- 
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ſupport of the Manilian law. The inconſiderate 
multitude gave way to their preſent paſſion, with- 
out once reflecting that they m 3 one _y be- 
come the victim of their own ra | 

Here we have an inſtance to what how; groſs, Panic 
hypocriſy ambition will ſornetimes ſtoop. Pom- 2ncens — 
pey had employed every means to/'accompliſh bypocriy. 
this affair; and when he received the news, the 
better to conceal his ſatisfaction, he aſſumed an 
appearance of ſorrow. Shall I never enjoy 
« repoſe? ſaid he. Cannot I have leave to live 
« jn retirement with à beloved wife? Happy 
e they Who can pals their days in the peaceful 
boſom of obſcurity o Even his friends were 
ſhocked at this hypocriſy, but it had its effect 
upon the vulgar, for they are ealily deceived by 
appearances; 
If Pompey had been worthy of his 5 for- He vndet- 
tune, he at leaſt would have reſpected the merits jalves the. 
and ſervices of Lucullus; but on the contrary, Lucultus. / 
he endeavoured to humble him, and, without 
the leaſt reſerve, undervalued whatever he had 
done. He alleged that Lucullus had no diffi- 
culties to encounter, and had no other view in 
proſecuting the war but accumulating: riches, The'r mu- 
Lucullus, wounded” by ſuch injurious language, 8 
reproached his rival, with more reaſon, of being 
deſirous to appropriate to himſelf the honours 
which were due to another; of having been ſo- 
licitous to obtain the command againſt enemies 
already conquered, and of coming at the end * 
every war to ſnatch the honour of concludi 
out of the harts of the general, like thoſe cow- 
ardly birds who only prey upon carcaſes. —— 

mutu 
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"mutual animoſity was ſharped by an interview 
but as his victories could not be forgotten, a tri- 
umph was decreed to Lucullus. 
' Lucullus That noble Roman paſſed the reſt of his life i in 
luxurious retirement, but it was dedicated to 
ſtudy, and the pleaſures of his friends. That 
magnificence and luxury, which, after the con- 
queſts in Aſia, could not fail to change the Ro- 
man manners, was never carried to ſuch a pitch 
i- as by him. One day that he was without com- 
pany, bis ſteward cauſed a ſupper to be ſerved 
up to him which was leſs ſumptuous than com- 
mon. not know, ſaid he, out of humour, 
that Livathss sis to ſup to-night with Lucullus ? 
Here we ſee one of the greateſt men of the re- 
public metamorphoſed, if we may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, into a Perſian 3 
Michri- Mithridates being weakened by lo many loſſes, 


though con- and abandoned by his allies, whom either fear 
quered, or artifice had united with Rome, very ſoon ſunk 
—— under the exertions of a too powerful enemy, 
the war into _ whom he fled till he reached the Boſpho- 
however, his courage never forſook him, 

2 he was propoſing to trace the ſteps of Han- 
nibal, and carry the war into Italy, when a re- 
bellion was ſtirred up againſt him by his ſon 
The trea- Pharnaces. While he was beſieged in one of his 
chery of b* caftles by the rebels, after baviug tried poiſon 
ed by the unſucceſsfully, he ſtabbed himſelf with his ſword. 
Romans. That cruel diſtruſt, which he had even of his 
own family, could not ſave him from treachery ; 

and though he was always beſet with domeſtic 
enemies, he had the honour of reſiſting the Ro- 

mans has almoſt arty years: at the news of his 


death, 


Md 
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death, they expreſſed the moſt indecent joy, and 
Pharnaces obtained the kingdom of Boſphorus as 
a reward of his parricide, 

Inſtead of purſuing Mithridates, Pompey at- Th* 


tacked the kingdom of Syria, which had been Pompey - 


always torn in pieces by inteſtine wars. Tigranes o af. 
had been in poſſeſſion of it for eighteen years, 

but Antiochus XIII. ſurnamed Aſiaticus, and 

the lawful heir of the Seleucidæ, had been 

ſettled in it by Lucullus, who was ftript of it by 
Pompey, for no other reaſon but to deſtroy the 

work of Lucullus; and it was reduced into a 
Roman province without oppoſition. From Syria a Ro- 
thence he paſſed into Judea, and declared in fa- man pro- 
your of Hyrcanus, againſt his brother Ariſtobalus, gs: 
who contended with him for the crown; forced 

the temple of Jeruſalem, carried off Ariſtobalus 
priſoner, and reſtored the dignity of gh-pricft 

with the title of prince of the to Hyrcanus, 

After diſtributing immenſe riches among his ſol- He exiches 
diers, which Appian ſays amounted to ſixteen and adbe- 
thouſand talents, he returned to Italy. Every . 
foot ſoldier had fifteen hundred drachmæ. Thus 

did the generals purchaſe troops and adherents at 

the expence of the republic. 

Pompey was never ſeen to imitate that magni- gene, in- 
ficence and luxury which was become ſo common, friends in 
but he winked at the licentiouſneſs of his friends, e liber- 
and gave up the people to their avarice and oppreſ- * 
hon. His freedman, Demetrius, being immenſely 
rich, diſplayed all the inſolence of a ſlave, who had 
attained the ſummit of power. Is it poſſible to 
praiſe the moderation of a man, whoſe friends and 
even ſlaves, indulge in every kind of licentiouſ- 
neſs under his protection? 


I CHAP, 


| Conſpiracy of Catiline. 


Catiline's 


conſpiracy. 
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CHAP. VI. 


— 


The triumvirate of 
y, Craſſus, and Cæſar. 


EFORE.- the, return of Pompey, Rome 

narrowly eſcaped being buried in her own 
ruins, by the wickedneſs of ſome of her citizens. 
Catiline, deſcended of an illuſtrious family, of a 
fiery temper, which no danger could diſmay, 
yet capable of the deepeſt diſſimulation; over- 
whelmed with debts, ſtained with the fouleſt 
crimes, and having no reſource but what was 
ſuggeſted by deſpair, formed a ſcheme for extir- 
pating the whole body of ſenators, and, like 


Sylla, ſeizing the ſovereign authority. To carry 


his point, he employed every means of corrup- 
tion, money, pleaſures, promiſes, and hopes. 


The debauched, the diſcontented, the ambitious, 
the inſatiable and bankrupt nobility, the heed - 


690 
The plot 
diſcovered 
to Cicero. 


leſs and giddy multitude, every. one as they were 
led by their prevailing paſſion, flocked in crowds 
to join his party. A ſuperior genius was needful 
to ſave the republic, and that glory. was reſerved 
for Cicero. or oe Wotton 

This excellent. orator, whoſe. virtue, under- 
ſtanding and abilities would have been ſtill more 
admired if their luſtre had not been a little ob- 
ſcured by vanity, canvaſſed for the conſular dig- 
nity when the conſpiracy of Catiline was diſco- 


vered to him by a woman, Curius, one of the 
conſpirators, was in love with Fulvia, and ſeein 
himſelf deſpiſed, after he had ſacrificed to her 


his 
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his whole fortune, hoped to recover her favour 
by diſcovering the conſpiracy, and making a diſ- 
play of the riches which he hoped to acquire. 
A woman who had proved unfaithful to her 
huſband, could not be otherwiſe to a diſgraced 
lover. Fulvia diſcovered the ſecret, and it reach- 
ed the ears of Cicero, Notwithſtanding the in- 
trigues of the nobility, who deſpiſed him becauſe 
he was a new man, yet ſo ably did he employ his 
knowledge of that ſecret, that he obtained the 
conſulſhip. His competitor Catiline was exclud- Cicero cho- 
ed, and Anthony given to him for a colleague, 9 
whoſe indolence was ſuch as to leave him all the 
credit of the admiuiſtration. 

The enraged Catiline, ſtill more animated with He prevents 
a deſire of vengeance, hurried on the execution = 4 
of his deſigns ; a day was fixed for ſetting fire to king ef. 
the city in different quarters, and in the confu- 
ſion, to aſſaſſinate the leaders of the ſenate, par- 
ticularly Cicero; to ſeize the capitol ; to renew, 
and even ſurpaſs all the horrors committed by 
Sylla: but Cicero, from whoſe prudence nothing 
could be hid, was watchful for the preſervation 
of the republic, and diſcovered the whole con- 
ſpiracy to the ſenate; upon which an unlimited 
power was immediately given to the conſuls, ac- - 
cording to the form commonly uſed in caſes of 
extraordinary danger. The eloquence of the 
orator filled Catiline with confuſion, and drove 
him from Rome. The other leaders of the con- 
ſpiracy were ſeized, convicted, and condemned 
to ſuffer death by a decree of. the ſenate, 'which 
ſentence was executed during the night in the 
priſon. A body of troops marched againſt Cati- 


line, 
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Vine, who, with a number of rebels, had advanc- 
ed towards Gaul, in order to raiſe and to excite 
an inſurrection in that country: he was attacked, 
and made a brave, defence, but being irrecover- 
Cuiline de- ably defeated, he threw himſelf into the midſt 
Hillel. of the enemy and fell all covered with wounds, 
He was one thoſe men who are born to per- 
form great actions, but by being ſlaves to their 
paſſions, ſeem to be only capable of enormous 
wickedneſs. 5 Sos 
Agrarian Before the conſpiracy was diſcovered, Cicero, 
law of Rul- even with the approbation of the people, had 
905 rejected an Agrarian law, propoſed by Rullus 
the tribune, bearing that ten commiſſioners 
ſhould be appointed for five years, with almoſt 
unlimited authority. Such laws at a time when 
ambition was ſo violent, and integrity uncommon, 
could only tend to overturn the ſtate, for they 
could not poſſibly be executed without occaſion- 
ing civil wars. The Decemviri would have em- 
ployed their power to amaſs fortunes; the people 
would have had new tyrants, and the republic new 
maſters. Rullus intended to get the power into his 
| _ own hands, and he affected a zeal for the good of 
the public only to conceal his ſelfiſh views. 
 Theriſeof Julius Cæſar, the ſon-in-law of Cinna, a pa- 
Cziar. trician, who greatly ſurpaſſed Rullus both by the 
luſtre of his birth and the ſuperiority of his abi- 
lities, was ſilently forming the greateſt enterpriſes. 
His effeminacy, his taſte for - dreſs, his liber- 
tiniſm in his early days, ſeemed to pronoſticate 
that he would be a man of pleaſure, from whom 
Rome had nothing either to hope or fear; and 


to ſave him from proſcription he was repreſented 
| | — 
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as ſuch to Sylla, But the dictator was a better 
judge of his character. Do you not ſee in that young 
man, {aid he, more than one Marius? Upon hear- 
ing this, Ceſar fled from Rome, but the moment 
he could enter into the career of ambition, he ap- 
| peared with all the advantages of manly eloquence, 
and profound policy. To gain the attachment 
of the people to his intereſt, he exhauſted his pa- 
trimony in largeſſes to the people and the exhi- 
bition of public ſhows. | Me penned: ions 
with impunity, and revived ſpirits of the 
remains of Marius's party. 
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The purſuit of honour and glory poſſeſſed his — 
whole ſoul. One day when he was reading the er om 


life of Alexander: Alas, ſaid he, with tears in his character. 


eyes, Alexander had conquered a number of king- 
doms ai my age, whereas I have yet done nothing 
worthy notice. Upon another occaſion, when he 
was paſling through a little village in the Alps, 
and hearing one of his attendants aſk in a tone 
of raillery, whether they canvaſſed for the offices 
in that place, he anſwered; I would rather be 
ihe firſt. man in this village than the ſecond in Rome. 
Such inſtances diſplay a mah's real character. 

But Pompey, at his return to Rome in the 
year 692, being accuſtomed to government and 


art 
— 5, 


ſucceſs, would not endure either a ſuperior or Pompey «ad 

an equal. Naturally an enemy to oppreſſion; fappore 

perhaps rather from weakneſs than moderation, Þin{«lf by 
. list i 


fled. his army immediately upon their ar- 

rival, having imprudently flattered himſelf with 
the belief that he would continue maſter of the 
republic without their aſſiſtance. He found a for- 
midable enemy in Craſſus, who by his immenſe 
| riches 


their credit. 
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riches had gained a. very ſtrong party. Theſe 
two rivals entertained a moſt e hatred 
againſt each other; and their influence in the ſe- 
nate was nearly equal. Cœſar wanted to be con- 
ſul, and having occaſion for the aid of one of theſe 
| rivals, which it was impoſſible for him to obtain 
without making the other his enemy, by a maſ- 
ter- ſtroke in politics, of which no other man was 
The trium - capable, reconciled them, and united his intereſt 
wet with theirs; or rather, by procuring this union, 

eſtabliſhed his own upon their joint credit. Cato, 
Cato fore- ſo famous for that ſtoical virtue which he Jars 
conſequen- to excels, foreſaw that liberty would be deftroyed 
| K this triumvirate: however, a reconciliation, 
ich ſeemed to extinguiſh the flame of cand. 
| was univerſally applauded. 
Ceſar paſſes + Iramediately after Cæſar had obtained the con- 
ao vier ſulſhip by the intereſt of Pompey and Craſſus, 
| than any of he propoſed an Agrarian law, by which he hoped 
% to gain the favour of the people. This law was 
. not attended with the inconveniences to which 
the former were expoſed. It was limited to cer- 
tainlands in the country of Campania, which were 
to be divided among twenty thouſand poor citi- 
Zens who had at leaſt three children. It was 
cCouched in ſuch terms as to remove every ſuſpi- 
cion of tyranny: but nevertheleſs it was oppoſed 
by Cato and Bibulus the conſul, and by the great- 
eſt part of the ſenate, ſo that the triumvirate were 
obliged to have recourſe to the people. Pom- 
pey and Craſſus loudly declared for the law, and 
Bibulus being driven out of the aſſembly with 
inſult, the ſenate was reduced to lence, and 
obliged to drop all oppoſition. 


Ceſar 
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-: Ceſar was maſter of ſuch infinite addreſs, that His 24dres 
to ſecure 


he never failed to accompliſi his purpoſe. He Pompey 


ve his daughter in marriage to Pompey, leſt 
| * zealous republicans ſhould deprive him of 
this ſupport... He cauſed a law to be paſſed, by 


and rid 
of — 


which the ſenators and magiſtrates were obliged - 


to take an oath that they would never propoſe any 
thing in oppoſition to what had been determined 
by the popular aſſemblies during his conſulſhip : 
but dreading the zeal and eloquence of Cicero, 
he procured: the tribuneſnip to the orator's mor- 
tal enemy, the ſeditious Clodius, who had been 
lately accuſed of profaning the myſteries of the 
Bona Dea, and even with having an intrigue with 


the wife of Ceſar. And laſtly, foreſeeing that 


a military power would enable him to execute 
all his purpoſes, he procured the government of 
Gaul for five years, with the command of four 
A law was propoſed very ſoon after by Clo- 
dius, to declare criminal whoever had put a citi- 
zen to death before the judgment of the people 
had been obtained. This was a battery levelled 
againſt Cicero, Who had put to death the accom- 
plices of Catiline before ſentence had been paſſed 
on them by the people; but in this he only obeyed 
the orders of the ſenate, and his conduct was 
-amply vindicated by the neceſſity of the conjunc- 
ture. He no ſooner: ſaw himſelf attacked, than 
the want of reſolution betrayed the powers of 
his genius. Dreſſed in mourning, dejected, and 
ſuppliant, - he begged for aſſiſtance, but could 
find none; the ungrateful Pompey ſhut his gate 
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Clodius op- 


preſſes Ci- 
cero. 


againſt him, Cicero prevented the decree for 


his 
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bis baniſhment, quitted Rome and retired to 
Greece. His — forrow, his bitter com- 
plaints againſt his beſt friends, prove that his 
philoſophy, of which he made ſuch parade, was 
more the language of his head than of his heart. 

He likewiſe Clodi us, deſirous likewiſe to get rid of Cato, 

removes that inflexible republican, who inceſſantly con- 

tinued to combat vice and tyranny; employed 
him to dethrone Ptolemy king of Cyprus. That 
= was the perſonal enemy of the tribune, 
him to be condemned as an ene- 
my —_ the republic, but Ptolemy poiſoned him- 

{elf before the arrival of Cat 
646. | Pompey at laſt became ſenſible of his miſtake. 

— Clodius no longer paid court to him, and Cæſars 

call of Ci- firſt campaign in Gaul feemed to have eclipſed 

boch all his glory. Jealous of the one, and exaſpe- 

bim new rated againſt the other, he procured the recall 

power of Cicero, whom he had ſo meanly abandoned, 
Cicero at his return, was loaded with honours ; 
he : paſſed through Italy in a kind of triumph, 
ar d his houſes were rebuilt at the of the 
public. Pompey very ſoon found the benefit 
of his credit. A ſcarcity of corn afforded him 
an opportunity of procuring for bis friend the 
ſuperintendance of provifzons through the hole 
empire, with very extenſive powers for five years. 
By ſuch commiſſions the of pip perty of the public 
was put into the hands. few ambitious men, 
who eaſily accumulated great fortunes, 

5 or As the triumvirate had occaſion for mutual 

cg ſupport, they entered into new engagements, 

— ng — — Craſſus were made 5 with 

a important governments for five years; the firſt 

in 
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in Spain, and the other in Syria, Gteece, and 
Egypt. The friends of Cæſar refuſed their eon- 
ſent, except upon condition that heqthquld«be 
likewiſe continued frve years in the government of 
Gaul. Theſe three generals were authorized to 
levy as many troops, and toxact fromi the kings, 
and other allies of Rome, as much mony and 
other aſſiſtanoe as they degmed neceſſary; Which 
was in fact making them abſal ute. | 
- The' inſatiable Craſſus who+heaped\up trea+ ( e. 
ſure upon treaſure, whooſaid that nd man was fraed and 
rich unleſs he was able ton ſupport and army and Filed bythe 
who undoubtedly was ſtill poor himſelf atnidſt all 
his opulence, made haſte to enter Aſia, that he 
might ſatiate his avaricious deſires, Having pil- 
laged the temple of Jeruſalem̃, he engaged in an 
imprudent expedition againſt the Parthians, in- 
duced by no motive but the liope of -raviſhing 
from them their immenſe riches; but the Par- 
thians were a warlike people, Who, de 
dexterity in arehery and. ſkill, in horſemanſhip, 
were even formidable in their flight; ſo that in 
the end Craſſus and his ſon exe killed inthe eld, 
and the whole Roman army cut in piegegi,7-The = 
balance of, power which, he; held between Cer 
and Pompey! was now broken; diſcord qquld nos 
fail to follow, and nothing was to be ſten at Rome 
but factions and every; kind of diſoxder. All 
employ ments were purchaſed openly and Seit 
canvaſſings were attended with acts of violence: 
Clodius was killed by Milo; -which ſerved-as a ſig Murder of 
nal for taking up arms. nn bobieiby aud Cans 
Upon this occaſion the friends of Pompey at- 50, 
tempted to get him choſen dictator, Whicho Was Pomre?. 
Vol. II. | & : 5 what ; 
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Cæſar in 
Gaul. 
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'whathe-ſerrexly; iſhed ; but Cato, for che pre- 
ſervatiom df-liberty;;hy keeping him ſubject to the 
laws, prhpoſed that — ould be no gather con- 
ful;tbecauſe in that caſe he would be ſtill ac- 
coùntablel for his-condudt.. Though it Was with- 
ont precedent, Fompey was cholen- ſole conſul, 
with yacgrant:of new troops andi revenue of a 
thouſand/talents ta ſupport his army, at the fatne 
time the rument af Spam was continued to 


_ bw wiall a powec:of admini MORN his heu- 
_ tenants: He choſe ia volleague before the expira- 


tion of his conſulſſig and by. E e mode- 


Eee 


ſenate .. 0 


il 
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8 — ban Cat dds the 
"Winans, i 168 Arioviſtus, one of the 
kinp&of Germany, ſſubdued the Bilge, reduced 
at Gawbinis a Romany/piovince, and earrted the 
verron. fois arfns even into Great Brita, A- 
trong-"HigCexploitsbare reckohed the taking of 
Upſit nundred te wirs fedutinig three hundred 
Nes unc; defesting cher alles of men in dif- 
- fafbeacaltions. Phe Gable were u 38 
8 who 
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them, but likewiſe by his artful polĩey, which he 
employed in fomenting their quarrels, and arm 
ing them againſt one another. ON 

Intrepid, ſober, iridefatigable, Aw heady His c ud 
for action, always attentive buſineſs, and even, 19 make, 
while purſuing the <ierny; watching the inerlgues = ——_— el 
carried on at Rome; he ſpared nò coſt tõ Pur... 
chaſe votes, a ſecure Followers; the — ee 
Emilius alone coſt Hm "a hundred and fifty 
lents. He enriched his and foldrers, aA 
were no longer the troops of the ſtate; Im à werd, 
he did without ſcruple whatever could ANT 
his power, and every obſtacle was ſu mounted Boot 
his 1 abilities. 21 K | 

The term of his eln wes — — 
an end, and by der ing him of his military - 
command, was to reduce him to a level with his far ad 
fellow eitizens. | This" was the private wiſh of 
Pompey,” who ſeeretly ſolicited his recall; but 
Curio the tribune, who had been bought over * 
Czfar,' warded off that blow without 
be of either party. He propoſed that both * theſe 
generals ſhould either be continued of recalled, 
as they were equally capable of diſturbing the 
republic. | Whatever moderation might — af- 
fected by Pompey, yet he was unwilliny iy 
down his command before Czfar; there whe 
rio was of opinion, that both the one and the 
other, if they kept poſſeſſion of their gevern- 
ments, ſnould be declared enemies of the repub- - _ 
lic, Czar offered to reſign upon condition that 
bis rival ſhonld, but Pompey, who was not ſo 
able nor olear- ſighted, being perſuaded that Cæ- 
lars: army would 9 their general, _ 
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his raſn confidence fo far as to ſay; ibat be needed 
only to Hamp: 1 * the ground, . an e 
| fare up. ro! 
Ade latter After ſome idee be weis dad every 
E means of accommodation that was propoſed, and 
2 thereby; rendered à civil: war inevitable. The 
kennt or ac conſuls and ſenate were of his party ; the people, 
— _ a victorious army, commanded by the great- 
| eſt general the world ever ſaw, was on the other. 
The Krſt bad a greater appearance of juſtice, 
the other ſuperior abilities, courage, and a great- 
er. variety o reſources. The — uſ- 
tice in ſuch circumſtances would find berſelf = 
weak to contend. 

4904.0 ; Colar.was Jeclamd-an every of Rama if 5 
we Ka paſſes refuted, to reſign the command; and Pompey, 
| though he was not conſul, was intruſted with 
ee. the defence, of the; republic. Cæſar was on the 
tion. banksof,tbe Rubicon, a ſmall river which parted 

Ciſalpine Gaul from "the zeſt of Italy; where he 
heluazed Jr ſome time: I do nut poſs, ſaid he, 
Zam ruin; , 1 do paſs, in what ue is Rome ex- 
Paſs But, recollecting the hatred of his adverſa- 
ries, he claimed, be die is caſt, paſſed the river, 
took poſſeſſion of Rimini, and ſpread the alarm 
even zo the center of Rome, The ſenate declar- 
ed zhat here was a umult, that is to ſay, the city 
was in ganger, and that all the Citigentg en 
eiten ;4hould fly to arme. 
70g. No, preparations had been made Ak a an ene- 
pn | ſo active and formidable. Pompey; not only 
8 mf: the gity, but likewiſe quitted italy. i-Cafar; 
baxing made himſelf, maſter, of the public trea- 
luz from whence. he drew an munen, ſun. 
Zit 3 r 
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ſet out to reduce Spain; where his aßpenente | 

were very⸗ powerful. He returned viQtorions, 

and purſuing: his rival-into: nc 9s — 

the deerfive battle of Pharſalia. In this 

it was evidently” ſeen, that fuperiority of nurm- 

bers avails nothing againſt vonrage and diſcipline. 

R eroud 7 of/ young patricians, enervated by 

luxury, placed a blind confidence in Pompey, 

and calculated beforehand the advantages ot a 
victory! which they concluded was certhin Ce- 

far; obſerving © _ a-dreaq$Þof being — 

ed would make a ſtronger impreſſion upon them 

than a! thitſt of glory-ordeted) his veterums to 
aim at their faces, and an, fact they twere | 
foon roumed! The conguetor't ound in che camp 
of the enemy the whole ere ot. Afiatic 

luxury. 211 10 Std t; 0! dug {4 200 ot! 
He threw | cen! 8 Papers inte- the fire Colas by 

without reading one.” — rutber int be dc 

quainted with' erimes, fad: he; thun be! e v ro 

puniſh them. He ſighed heayily at feding® the 

field of battle covered with dead bodies, — 

teaſt endeavoured to repair, by an heroie 5 * 

cy, the evils! of which he waeobliged'to be" „ 
author. % eee le. e aff. eee win 
The "IR Pompey? who had bobög Abit ne een 
maſter of the ' republic; and, in ſome degree, of wi 1 

fortune, but now vanquiſhed, a fugitive and whn- pey to be 

derer, fled at laſt into Egypt, where he hoped 

to find a ſecure aſylum — youn — a 

whoſe father Auletes, after his ex 3 e 

inhabitants of Alexandria, he had. — | oo 

on the throne ; but how few friends does mis- 

fortune leave! Cæſar purſued him with great 


Cager» 
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eagerneſs, and the court of Egypt heſitated, for 
ſome time what part they ſhould take; but at 
laſt, beipg led by the baſe coumſels of Theodo- 
tus, the rhetorician, they were perſuaded to com- 
mit an act of treachery and cruel murder, as the 
only means: of gaining the favour of Ceſar ; 
they profeſſed to receive Pompey with open 
arms, and, at that iuſtant, cauſed him to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated. They preſented his head to his an- 
tagoniſt, but, inſtead of ſhewing that pleaſure 


2 N » le 0 
Warof _ Cleopatra, the ſiſter and wife of the king of 
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to Rome, tator one year, perpetual chief of the college of 


here he is tr1b1 wi Hy : 
where be tribunes, with authority to make peace or war 
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in two years, after his paſſuge over the Rubicon, 
in poſſeſſion of abſolute p Were F ar from follow 
ing the example of Sylla, ho wanted to ſecure 
his power by ſacrificing bit ſellobs Citizens, he 


was eager to offer patdon to all, and even Heap- 


ed acts of kindneſs upon à number of his prinei- 
pal enemies; but as yet all were not ſubdued. 
During his ſtay in Eg where? an indiſereet 
amour made him neglectchis affairs, the ſons of 
Pompey, Cato, Scipio, and ſome other repub- 
hieans, had collected a body of fotces in Africa, 
where they prepared td mak a vigorous defence. 
But Who could conquer Caſbparut ol) mol! 
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Having croſſed the ſea, he gained three bat- War i 


tles ſuoceſſtyely. Catd had fruit 
mended to his partyenet to ααp e their arm 
to the hazard of a defeat; and iſnutting himſelf 
up in Utica, ſeemed to revive the Roman ſenate, 
and to preſerve ſomie ideas of liberty; but his 
hopes very ſoon vuniſhed. He ſau/ all around 
bim entirely - diſheartefied; and propoſed to his 
friends, either to fly, or implore mercy from the 
conqueror: but for himſelf he was determined 
not to ſurvive the liberty of his country. Af- 
ter having calmly converſed with two philoſo- 
phers, and read the dialogue of Plato upon the 
immortality of the ſoul, feeling the point of his 
ſword, he ſaid; J am at laſt my own maſter. 


tleſsly/-recc * ca. 


Having ſlept ſome time, when he waked, he Cato kills 
ſtabbed himſelf; at the noiſe. ſome of his friends l 


ran to offer their aſſiſtance, and dreſſed the 
wound, but he tore it qpen and expired. Upon 
the news being brought to Ceſar, he exclaimed: 
O Cato, J envy thee thy death, fince thou didft envy 

FISH nao? 8-2 me 


, * 


That vir - 
tuous Ro- 


man wanted 


prudence. 
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honours la- 
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me the bondur of preſeruing ti life. It would in- 
deed have been more glorious to 10 ann to 
conquer: ſuch an enemy | 

If Cato had not been an ethafialt 3 in FIG 
and had endeavoured by ſome practicable me- 
thods to correct diſorder, ãnſtead of rigidly cen- 
ſaring the manners of the times, his patriotiſm 
and greatneſs of ſoul might have effected much 
good, or prevented much evil, but the obſer- 
vation of Cicero is very juſt; by conducting 
himſelf as i he was in ibe "republic. of Hlato, and 
not amotg the dregs of i Romulus; his ſeverity was 
ſeldom uſeful, ſometimes hurtful. Theſe were 
not the days of Fabricius; Rome, immerſed 
in corruption, could;,no longer be governed by 
the ancient principles. It was neceſfary: to com- 
ply wich cireumſtances, and the exigences of af- 
Xa Cato made himſelf zeſpectable by obſerv- 
ing maxims ſunk in obliyion,. but he. Miſearried 
by endeavouring to fore the gbſervation of them 
on others. 8 g 5 ers $0. Waco N 
bins! Aer | 


1 t 4 


Ceſar makes be mofer 5 the republic Fee 
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H E diners: which were lvimed upon 
Cæſar at his return, ſufficiently prove that 


viſhed upon nothing but the mere ſhadow of republican. go- 


Ceſar, 


vernment was left, A ſolemn thankſgiving to 


the 


; 
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the gods was appointed for his victories; the 
dictatorſhip: was at firſt prolonged to him for 

ten years, and afterwards for life; with the title 

of reformer of manners: the authority of cenſor, . 
which was formerly ſhared by two magiſtrates, 

was conferred upon him alone; his perſon was 
declared inviolably ſacred; his ſtatue was placed 

in the capitol, by the ſide of Jupiter's, with the 
following ſacrilegious inſcription; To the demi-god, 
Czſar. Four triumphs were deereed to him in 

one monah,” upon which occaſion gold and ſilver 
vaſes were diſplayed to the amount of ſixty-five 
thouſand talents, „ bee 2116967 
His prodigality to his ſoldiers: and the people, His prodi- 
the entertainments, games, and magnificent t. 
ſnews, which he exhibited, delighted the multi- 
tude, whom the charms of pleaſure allured to 
flavery. A feaſt which was ſerved up on twenty- 

two thouſand tables, in the ſtreets of the city, 
gives us an idea of his. profuſion. So much 


were the manners of the Romans, at this time 


corrupted, that the knights were not aſnamed to 
fight in the arena with the common gladiators. 

The mildneſs of Cæſar's diſpoſition, his ap- He re-eſta- 
plication to the cares of government, and the We. gt 
prudence of his laws, were the beſt inſtruments makes good 
for varniſhing his ambitious attempts. He re- * 
eſtabliſhed good order in the city, and attracted 
to it a number of inhabitants; encouraged popu- 
lation by rewards; checked extravagant luxury, 
and limited the duration of the government of 
the provinces, fixing the prætorian to one year, 
and the conſular to two, 1 2 att 


In © 


6. 


Hereforms In quality of Wee bamitf be reformed 


—— the calendar, into which the pontiffs, either 

babes through ignorance, or from ſome intereſted mo- 

Fuſed by the tives, had introduced the greateſt confuſion. 

bout. The year at that time, according to their com- 
putation, conſiſted of twelve lunar months with 
an intercalation of twenty-two or twenty-three 
days alternately, at the end of every two years; 
but the pontiffs: eitlier introduced or omitted the 
intercalation, according to circumſtances, as they 
wanted to abridge or to prolong the time of the 
magiſtrates continuing in office, and by this 
means all order was ſubverted. Soſigenes, an 
: aſtrogpmer of Alexandria, cleared up this chaos, 
and the ſolar year of three hundred and ſixty-fibe 
days, with an intercalation of one day every 
fourth year was eſtabliſned by Cæſar. Beſide 
the intercalary month it was neceſſary to __ 
hxty-ſeven days to the firſt yea. 

This encel- Even this excellent reformation, which uk 

leat_refor- ed the higheſt encomiums, was (cenſured, like 

ſured. everything which offends old cuſtoms and vulgar 
prejudices. > Cicero bimſelf Who was more ca- 
pable than any man of ſeeing its merit, made 
it a ſubject of indecent raillery. Hearing it ob- 

5  ferved, thatia certain - conſtellation was to riſe 

next day: Zes, ſaid he, and by order of Cæſar. 
It was a (great diſcredit to this able orator that 
he ſacrificed every thing to a witticiſm. Can the 
truly wiſe man ever allow himſelf to be guilty of 
an act of injuſtice? | 

Ceſar made The two ſons of Pompey having ſtirred up 

rn their friends in Spain to take arms, Cæſar ha- 


dt. © tened to that quarter, and by a vidory wo 


_— 
IS. 
> 
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he gained at Munda, gave liberty a mortal blow. 
He entered Rome in triumph, as if he had de- 
feated the enemies of the republic, and being 
named perpetual dictator and emperor, endea- 
voured more than ever to gain the hearts of the 
people. He even diſmiſſed his guards; he cauſed 
the ſtatues of Pompey to be replaced; and to 
increaſe rewards, added a number of new offices; 
he heaped favours upon many of his mortal ene- 
mies, and filled the ſenate with his own creatures; 
but he greatly debaſed its dignity, by introduc- 


ing ſix hundred ſenators, moſt of them unwor- 


thy of that rank, whom he employed as inſtru- 
ments of his ambition. We | ſhall ſoon ſee the 
military title of Emperor, Which had been for- 
merly conferred by the ſoldiers as merely hono- 
rary, very ſoon become a title of ſovereignty. 

Some zealous republicans deteſted the thought 
of a power deſtructive to the ancient government, 


709. 


He pro- 
vokes the 


and the dictator exaſperated them either by his republicans 


pride or indiſeretion. One day when the ſenate 
came in a body to decree new honours to him, 
he did not condeſcend to riſe from his tribunal, 
and even the populace were offended with this 
inſtance of contempt. Some time after, when 
Mark Anthony, his colleague in the conſulſfip, 
publicly made him an offer of a diadem, the po- 
pulace applauded his having refuſed it, but his 
real purpoſe was to ſound the diſpoſitions of the 
people, and it was not long before it was known 
that he wiſned for the title of king ſo hateful to 
the Romans. A word ſometimes may have very 
conſiderable influence on the minds of men, 
but while Cæſar enjoyed ſupreme and abſolute 

authority, 
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courage, 
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authority, what occaſion had he for a title which 
could only ſerve to alarm the minds of the peo- 
ple? 

A conſpiracy, eden by Caſſius, was imme- 
diately formed. Among a number whom he 
engaged to join him was Marcus Brutus, a de- 
ſcendant of the firſt: conſul, the ſon-in-law and 
imitator of Cato; whom Cæſar loved with the 
affection of a father, having not only ſpared 
his life, but loaded mim with favours and admit - 
ted him into his friendſhip, without being able to 
overcome his deteſtation of an uſurped power. 
Some anonymous billets which Brutus, at that 
time prætor, found upon his tribunal, rouſed the 
republican ſentiments in his mind. There was 
written upon them; Brutus thou fleepeſt ; thou art 
no longer the ſame. Being ſtaggered by theſe in- | 
direct methods, Caſſius at laſt ne brought | 
him over by his diſcourſe, - 

Portia, the illuſtrious! daughter of Cato, and 
wife of Brutus, obſerving that he was exceeding- 
ly agitated and concealed: from her ſome affair 
of conſequence, made a deep wound in her thigh 
on purpoſe to try her fortitude in reſiſting pain. 
Being ſatisfied that even torments could not wring 
a,ſecret from her, ſne diſcovered the wound to 
Brutus, and acquainting him with the deſign ſhe | 
had in executing this fardly deed, obtained the 
confidence ſhe ſo much defired. Grant me, O 


heaven, cried Brutus, that I may prove myſelf a 


huſband worthy of Portia ! The very ſoul of Cato, 
whom philoſophy raiſed ſuperior to all the men 
of his _ animated his daughter. 


I 
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The ſcheme was laid to aſſaſſinate the dictator gti! 
in full ſenate, when he was on the point of car- ; 
Tying the war into Aſia, to revenge the defeat 
of - Craſſus by the Parthians. Some ſuſpicions 
and forebodings, rather than © the pretended 
oracles which have been mentioned by every 
hiſtorian, made him heſitate about going to the 
meeting of the ſenate; but imagining, as his 
flatterers told him, that his preſervation was of 
conſequence to the ſtate, and that no attempt 
durſt be made againſt his life, he expoſed him- 
ſelf without taking any ſteps for the ſecurity of 
his perſon. The conſpirators ſurrounding: him, 
ſtabbed him with their daggers, when, at fight 
of Brutus, he cried out; And thou too, Brutus; 
after which, without attempting any longer to 
defend himſelf, he covered his face with his 
robe, and at the age of fifty-five, this great hero 
met his death like a man who needed not to re- 
gret the loſs of life. | 3 
According to the laws and maxims of the Refiexions 
Roman republic, Whoever attempted to uſurp order 
a ſovereign authority was held an enemy of his 
country, and expoſed to ſuffer from the hands 
of his fellow- citizens: Cæſar, therefore, being 
in poſſeſſion of the whole power, was, in the eye 
of the law, undoubtedly guilty. An aſſaſſina- 
tion made up for the want of legal power to 
puniſh him. But if Rome could have preſerved 
her liberty no longer, and muſt neceſſarily have 
ſubmitted to ſome ambitious uſurper, from the 
manners and principles of the people, which 
were the great ſupports of liberty, being de- 
ſtroyed; if the example of Sylla, and the enor- 

mous 
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mous wealth and credit of ſome individuals 
muſt ſooner. or later have changed the republic 
into a monarchy, ought not the ſovereignty of 
Cæſar to have been preferred before the horrors 
of new civil wars? The atrocious action of 
Brutus, who kills his friend and benefactor in 
the chimerical hope of ſaving the ſtate, is an 
inſlance of republican fanaticiſm, the exceſſes of 
which greatly reſemble thoſe of religion. 151 
Cicero, with whoſe timidity the conſpirators 
were too well acquainted to entruſt him with 


their ſecret, complained that, after the deed was 


done, they did not put to death all the intimate 
friends of Ceſar. In his letter to Atticus he 
ſaid; They bave executed a childiſh project with the 
courage of heroes ; the tree is felled, but the roots 
till ſubiſt. It was impoſſible at that time to de- 
ſtroy the roots of tyranny, for they were con- 
nected with the manners of the people, which 
were incapable of reformation. Perhaps, even 
among the conſpirators, there might ſoon have 
been ſeen a new uſurper. We ſhall find Cicero 


miſtaken in his politics, and become the author 


The conſpi- 


rators do 
not ſucceed 
with the po- 
pulace. 


and victim of the fortune of Auguſtus. 8 
Cæſar had no ſooner expired than the mur- 
derers ran through the city with their daggers 
in their hands, exclaiming that the king of 
Rome was dead; they were joined by ſome pa- 
tricians, but the people appeared ſtruck with 
conſternation and regret; therefore, finding 
themſelves diſappointed in their | expectations, 
they retired to the capital, Mark Anthony, who 
was conſul, and Lepidus, the general of the 
horſe, diſcovered a readineſs to avenge the death 


of 
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of the dictator, that is to ſay, to ſeize the ſupteme 
power, which was the object of their ambition. 
The ſenate aſſerubled to conſider whether” Cœſar Impradent 
ſhould be declared a tyrant or a law ful magiſtrate, or the e- 
and his memory was on the point of being blaſted, 
when Anthony artfully obſerved, that as all the 
offices had been filled up by the dictator, the go. 
vernors and magiſtrates would be obliged to —— 
as ſoon as it ſhould be declared, that he from 
whom their authority flowed; was an uſurper and 
a tyrant, and that a moſt fatal anarchy, diſtreſs, 
and-civil war would be the canſequence. They 
left the queſtion undecided, and agreed that the 
murderers of the dictator ſhould not be proſecut- 
ed; yet at the ſame time they confirmed all his 
laws. Such an equivocal, or rather contradictory Pretended 
decree, paſſed while affairs were in ſuch a criti. ** 
cal ſituation, could not be expected to reſtore 
tranquillity. It was abſolutely neceſſary either to 
ſhew a reſolute ſpirit or to renounce liberty alto- 
gether, Anthony, by being in poſſeſſion of Cæ- 
ſar's papers, forged whatever he pleaſed, and em- 
ployed them for his own purpoſes. | 

In the mean time the different parties ſeemed Mark An- 
to be willing to conciliate matters, and the con- 8 
ſpirators, having come down from the capitol, ple g 
were received 1n a friendly manner by Anthony — 
and Lepidus: but a ſtep taken by the former 
very ſoon revived the diſſenſions. He cauſed 
Cæſar's will to be read, in which honourable 
mention was made of ſome of the murderers, 
and conſiderable legacies left to the Roman 
people. The hearts of the people being pene- 
trated with tenderneſs and gratitude, they were 


completely 
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completely inflamed by the encomium which he 

paſſed upon that great man, by the recital of his 
actions, and by the account which he gave of 

his virtues. As the body was laid out for per- 
forming the funeral obſequies, he took this op- 
portunity to diſplay the robe dyed in blood, 

and to point out the wounds which had been 

given by the aſſaſſins. Such was the effect which 

his harangue made upon the people, that in a 
tranſport of rage they ran to ſet fire to the houſes 

of the conſpirators, who immediately quitted 

He deceives Rome, On purpoſe to gain the ſenate, the con- 
the lenate. ſul affected a: great deſire to reſtore republican 
government, aud propoſed that Sextus, -the ſon 

of Pompey, who had been concealed in Spain 

ever ſince the battle of Munda, ſhould be re- 

called. Even Cicero fell into the ſnare, and 

highly extolled Anthony, whom we ſhall very 

ſoon find him tearing in pieces by the moſt vio- 

lent. invectives. 52210 cf 
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Daring policy of Oftavius.—The triumvirate,—Bats 
tle of Philippi, in which the republican party 
was deſtroyed. | 


FACTAVIUS, fo celebrated afterwards 06m 
under the name of Auguſtus, grandſon of adopied by 

Julia, the ſiſter of Cæſar, made his appearance Cn 

at this time, and though but eighteen years of ſelf his beit. 

age, took a leading part in public affairs. He 

had been adopted by the dictator his great-uncle, 

who left him three-fourths of his fortune. He 

was ſtudying eloquence at Apollonia, a maritime 

town in Epirus, when he received intelligence of 

the tragical event which totally changed the face 

of affairs, He was adviſed to diſſemble, to let 

time work, and even to renounce his adoption 

and inheritance; but he had too much ambition 

to follow ſuch advice; and going immediately to 

Rome, declared himſelf the heir of Cæſar. Hav- 

ing obſerved. that Antony, who was ſole maſter, 

was little diſpoſed to ſhew him any favour, he per- 

ſiſted in his purpoſe with a ſteady artful poli- 
The dictator's money being refuſed to him 

by the conſul, he fold his patrimony, that he 

might diſcharge the legacies mentioned in Czfar's 

will: an infallible means of attaching the people 

to his intereſt, and provoking them againſt a 

man who, by injuring the ſon, muſt appear un- 

grateful to the memory of the father, and unjuſt 

to the public. 


2 I Antony 
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Antony and Octavius were frequently recon- 
ciled, but ſtill freſh quarrels aroſe: the laſt 
wanted to revenge the death of Czfar, while the 
other only affected to wiſh it, becauſe it would 
be agreeable to the multitude, but at bottom his 
ſole purpoſe was to aggrandize himſelf, and their 
intereſts being totally oppoſite, at laſt produced 
a civil war. The hope of their deftroying one 
another was matter of much ſatisfaction to many 
of the ſenators. Cicero, leſs prudent than thoſe 
that remained neuter, eſpouſed the part of Octa- 
vius, and inveighed with all the powers of his 
oratory againſt Antony, which brought upon 
him that reproach of Brutus, that he was leſs 
anxious for the liberty of his country than to find a 
good maſter for himſelf. The perſonal enemy of 
the one, and ſeduced by the pretended confidence 
and flattery of the other, he perhaps imagined 
that he was ſolely employed in ſerving his coun- 
try, while he was only gratifying his own reſent- 
ment and vanity, Sometimes we may ſo far de- 
ceive ourſelves as to be ignorant of the motives 
of our actions, while they are plainly ſeen by the 
world. 

The picture of that celebrated orator, as 
drawn by Monteſquieu, explains the ſecret of his 
proceedings. I believe, ſays he, that if Cato 
* had preſerved his life for the ſervice of the 
“ republic, he would have given a different 
“ turn to affairs. Cicero, with admirable ta- 
“ lents for ſhining in a ſubordinate ſphere, was 
% not capable of taking the lead; he had a fine 


genius, but often wanted elevation of ſoul : 


« with him virtue was but a ſecondary motive, 
cc 
as 
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c as glory was with Cato. Cicero was always 
« the firſt in his own eyes; Cato never thought 
&« of himſelf ; the one would have ſaved the re- 
public for its own fake; the other that he 
might have boaſted of it.” 

Such a paſſion for vain-glory is a proof of a Mean con- 
weak mind, which may be led into egregious er- — 
rors from mean conſiderations. Beſides, Cicero, errors. 
by * the young Cæſar, expected to ſecure 
a ſupport for himſelf. Though his eloquent Phi- 
lippics are ſuſpected to have flowed from perſonal 
relentment, yet, like thoſe of Demoſthenes, they 
are excellent models for ſtate orators, 

The government of Ciſalpine Gaul, which An- Hs c,.c., 
tony ſecured to himſelf, that he might keep Italy honours to 
in awe, was the occaſion of the war, Decimus wan Gl. 
Brutus, one of the chief conſpirators, had been vius. 
appointed to that government by the dictator, 
and intended to maintain himſelf in it, Antony 
advanced to diſplace him, Octavius was like · 
wiſe at the head of an army, though without a 
title to the command, but was preſſed by his ſol- 
diers to aſſume that of pro- prætor; which he re- 
fuſed, from an affected madeſty, in hopes of the 
credit it might procure him with the ſenate; this 
ſo far ſucceeded, that the ſenate, by the advice 
of Cicero, not only named him pro-pretor, but 
likewiſe erected a ſtatue to him, and permitted 
him to ſtand for the conſulſhip ten years before 
the time fixed by law. It was not the firſt time 
that Cicero had ſacrificed the laws to thoſe whoſe 
friendſhip he courted. MITE 

Antony had already begun to beſiege Deci- ,,...,:. 
mus in Modena, but Cicero cauſed him to be deteated, 


and joins 
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declared the enemy of his country if he did not 
immediately raiſe the ſiege and leave Ciſalpine 
Gaul. this decree of the ſenate being treated with 
contempt, the two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, 
in conjunction with Octavius, were ordered to go 
and attack him. Panſa was defeated, and killed: 
Hirtius, in gaining a battle, loſt his life. An- 
tony being obliged to fly, eſcaped into Tranſal- 
pine Gaul, where Lepidus had the command. 
Having preſented himſelf in a mourning habit to 
the ſoldiers, they were affected with compaſſion, 
and proclaiming him general, Lepidus was 
obliged to declare in his favour, that he might 
not be totally forſaken. 

After the defeat of Antony, the ſenate no 
longer ſhewed the ſame complaiſance for Octa- 
vius, and gave the command of the army to 
Decimus, The republican party having reco- 
vered courage, Octavius found it was time to 
pull off the maſk. Cicero ſtill continuing to be 
the dupe of his artifice, attempted in vain to 
procure the conſulſhip for him, in hope of be- 
ing nominated his colleague, but the propoſal 
being received with a peal of laughter by the 
ſenate, the heir of the dictator did not heſitate to 
copy the bold and artful policy of Cæſar, and 
uniting his intereſts with thoſe of Antony and 
Lepidus, marched at the head of his army to 
Rome, where he forced them to chooſe him con- 
ſul, though he was ſcarcely twenty years of age; 
and thus, by his addreſs rather than his courage, 
put himſelf in a ſituation to gratify that ambition 
with which he was devoured, 


Brutus 
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Brutus and Caſſius had withdrawn, the one in- Thy gte 
to Greece, and the other into Aſia, where their Calar's 
party was ſtrengthened by ſucceſs, and they wurderers. 
reckoned twenty legions under their command. 

The firſt ſtep of the young conſul was, to cauſe 

them to be condemned, with all who were con- 
cerned in Cæſar's murder; but as he could not 
expect to ſubdue them without aſſiſtance, he 
cauſed the decree which had been paſſed againſt 
Antony and Lepidus to be revoked. Octavius 
Joined theſe two in the neighbourhood of Mode- 

na, where their conference laſted three days. 

They agreed to ſhare the ſovereign power among 

them 4 five years, under the ' appellation of 
triumvirs. Lepidus was to continue in Rome, 

while Octavius and Antony carried on the war 
againſt the conſpirators; but their enemies were They pro- 
to be previouſly extirpated by a proſcription, pate ai, 
which would procure them the means of ſup- enemies. 
porting their army. Thus all the horrors of the | 
time of Sylla, which had been in ſome degree 
effaced by the clemency of Cæſar, were again 
renewed, Cæſar, notwithſtanding his clemency, 

had been murdered, which was not forgotten by 

the triumvirs. 1 225 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the horrors of this preagfa1 
proſcription. The tyrants begun with ſacrificing fer- 
their friends and kindred to one another, Lepi- 
dus preſented the head of his brother, Antony 
his uncle's, and Octavius that of Cicero, by 
whom he had been too zealouſly ſeconded. Tt 
was forbidden, under pain of death, to conceal 
or aſſiſt any proſcribed perſon , a reward was 
offered to whoever ſhould kill them, and even 


the 


x18 


OAavius 


and Antony 


march 


againſt Bru- republicans, Lepidus guarded Rome, while his 
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the freedom of the city to ſlaves who aſſaſſinated 
their maſters, Some heroic proofs of fidelity in 
women and flaves were to be met with even 
amidſt this dreadful carnage and the treachery of 
the times, but villainy made blood to flow in 
torrents over the whole country. At fight of 
Cicero's head, who had been killed by a tribune 
whom his eloquence had ſaved, Antony exulted 
with joy. Three hundred ſenators, and more 
than two thouſand knights, were murdered. If 
there was no other cauſe of hatred, the poſſeſſion 
of riches was a ſufficient offence. Yet, after all, 
as the confiſcations were inadequate to their 


wants, they impoſed a tax upon the mothers, 
daughters, and relations of the proſcribed. Here 


was one of thoſe abominable ſcenes, where men 
were to be ſeen diveſted of humanity by their 
paſhons, and ſurpaſſing the fury of tygers. 

Being at laſt glutted with maſſacte and rapine, 
they haſtened to execute their projects againſt the 


tus and Cal” two colleagues entered Macedonia, where Brutus 


had been joined by Caſſius. No Roman armies 


had ever been ſeen of equal number to thoſe that 
were now to decide the fate of the republic. On 
each fide they amounted to more than a hundred 
thouſand men, ſeaſoned to war, and animated with 


all the ardour which ambition or a love of liberty 


could inſpire. Caſſius wanted to avoid coming 
to an engagement, becauſe the enemy muſt have 
ſoon periſhed for want of proviſions, but Brutus 
did not-concur in this opinion, The ſoldiers ex- 
claimed, that it was cowardly to decline the com- 


bat; 
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bat; they murmured and deſerted, and their im- 


patience determined their generals to engage. 
The battle of Philippi, which was fought on 


Battle of 


the confines of Macedonia and Thrace, deſtroyed Philippi. 


the republican party. Octavius, who was as 
cowardly in the field as he was bold in council, 
concealed himſelf on pretence of ſickneſs, and His 
legions were routed by Brutus; but while the 
conqueror was too raſhly purſuing the fugitives, 
Antony broke and diſperſed the wing of the ar- 


= commanded by Caſſius, who, being ignorant Death of 
of the ſucces of his colleague, obliged one of his Bau“ 


freedmen to kill him. Both armies being in one 
part victorious, in the other defeated, retreated 
to their camps. That of the triumvirs was in 
want of every kind of proviſton, which determin- 
ed Brutus to purſue the plan of Caſſius; and the 
facceſs would have been infallible, if the mutmy 
of his troops had not obliged him to hazard a ſe- 
cond engagement. After having totally defeat- 
ed the wing of the army commanded by Octa- 
vius, he loſt the battle, and being perſnaded that 
liberty was annihilated, fell upon his ſword, and 
died the ſame death as his colleague. 


Brutus. - 


Theſe two generals were honoured with the Faults of 


title of the laſt of the Romans, but they might 
have better deſerved it. Caſſius, of a violent 

y temper, was ſuſpected of being influ- 
enced leſs by zeal for his country than hatred 
againſt Cæſar. Brutus, virtuous from principle, 
inviolably attached to the laws, juſt and compaſ- 
ſionate, reſpecting the title of citizen even in his 
enemies, yielded too much to that enthuſiaſm 
which unpedes reflexion. Sometimes, from an 
apprehen- 
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Reflexions 
upon ſui- 
cide, which 
was at that 
time very 
common. 
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apprehenſion of going too great lengths, he did 
not act with ſufficient vigour; while at others, 
though but ſeldom, he thought that violence in 
ſupport of the cauſe in which he was enga 
might be permitted. Before the ſecond battle of 
Philippi, he promiſed his ſoldiers the pillage of 
Sparta and Theflalonica, if they gained the vic- 
tory. This, as Plutarch obſerves, was to imitate 
thoſe who plead for the right of the ſtrongeſt. 
Brutus and Caſſius, by killing themſelves, at 
the ſame time, deſtroyed the republic, and have 
therefore been very properly cenſured for their 
raſh deſpair ; but ought we to aſcribe ſuicide, 
which was at that time very frequent in Rome, 
to a want of courage? It is certain, ſays the 
c celebrated Monteſquieu, that men are become 
“ leſs free, leſs courageous, leſs inclined to per- 
form noble actions, than they were when by 
t the power which they aſſumed over themſelves, 
they could at all times eſcape from every 
< other power.” The Chriſtian religion inſpires 
its followers with a juſt abhorrence of ſuicide, 
and the inſtances of it which we meet with at 
preſent are almoſt all the effect of vice and irre- 
gularities, that prove how needful are the di- 


vine morals it teaches. It is no leſs evident, that 


it was not from cowardice that the Catos and the 
Brutuſes rather ſacrificed their lives than ſubmit 
to loſe their liberty. Subtil reaſonings upon this 
ſubject can never weaken the proofs drawn from 
our feelings, 


CHAP, 
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HA. 


Antony's miſconduft turned by Oftavius to his own 


advantage, —Battle of Actium, and end of the 
republic, | 


T HE daſtardly Octavius (for though he New cmet- 
commanded armies, he deſerved no other viz. © 
appellation) continued to glut himſelf with blood 

after the battle which Anthony had gained for 

him. A multitude of illuſtrious victims were Execution 
butchered, and among others Favonius the ſe- Fa. 
nator, a philoſopher, and the friend of Brutus, 

but guiltleſs of having dipped his hands in the 

blood of Cæſar.— It was a maxim with him, that 

the moſt unjuſt tyranny is preferable to a civil 

war ; the truth of which has been too often con- 

firmed by experience. 

As the troops engaged in the ſervice of the Profufon to 
tyrants ſolely from motives of intereſt, and the en. 
allurement of riches, the triumvirs were oblig- 
ed to give them a gratuity of five thouſand 
drachme * per man, beſides additional recom- 
penſes to the. officers. We may eaſily judge to 
what extortions the people were expoſed. An- 
tony went into Aſia on purpoſe to drain it of the 
little money which had eſcaped the hands of 
Brutus and Caſſius. Since you double our taxes, 
ſaid an orator to him, double likewiſe our ſummers 
and harveſts, otherwiſe we ſhall not be able to ſatisfy 
you, But what avail realons againſt force? 


* 40l. 78. zd. Fo ſterling, ' 
When 


I22 


Antony 
captivated 
by Cleopa- 
tra. 
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When Antony arrived in Cilicia, he ſummoned 
before him Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, whoſe 
conduct during the war had given room for ſuſ- 
picion, The princeſs appeared, and by her 
charms captivated that great general and aſpir- 
ing politician, who, lulled aſleep in the lap of 


love, forgot every thing but her. Octavius, who 


77 3. 
Fall} of Le- 
pidus : 


his want 
of merit. 


- conſent of his colleagues, drew up a proclamati- 


* in Aſia, and put him to death, was the only 


thought of nothing but his own intereſts, and 
how to get the whole power into his hands, took 
advantage of Antony's blind paſſion, and by the 
moſt ſkilful addreſs made up for his want of 
military talents. | 

After vanquiſhing, by his generals, Sextus, 
the fon of Pompey, who being maſter of Sicily 
and Sardinia, had given him no ſmall uneafineſs, 
he ſeized the firſt pretence for getting rid of 
Lepidus, a man entirely deſtitute of merit, whoſe 
riſe ſeemed to be owing to one of thoſe unac- 
countable caprices in which Fortune ſometimes 


delights. That triumvir deſcended to the loweſt 


ſubmiſſion, begged his life, and on that condition 


was contented to pals his days in contempt and 
obſcunty. 


We may form ſome idea of his meanneſs and 
pride by the following anecdote. Having taken 
1t into. his head to celebrate a triumph for his ſuc- 
ceſs in a trifling expedition, he himſelf, with the 


on, which began thus: To all thyſe who ſhall 
honour our triumph, health and honour , to all 
others, miſery and proſcripiron. | 

Antony having made young Pompey priſoner 


man left who could diſpute the empire with his 
| colleague ; 
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colleague ; but, inſtead of this, he paved the way 
for his rival's uſurpation, and ruined himſelf by 
a ſeries of the moſt inexcuſable faults. 


Fulvia, widow of the ſeditious Clodius, at Antony | 
that time married to Antony, had fomented a Tikes him- 
quarrel between him and Octavius, on purpoſe and con- 


to force him from the arms of Cleopatra. This dle. 


was the cauſe of a ſlight war, in which Peruſa 
was deſtroyed. Both parties being reconciled, 
and having made a diviſion of all the provinces, 
Antony, without any reaſon, quitted Italy, to 
which he had returned. The Athenians, among 
whom he deſigned to paſs the winter, received 
him as if he had been a deity, and offered him 
their tutelar goddeſs, Minerva, in marriage, a 
piece of flattery which he rewarded by exacting 
from them a thouſand talents for her portion, 
On his return from an unſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the Parthians, he made himſelf odious 
and contemptible by new exceſſes; proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Cœlo-Syria; laviſhed provinces and kingdoms 
on the children he had by her; and by every 
action brought new diſgrace upon the Roman 
nate. | 


Octavius had the addreſs to ſeize every oppor- Otavius 


tunity of leſſening the character of his rival, and 


at laſt accuſed him before the ſenate. A war was enemy. 


reſolved upon, and Antony prepared for it in the 
midſt of pleaſures, ſurrounded by troops of buf- 
foons. By divorcing the virtuous Octavia, his 
colleague's ſiſter, whom he had married after 
the death of Fulvia, all hopes of accommoda- 
tion were cut off, and he was abandoned by 
numbers 


— — = 
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numbers of his friends, who were filled with in- 
dignation at his conduct and connection with 
Cleopatra; and ſtill more provoked by the pride 
and haughtineſs of that queen. 

721. Before the two rivals had recourſe to arms, 
* ven OY they attacked each other with the bittereſt invec- 
lowed by tives. At laſt the fate of the empire was decided 
the death of by the ſea- fight off Actium. Cleopatra had pre- 
and 1 vailed upon Antony to hazard an engagement at 
1 ſea, though he was ſuperior by land, and fled 

with her gallies in the heat of the battle. Her 
lover, though a man of tried valour, forgot him- 
ſelf on this occaſion, and abandoned every thing 
to follow her. Thus Octavius, or rather his 
general, Agrippa, gained a complete victory; 
and Antony's land- army, which conſiſted of nine- 
teen legions and twelve thouſand horſe, having 
in vain waited for the coming of their general, 
ranged themſelves under the ſtandard of the 
conqueror. This ſucceſs was ſoon followed by 
the conqueſt of Egypt; and the enſuing year 
Antony laid violent hands upon himſelf at Alex- 
andria, Cleopatra was reſerved by Octavius to 
adorn his triumph, but ſhe avoided that dif- 
grace by a courageous death, either from the bite 
of an aſpic, or ſome other poiſon, 

744, Thus did Cæſar's grand nephew, by intrigues 
— * weak and fawning, audaciouſneſs and cruelty, at laſt 
ſole water mu that ſovereignty to which he had aſpired 
public. from his youth. In the ſequel, we ſhall ſee by 

what methods he ſecured his dominion while he 
affected a reſpe& for the ancient laws, Rome 
had now for ever loſt her liberty, and that 
famous republic was no more; nothing remained 


but 
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but a vain ſhadow, which yet ſoothed the pride 
of her citizens. | 


This revolution muſt be aſcribed to the vices The vices 
introduced by opulence. Every thing was ſet to by opulence 
ſale, when every thing could be purchaſed by a n<ceflarily 
few individuals, and their exceſſive riches increaſ- ruin of li- 
ing the poverty and wretchedneſs of the multi- Þerty. 


tude, the fundamentals of the conſtitution gave 
way to corruption; integrity diſappeared, ſelf- 
intereſt was the only rule of action; and the de- 
pravity of manners infected the ſprings of go- 
vernment. The ſpirit of patriotiſm was ſtifled 
by a thouſand diſcordant paſſions ; luxury, vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and debauchery, broke the bonds 
of duty, and ambition forced every barrier, (word 
in hand: in a word, the weak neceſſarily became 
the ſlaves of the ſtrongeſt, When we ſee the 
people ſeduced by boundleſs profuſion, the ſol- 
diers ſold to the general, who fills their purſes, 
the magiſtrates forming cabals to ſupport them- 
ſelves in office, and the generals refuſing to lay 
down the command at the legal period, we may 
without heſitation, conclude that liberty is at an 
end. 


TENTH 
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TENTH EPOCHA 
THE EMPERORS. 
The republic changed into a military monarchy. 


— . — — 


AUGUSTUS. 


1 
Reign of Auguſtus till the death of Agrippa. 


ITHERTO we have ſeen Auguſtus (the 
title which Octavius cauſed the ſenate to 
confer upon him) aCting with the refined policy 
of an unprincipled man, who ſacrifices every 
thing to an unbridled appetite for unjuſt domi- 
nion; but from this period, if he does not really 
change his character and maxims, we ſhall no 
more behold him imbruing his hands in human 
blood; he will even appear in the light of a good 
prince, at leaſt ſo far as was neceſſary for his 
own intereſt. Loaded with encomiums by flat- 
terers, hated by the friends of republican govern- 
ment as an oppreſſor, he will ſometimes merit 
the applauſe of the judicious politician, by the 
prudent exerciſe of his authority. 

* Auguſtus, ſays Monteſquieu, eſtabliſhed 


bliſhment of 6c Order, i. e. ſervitude, on a durable founda- 


order after 


the loſs of 


tion; for when an uſurper ſeizes the govern- 
ment 
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ment of a free ſtate, he calls every thing order liberty d. 
« which tends to ſecure the authority in the tothe tae. 
© hands of a ſingle perſon; and whatever is | 
“ favourable to the liberty of the ſubject goes 

„ by the name of confuſion, Jifſenſion, and 

« anarchy.” But as it was impoſſible the Ro- 

mans ſhould have continued a free people, the 

order eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, when compared 

with the former confuſion and calamities, in 

ſome meaſure wipes out the ſpots with which his 
memory is ſtained, Under his government 

Rome enjoyed tranquillity, and had time ta 
breathe : even this was no ſmall advantage, after 

the horrors of the civil wars. 

Having nothing more at heart than the eſta- f. 
bliſhment of his power, and by a feigned mode- afeas a0 
ration to ſecure himſelf againſt the fate which ee 
had hurried Cæſar to the grave, he affected an F 
inclination to abdicate the government, and con- 
ſulted on that head his two confidents, Mæcenas Opinions of 
and Agrippa, the firſt of whom, like a generous 17 5 
patriot, exhorted him to put ſo noble a defign e. 
in execution; but Agrippa, like an able cour- 
tier, argued that ſuch a ſtep would be deſtruc- 
tive to the public, and dangerous to himſelf; 
and Auguſtus preferred this opinion, which 
was, doubtleſs, conformable to his own ſenti- 
ments. 

However, after having repealed all the de- He con- 
crees of the triumvirate, and given ſome proofs — 
of a wiſe adminiſtration, he declared that he — 
reſtored the ſovereign power into the hands ß 
the ſenate and people. He had taken his mea- 
ſures with dexterity, and reckoned upon meeting 


1 with 
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with a refuſal; nor was he miſtaken; he was 
humbly entreated not to quit the reins of 
vernment, and prevailed upon to bear that bur- 
den ten years longer, reſerving to himſelf, how- 
ever, the right of abdication, if his ſervices might 
be diſpenſed with. In all appearance, the major 
part of the ſenate penetrated his ſecret intenti- 
ons, which the tenor of his paſt conduct had ſuf- 
ficiently diſcovered, But, after all, his power 
ſeemed to acquire the ſanction of law from the 
conſent and wiſhes of the people, and he retained 
it till his death, by a regular renewal of the ſame 
ceremony. A plan of policy, well concerted and 
ſteadily purſued, ſeldom PER of ſucceſs, when 
addreſs is ſeconded by force. 
All power . Auguſtus, terrified by the tragical end of Cæ- 
centered in ſar, and careful to diſguiſe monarchy under the 
though the garb of republican government, ſhared the admi- 
form of the niſtration of the provinces with the ſenate, art- 


ancient go- 


vernment fully aſſigning to that body ſuch as were leaſt lia- 
was i ble to diſturbances; that is, thoſe where no troops 
were kept on foot; by which means he had 
the whole military force in his own hands. Far 

from giving offence to the people by affecting 

the title of king, he even did not aſſume that 

of dictator, contenting himſelf with the name of 
Tue of em- emperor, which in the times of the republic was 
peror- beſtowed as a diſtinction merely honorary, with- 
out any power annexed. To this was added, as 

in the days of Cæſar, the command of the armies, 

(a privilege which retains nations in ſubjection) 

and the right of making war and peace. In- 

veſted with the conſular, pro-conſular, and tri- 
bunitial power, though without the title of tri- 


bune ; 
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bune'; with the cenſorial, under the name of re- 
former of manners, and with the high prieſthood, 
to Which the influence of r-ligion added great 
weight, he was abſolute maſter of the ſtate, with- 
out ſuffering his deſpotic power to become viſt- 
ble. To theſe titles was added that of father of 
his country. He left to the ſenate the ancient The ſenate 
offices and enſigns of dignity, but weakened the fut ed ts 
power of that body even by its numbers, which rein te. 
he increaſed to a thouſand; and by the care he ef liberty. 
took to admit none but ſuch as were intirely 
devoted to his pleaſure. He careſſed and flat- 
tered the people, gave them entertainments, and 
procured them abundance. Their aſſemblies 
were held as uſual for the election of magiſ- 
ttates ; but he governed the comitia, diſpoſed of 
the ſuffrages, and every thing was determined 
according to his will. 
Such was the government of the emperors, But in f 
They always exerciſed the power, while the peo- . 
ple and ſenate retained the appearance of ſove- 
reignty. An empty parade of liberty, which was 
now no more! Of what importance is it to pre- 
ſerve ſome traces of freedom in the form of go- 
yernment, when a ftate is actually under the 
yoke of a deſpot? Or to ſeem to grant volunta- 
rily what cannot be refuſed ? X diſpenſation Diſpenſation 
from the laws was granted to the emperor. Not sa 
to mention that ſuch a privilege demonſtrates 
the utter deſtruction of all legal authority, what 
could have hindered him from aſſuming it with- 
out a grant? It is amazing what power words 
have over mankind, He reigned, becauſe he 


did not openly pretend to regal authority; though 
vorrlh, K tte 
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His peace- 
able reign 
furniſhes 

- few events. 
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the government was monarchical, the people 
fondly imagined that the republic ſtill ſubſiſted, 


becauſe the names of ſenate, conſul, &c. were 


ſuffered to remain. In like manner we ſee that 
frequently the beſt method of deſtroying the in- 
fluence of an opinion is to preſerve the words, and 
ſuffer the idea to be loſt, 

This emperor's conduct in private life, his ſhew 
of modeſty, his affability and beneficence, were, 
doubtleſs, attended with the greateſt advantages, 
That verſatile ſoul could put on every ſhape. By 
perfidy and cruelty he had laid the foundations 
of his fortune; and it was neceſſary to wipe out 
the remembrance of them by putting on the 
maſk of virtue. He even expreſſed a veneration 
for the charaQer of Brutus. Once hearing Cato 
cenſured for his inflexible obſtinacy, he replied, 
Whoever ſupports the eſtabliſbed government is a 


good citizen and a man of honour. This apology 


of Cato increaſed his own popularity. The hiſ- 
torian Titus Livius beſtowed the higheſt praiſes 
on Pompey, without loſing the friendſhip of 
Auguſtus, who often rallied him as being a par- 
tiſan of that hero, but avoided every appearance 
of cenſuring encomiums conformable to repub- 
lican ſentiments. 

This long reign furniſhes but few events wor- 
thy of notice, as the empire enjoyed tranquillity, 
and, beſides, we have no goed hiſtorians of thoſe 
times extant, (for Suetonius and Dion Caſhus are 
unworthy of that title.) The defeat of the Can- 
tabrians and Aſturians put a final end to all diſ- 
turbances in Spain. Candace, queen of Ethio- 
pia, who had invaded Egypt, was defeated, and 

| | | though 
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though ſhe afterwards retrieved her loſſes, con- 
cluded a peace: The Roman valour, whetted 
by the civil wars, would have triumphed over 
more formidable enemies, had the emperor been 
of a martial diſpoſition ; but it was of more im- 
portance for: him to keep a watchful eye over 
Rome, and lull its inhabitants aſleep in the ſoft 
lap of peace. | | 

His nephew, Marcellus, to whom he had given 734. 
his daughter in marriage, and deſtined the ſuc- his — 
ceſſion of the empire, a prince of great hopes, . Agripps- 
was cut off in the flower of his youth, to the un- 
ſpeakable regret of the Romans. Agrippa was 
at a diſtance from court, having been appointed 
2 of Syria, in order to remove him from 

ome, where his preſence had given Marcellus 
no little uneaſineſs. Auguſtus finding his aſſiſt- 
ance neceſſary to put a ſtop to the conſpiracies 
that were then forming, he was recalled, and 
married to Julia, the widow of Marcellus. If 
we may credit the hiſtorians, the emperor was 
determined to this ſtep by Mæcenas, who frankly 
told him, You have raiſed Agrippa ſo high, that 
you muſt either put him to death or make him yout 
ſon-in-law; and Agrippa, without difficulty, con- 
ſented to divorce the niece, that he might eſpouſe 
the daughter of Auguſtus, 

The emperor having put into his hands the He viſts 
government of Rome, ſet out to viſit the pro- f the | 
vinces of Aſia where he had the honour of reco- — 
vering, without a war, the ſtandards which had dd 
belonged to the legions of Craſſus. Phraates, from the 
king of Parthia, dreading the power of the em- $259. 
pire, ſent back thoſe monuments of a ſhameful 
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defeat, and reſtored the ſurviving priſoners who 
had been taken when Antony was routed ; an 
event which was celebrated as a glorious tri- 
umph. The whole power of the Roman empire \ 
veſted in, a fingle man, might then very juſtly 
make its Routeſt enemies tremble ; but even in 
its greatneſs were concealed the ſeeds of inevita- 
ble ruin. $07; 3 
Auguſtus, at his return, received new marks 
of ſubmiſſion from the ſenate and people. He 
refuſed the conſulſhip, which he had already 
borne eleven times: and, inſtead of a vain title, 
was inveſted with the conſular power during life, 
with the precedence of thoſe who were nominally 
appointed to that dignity. The ſenators even 
carried their meanneſs ſo far as to offer to ſwear 
that they would obſerve every law which he 
ſhould enact; but this abject oath was rejected. 
if the laws are good, ſaid he, they will certainly be 
obſerved , if they are bad, ſuch an obligation will 
only be productive of miſchief. He was ſenſible 
that the legiſlative authority, when united with 
the military power, was ſufficient to effect every 
purpole. | 
However, divers laws, which he enacted about 
that time, againſt celibacy, adultery, divorce 
without ſufficient cauſe, and the luxury of the 
table, raiſed murmurs among the people, and 


produced few good effects, either becauſe he did 


not enforce the execution of them with ſafficient 
vigour, or the univerſal depravation of manners 
ſerved as a pretext to treat them with neglect, 
But what laws can ſtem the torrent of vice? By 
gratifying the taſte of the people, who now oy 
0 ully 
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fully ſatisfied with bread, and public ſnews; by 
continually entertaining them with games, and 
making diſtributions of corn, Auguſtus ſnewed 
| himſelf much leſs zealous for correcting the man- 
ners of his ſubjects than ſecuring his perſonal in- 
tereſt ; indeed, theſe were the moſt proper me- 
thods to deſtroy all remembrance of the ancient 
liberty, and prevent the preſent ſtate of ſervitude 
from being felt, BOL ee eee WP. 
The whole attention of that people, who had The ten- 
formerly ſhewn ſuch ardour for managing affairs d G- 
of ſtate, was now turned upon Pylades and Ba- verted from 
thyllus, two celebrated actors. The former had — 2 
been ordered to quit the city for his inſolence, by two ac- | 
and being recalled in order to gratify the Ro- gg. 
mans, who deeply regretted his abſence, he ſaid thyllus. 
to the emperor, Think yourſelf happy, O Cæſar, 
that the people turn their thoughts ſolely upon Ba- 
thyllus and me, The expreſſion was ſignificant, 
and muſt have been fully underſtood by ſo pro- 
found a' politician. | | 
It affords matter for ſurpriſe that Auguſtus, Reforma- 
after having taken ſo many ſteps to debaſe the tion of the 
ſenate, ſhould have attempted to reſtore it to its towed by 
primitive luſtre. The ſole method for effecting bal. 
this was a diminution of its numbers; and the 
excluſion of all whoſe birth or conduct made 
them unworthy of that rank. Accordingly, the 
number of ſenators was reduced from a thouſand 
to ſix hundred, and the ſelection was made with 
a conſiderable degree of moderation and equity. 
But as the leaſt deſerving are commonly the moſt 
jealous of honours, this reformation gave birth to 
cabals. The emperor ſo much dreaded an aſſaſ- 
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Precautions 


of Kuga ination, that he never appeared in public with- 
for his own OUT a coat of mail under his robe; and not con- 
afety. tent with this, provided himſelf a farther ſecuri- 
ty, by aſſociating in the tribunitial power, and 
. naming for his ſucceſſor, Agrippa, who was the 
object of univerſal eſteem for his heroic quali- 
ties. However, as he ſtil] gave marks of appre- 
henſion, the ſenators propoſed to watch him in 
their turns; but Labeo, an eminent lawyer, of 
Bola ſaying republican principles, broke off their deliberati- 
of Labeo. - ONS, by ſaying pleaſantly, I am apt to fall aſleep, 
Malecon- dio not reckon upon me. Some malecontents were 


. tents capi- 


tally puniſh puniſned with death. It is not known whether 


"ed. they were guilty, or executed only on ſuſpicion, 


One thing certain is, that the emperor was no 
rigid obſerver of juſtice. 5 | 
Dangers of A military government, where the ſword ſup- 
amine? plies: the place of fundamental laws, was the 
ment. more obnoxious to conſpiracies and inſurrections, 
as notwithſtanding the corruption of the Roman 
manners, theit martial diſpoſition had ſtill been 
kept up by the civil wars, and the ſentiments of 
liberty yet ſurvived in ſome generous minds. If 
Auguſtus eſcaped all dangers, it was no leſs ow- 
ing to his addreſs than to his power. We ſhall 
ſee how fatal deſpotiſm was to the generality of 
his ſucceſſors, | 
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CHAP. 
Wars in Germany —End of the reign of Auguſtus, 


Laus and Literature, 


HE empire ſuffered an irreparable loſs in 743. 
the death of ippa, which happened — — 
ſoon after his return from an expedition into 
Pannonia; Caius and Lucius, his two ſons b 
Julia, had been already adopted by Auguſtus, 
but their extreme youth made them incapable of 
aſſiſting him in the government; he was there- 
fore obliged, though againſt his will, to caſt his 
eyes on Tiberius, ſon of his wife Livia and 
Tiberius Nero, Deſirous of placing him near Tiberius 
the throne, he obliged him to divorce a wife mae er 
whom he loved, and marry Julia, whoſe gallan- Augutue. 
tries were become public, Ambition extin- 
guiſhed every ſentiment of honour in the breaſt 
of Tiberius, he therefore obeyed with an air of 
ſatisfaction, 5 
The empire was diſturbed by the Germans, war ia 
a free and warlike people, and even virtyous, Germany, 
as far as virtue can be practiſed by barbarians. 
From the time of the irruption of the Cimbri, 
they had formed a deſign to paſs the Rhine, and 
procure ſettlements in a milder climate, 
This country, whoſe foil has been fertilized, 
and even its climate changed by dint of induſtry, 
was then coyered with uninhabitable foreſts. Au- 
guſtus paſſed three years in Gaul to guard that 
province, where he left Druſus, the younger bro- 


ther 


erer 


ther of Tiberius. That general entered Germany 
by the ſea coaſt, and after four glorious cam- 
paigns, was ſtopped in the career of victory by 
Drufus dies an untimely death, at the age of thirty one, He 
by. Was an able commander and a real friend to his 
country. Tiberius, who had lately ſignalized 
Succeſſes of himſelf againſt the Pannonians, Daci, and Dal- 


Tiberi : 
that coun- matians, was ſent into Germany, and drove back 


try. the barbarians. The Roman dominion ſeemed 
to gather permanent ſtrength and extend itſelf 
= into the heart of the country; but the uncon- 


querable Germans only waited a proper opportu- 
nity for renewing the war. | 
Auguſtos For theſe ſucceſſes a triumph was decreed to 
triumph. Auguſtus, to whom alone as captain-general of 
the armies belonged an honour which had raiſed 
the emulation of ſo many commanders ; however, 
he refuſed it; one part-of his politics being ta 
avoid every appearance of ftate, as he was ſenſi- 
ble, that the more he concealed his abſolute au- 
The. temple thority, the more firmly he ſecured it. At this 
D,, . | . 
foe. time the temple of Janus was ſhut, an event which 
had happened only twice before ſince the build- 
ing of Rome. The empire enjoyed a twelve 
years peace, which, to the ſhame of human na- 
| ture, is an uncommon circumftance. _ | 
Unpopular : Among the new regulations made by Auguſ- 
— of tus, there is one which marks his ſuſpicious tem- 
make the pęf.— There was a law which prohibited puttin 
—— 3 to the torture in order to procure from 
againſt their them evidence againſt their maſters; this the 
maſters. emperot dared not aboliſn, and at the ſame time 
dreading that it might affect his qwn ſafety, he 
1 N 9 thodeds 
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eluded it by an odious evaſion ;. publiſhing an 
ordinance that in caſes of treaſon, the ſlaves of 
the perſon accuſed might be fold to the prince or 
to the ſtate, and then their evidence ſhould be 
valid. This was evidently affronting legiſlation 
by the legiſlative power itſelf, and ſhewing that 
every thing was to be regulated by the intereſts 
of a ſingle perſon. 

Dion Caſſius gives a ſtriking inſtance of that an extor- 
ſelfiſh policy by which the emperor was uniform- dane ap- 
ly guided, Licinius, his freedman, and one of the em- 
thoſe who enjoyed his confidence, an artful and P**: 
unfeeling financier, oppreſſed Gaul by his extor- 
tions. As the taxes were paid every month, and 
the names of Quintilis and Sextilis had lately been 
changed to July and Auguſt, he reckoned: them 
as four, by their old and new names, and thus 
doubled the impoſts. Bitter complaints were 
made to the emperor, and he was on the point of 
being puniſhed ; but diſplaying his coffers, ©” Tis 
for you,” cried he, © that I have amaſſed this 
ce treaſure.; the Gauls might have employed their 
6 riches againſt you, accept the money.” Upon 
this the extortioner appeared a man of honour. 
Several of Auguſtus's actions wear an impoſing 
air of virtue, but the more we examine his cha- 
racer, - the more hypocritical it appears. 

Tho' he was principally indebted to Mæcenas peath of 
for the high reputation he enjoyed; he debauch- M=ceuu.. 
ed the wite of that friend and faithful miniſter, 
which occaſioned a coolnefs between them, Mz- 
cenas was an epicurean, of an indolent temper, 
an able politician, and had ſometimes reſolution 
enough to tell his maſter diſagreeable 8 
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One day when Auguſtus was on the point of in- 
dulging his ſanguinary temper by the condemna- 
tion of ſome perſons who had been brought before 
him, that miniſter not N able to come near 


him in the croud, wrote on a billet, Butcher, come 
down from the tribunal , on reading which the 
emperor quitted the court without paſſing ſen- 
tence. It was probably owing to his advice, that 
the emperor acted with ſo much moderation after 
the ruin of the triumvirate; and the favours he 
laviſhed upon men of letters produced the enco- 
miums they beſtowed upon his maſter, who was 
ſincerely grieved for a loſs fo difficult to be re- 
trieved. | | 
At the height of fortune and power, in the 
midſt of thoſe divine honours which were. ſer- 
vilely paid him, Auguſtus at laſt found that it 
was poſſible to. be miſerable. His own family 
proved an inexhauftible ſource of mortification. 
His daughter Julia, to whoſe exceſſes no perſon 
was a ſtranger except her father, at laſt proſti- 
tuted herſelf fo openly, that he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to inform the ſenate of her. behaviour, and 


condemn her to baniſhment, - His grand daugh- 


— 


| Retreat of 
Tiberius. 


ter of the ſame name imitated her mother, and 
was ſubjected to the like puniſhment, Caius and 
Julius, his adopted ſons, the objects of his affec- 
tion and his hopes, whoſe education he inſpected 
himſelf, did not anſwer his care; and both, died 


at a diſtance from him, the one in Aſia and the 
other at Marſeilles. ö 


His ſon-in-law Tiberius had retired to Rhodes, 
raps from diſguſt at his predilection in their 
avour, or reſentment” for the infamous conduct 


4 is 
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of Julia, and ſtayed there ſeven years in a kind 
of baniſhment. Though Auguſtus was too well 
acquainted with his diſpoſition to entertain the 
leaſt friendſhip for him, yet the death of the 


Cæſars made his adoption neceſſary, and he was His adop- 
named to the ſucceſſion by the emperor, who de- 


teſted him. What numerous affliftions under the 
appearance of conſummate happineſs! | 


The conſpiracy formed againſt him by Cinna, Cians's con- 
grandſon of Pompey, was a new ſtroke which 4e. 


pierced him to the ſoul. When he received the 
firſt information of it, he continued ſeveral days 
in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe between the deſire of revenge 
and the fear of making himſelf odious by new 
ſeverities. At laſt the prudent advice of Livia 
inclined him to the merciful fide, he therefore 
ſent for Cinna, and after a ſevere reprimand for 


his treachery, named him to the conſulſhip; by = 


which ftep the conſpirator was converted into 
a zealous friend. Whether this was the effect 
of clemency or politics is of no importance: it 
was an action worthy of being celebrated by a 
Corneille. 15 | f 0 


The Germans and other barbarous nations The ſoldiers 


having renewed the war, the ſoldiers who now 


fought only from motives of intereſt, murmured creaſe their 


at the hardſhips of the ſervice in order to increaſe 
their emoluments, The diſtribution - of lands 
among the veterans, which had been very com- 
mon ever fince the days of Sylla, had been wiſely 
ſuppreſſed as deſtructive of the public tranquil- 
lity, and they had received a certain ſum of mo- 
ney as a gratification, This Auguſtus promiſed 
to increaſe to twenty thouſand ſeſterces a man, 
| / ter 
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after ſixteen years ſerviee in the prætorian bands, 
and twelve thouſand to each legionary ſoldier 
who hed ſerved twenty years. The great ſeſ- 
terce, or thouſand ſeſterces was worth about 
81. 16. g:d. Engliſh, conſequently every ſoldier 
in 2 pr&torian bands received about 161. 
Prodigious " The pretorian bands conſiſting of ten cohorts, 
pine. of à thouſand each, were the emperor's guards, 
beſides which there were twenty-three or twenty- 
five legions * kept conſtantly. on foot, without 
reckoning nearly ad equal number of auxiliaries 
and the two fleets. The pay of the Roman ſol- 
diers Was conſiderably higher than ours, and 
therefore the expence muſt have been prodigious; 
but in order to ſupport an uſurped power, every 
Fond raifed thing muſt be ſacrificed to the military: Auguſ- 
hoof for 10 inſtituted a fund far the pay and recompenſes 
their ſup- beſtgwed on the ſoldiers, and was the firſt to 
port. contribute, as if the whole public money had nat 
been at his diſpoſal; atilaft he impoſed a tax for 
its maintenance; and the people ſound themſelves 

obliged to pay thoſe who kept them in flavery. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that the Chriſtian vul- 
gar æra begins in the year of Rome, 753, which, 
according to the ancient opigaion, was the epocha 
of che birth of Chriſt. The modern chronolo- 
giſts place it four years earlier, but notwith- 
ſtanding conform to the vulgat ta, by which 
we ſhall in the'ſequel regulate. our dates. This 
is no place to ſpeak ot the Chriſtian religion, 
= In the time of Palybius, the legion arginarity cohfifted 
of 4200 foot and 300 horſe ;* it was afterwards augmented. 
40 3000 and booo mennn. þ ay." 
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which continued long in obſcurity before it en- 
lightened the nations. el 

Tiberius, with his nephew Germanicus, fon of Revolt of 
the celebrated Druſus, ſubdued the Pannonians — 
and Dalmatians, who by their revolt had filled cauſed by 
Rome with apprehenſions. One of their chiefs, *??*<fo2- 
named Bato, being interrogated by Tiberius on 
the motives that induced them to rebel, boldly 
replied, Becauſe, inſtead of ſhepherds to protect, 
you ' ſent wolves to devour u. | 

During the rejoicings occaſioned by this vic- Year of 
tory they received the diſmal news of Varus being ur 
ſurpriſed by the Germans. He commanded the Varus de- 
armies in Germany, where his careleſs ſecurity Cen the 
was equalled only by his avarice. Arminius, a ; 
native of that country, who, though promoted 
to the rank of a Roman knight, ſtill continued a 
zealous patriot, had excited them to arms, and 
led them on to the battle, In this engagement 
three legions - were cut in pieces, and the gene- 
ral killed himſelf in deſpair. Upon the firſt news 
of the diſaſter, Auguſtus abandoned himſelf 
to the moſt puſillanimous ſorrow, and acted in a 
manner capable of filling the minds of the peo- 
ple with conſternation, whoſe ſpirits it is of the 
laſt importance to keep up. It is ſaid that he 
ſtruck his head againſt the walls, exclaiming, 
Varus, reſtore my legions. +. | 

When recovered from his fright, he ſent Ti- Tiberius 
berius againſt the enemy, and in two campaigns p45 . 
the appearance of tranquillity was reſtored. That Germany. 
general gained no little honour by his vigilance, 
his care to keep up an exact diſcipline, and a 
conduct as remarkable for its prudence as _ 
; 0 
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| of his predeceſſor had been for its blindneſs; 
He is ad- Though he performed no ſhining exploit, he 
rc ofen doubtleſs fully anſwered the views of Auguſtus, 
being at his return admitted to a ſhare of the 
imperial dignity. Eight legions were ſtationed to 
guard the Rhine under the command of Germa- 
nicus, whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel, and whoſe uncommon merit will 


make his death regretted by the reader. 
The activity of the em) 


peror's genius, as well 
, continued unabated 
by old age; he never failed to cauſe his power 
to be continued when its ſtated period drew near, 
and affected to hold of the republic an autho- 
rity deſtructive of its very eſſence. He cauſed 
a law to be paſſed, making the ordinances of 
his privy council equally binding with the de- 
crees of the ſenate; and one year filled all the 
offices with perſons of his own nomination, un- 
der pretence of riots having been committed at 
the elections. In a word, every thing depended 
he law which made the writing of 
defamatory libels high treaſon, proves that his 
ſeverity increaſed with his old age; and it be- 
came an inſtrument of tyranny in the hands of 


as his paſſion for commanc 


Law againſt upon him. T 


his ſucceſſors. 


The law promulgated by him againſt celibacy 
was ſo ill obſerved, that the generality of the 
knights lived in that ſtate in order to indulge 
their debauchery; and loudly murmured at the 
yoke which the government attempted to impoſe 
upon them. Then appeared a new law, called 
the Lex Papia Poppea, from the names of the 


conſuls, inflicting ſeverer penalties than the 


for- 
mer, 
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mer. By it all who lived in celibacy were de- 
clared incapable of inheriting from their collate- 
rals, and wills in their favour annulled, theſe 
ſucceſſions and bequeſts being confiſcated to the 
public treaſury. It is remarkable that both the 
conſuls, under whoſe adminiſtration it was paſſed, 
were obnoxious to theſe penalties. 

It. is no difficult matter to obſerve, that the —— 
univerſal corruption of manners defeated the maay obſta- 
views of the legiſlator. The ſacred ties of mar- n its 
riage, ſo pleaſing and ſo eſtimable in the Jes of ” 
virtue, are regarded by vice as galling fetters. 

In vain are laws made when the manners of the 

age render them almoſt of no effect. A 

Auguſtus had forbidden the knights to combat Men ofrank | 
in the Arena with the gladiators; for that diſ- themtelves 

graceful madneſs had infected men of the higheſt “ 

rank, But he found ſo many obſtacles raiſed gladiatrs. 

againſt a prohibition, the neceſſity of which ap- 

pears to us incredible, that he was obliged to take 

it off, After which ſenators, and even women, 

diſhonoured themſelves by engaging in combats 

as · diſgraceful as barbarous and deteſtable , but 

the Roman manners always preſent us with ſome- 

thing ſhocking to humanity. 

After a reign of about forty-four years, Au- 14. 
guſtus ended his life at the age of ſeventy-fix, quot 
with more courage than he had ever ſhewn in Hisreignde- 
an engagement, Perceiving himſelf near his ©** com- 
end, he turned to his confidents, and ſaid, Have 
I not acted my part well; the play is at an 
end; give me your applauſe. In fact, he has 
been equalled by few actors in the great theatre 


of ambition and politics, It was principally 
by 
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by his talent for deceiving mankind, that he rofe 
to his unrivalled height of power. But, while 
we deteſt his hypocriſy, and the atrocious actions 
which render his triumvirate an object of exe- 
cration, it muſt be acknowledged, that Rome, 
being under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to a maſter, 
was happy in being governed by him, rather than 
another. He extinguiſned the flame of civil 
wars, reſtored plenty with peace, revived agri- 
culture, enacted ſalutary laws againſt diſorders of 


every kind, and in a word, governed more like 
a wile king than a tyrant. | 


His maxim One of his maxims was, that a war ought ne- 


ver to be undertaken, nor a battle ventured, 
without a great deal to hope, and little to fear. 
He compared the contrary conduct to fiſhing 
with golden hooks; the loſs of one of which 
might ruin the. fiſherman, The flattering en- 
comiums he received from orators and poets 
only prove that he encouraged learning, and 


He gained rewarded genius. The Virgils and Horaces, 


loaded with his favours, laviſhed upon him the 
incenſe, ought I to ſay of gratitude, or adu- 
lation? To them he is principally indebted 
for his fame; and it was unqueſtionably good 
policy to favour men ſo capable of charming 
their cotemporaries, and gaining the ſuffrages of 
all ages. 

We ſhould be grofsly miſtaken did we give 
Auguſtus the honour of introducing that good 
taſte which then univerſally prevailed. Lucre- 
tius, Cicero, Salluſt, Ceſar, &c. flouriſhed be- 
fore him. The career was open. The Romans 
had been taught by the Greeks to imitate and 


embel- 
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embelliſh nature; taſte was formed, and the 
light of knowledge diffuſed. Comedy, Eloquence, 
Hiſtory, and Philoſophy, had produced their 
maſter-pieces, nothing more was wanting than to 
diſpute the palm with Homer and Pindar, which 
was done with ſucceſs by the two poets, friends 
of Auguſtus and Mæcenas. Ovid, notwithſtand- 
ing his faulty indulgence in brilliant thoughts, 
holds a diſtinguiſhed rank among the authors of 
that age; but his ill conduct brought him into 
diſgrace, and he died in exile. 


—— — — 


TIBERIUS. 


CHAP; 1 


From the acceſſion of Tiberius till the death of 
Germanicus and Piſo, 


1 75 was ſaid that Auguſtus made choice of 14. 
Tiberius for his ſucceſſor, that he might rade 
increaſe his own glory by the contraſt. But throne. 
this ſuſpicion is not ſupported by the leaſt degree 
of probability, and ſeems to be the offspring of 
human malignity, which delights to paint in 
odious colours the intentions as well as the vices 
of the great. However, the government of Ti- 
berius was in fact a deteſtable tyranny, and well 
calculated for giving new luſtre to the memory 
of Auguſtus, 


Vol. II. L This 
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me charac This prince, who was deſcended from the an- 


cient family of the Claudii, and about the age 
of fifty five, to a great genius, capacity, and 
experience, joined - all the vices of a gloomy, 
ſuſpicious, cruel, and treacherous ſoul. He 
concealed his thoughts under the maſk of an 
impenetrable diſſimulation, which only ſerved to 
render them more dangerous ; and the firſt ſteps 
he took ſhewed him to be a tyrant equally void 
of honour and humanity. Auguſtus had adopted 
one of Agrippa's ſons, whom he afterwards ba- 
niſhed, becauſe he found his diſpoſition incorri- 
gibly and ferociouſly vicious. Yourg Agrippa 
was ſtill alive in his place of exile, where Ti- 
berius, whoſe jealouſy could not bear the moſt 
Cauſes diſtant apprehenſion of a rival, cauſed him to be 
. Ide aſſaſſinated, and then threatened the murderer 
aſaflioated. who had executed his orders with a criminal 
proſecution. Thus we ſee him in his firſt actions 
giving a looſe to his villany, and concealing it 
under the veil of hypocriſy. 
Oblizes te After this beginning, though he already acted 
fenatetoen- as ſovereign, and had taken upon him the com- 
«ccep3 the mand of the army, he affected in the ſenate to 
toveres*)- refuſe the acceptance of a power which he was 
actually exerciſing as heir of Auguſtus; exag- 
gerated the uneaſineſs with which it was at- 
tended; repreſented that it was too heavy a 
burthen for one man, and therefore ought to be 
divided among many ; and that certainly among 
fo many illuſtrious. perſonages ſome might be 
found capable of ſupporting its weight. The 
ſenators pretended ignorance of his real thoughts, 
proſtrated themſelves at his feet, and conjured 


him 
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him not to abandon the republic ; he at laſt 
ſeemed to yield, though with reluctance, to the 
intreaties of the ſenate, and conſented to accept 
of the empire till it ſhould be thought proper to 
relieve his old age from the cares of govern- 
ment, ; | 
By this ridiculous farce, Tiberius, doubtleſs, He wanted | 
intended to impoſe upon the people, and art- fene 
fully to ſound the thoughts of the ſenators ; and of the ſena- 
ſome of them, who either through indignation ** 
or impatience had expreſſed — with free- 
dom, ſoon felt the weight of his reſentment; 
but by far the greater part had ſtudied their 
looks and geſtures ſo carefully as to eſcape ſuſ- 
picion; and ſhewed themſelves well qualified 
for being ſlaves to a ſuſpicious and unfeeling 
tyrant, Through an affectation of modeſty, His affeaed 
though in fact from a fear of his own grandeur wode ft). 
ſuffering any diminution, he oppoſed the exceſ- 
ſive honours propoſed to be conferred on his 
mother Livia, the widow of Auguſtus, and to 
whoſe credit, during the late reign, he was in- 
debted for his firſt riſe. He likewiſe rejected 
the titles of Lord and Maſter, which were offered 
him in quality of emperor. J am maſter of my 
ſlaves, ſaid he, I am general of my ſoldiers, and 
chief of the people. 

His conduct was at firſt conformable to this He 1 
language. He ſhewed an extraordinary deference 2 
for the ſenate, conſulted it on all occaſions, and 3 
even extended its power by transferring to it the os fam : 

right of election, which hitherto had, at leaſt in 5 
appearance, been exerciſed by the people: he n. 
honoured the conſuls, reſpected the laws and 

| L 2 manners, 
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manners, cauſed juſtice to be ſtrictly adminiſ- 
tered, and lightened the burdens of the pro- 


-vinces, ſaying, that a good ſbepherd ought to ſbear 


Sedition of 
the army in 
Pannonia. 


not flay his ſheep. He even bore with patience 
ſome ſtrokes of calumny and fatire, becauſe, 
ſaid he, in a free ſtate, mens thoughts and tongues 
ought to be free, This moderation unqueſtion- 
ably flowed from his dread of being ſupplanted 
by Germanicus, who was ſignalizing himſelf in 
Germany ; but the tyrant threw off the maſk 
when he thought that he might ſafely give the 
reins to his paſſions, 

. Two ſeditions in the army filled him with un- 
eaſineſs; the firſt happened in Pannonia, where 
three legions were ſtationed under the command 
of Blæſus. Theſe troops being indulged in a 
few days repoſe, began to reflect on the hard- 
ſhips of their condition; and from murmurs 
proceeded to form cabals. They loudly de- 
manded an augmentation of their pay; that the 
time of ſervice ſhould be limited to ten years, 
and their gratuity paid at their diſcharge. Ti- 
berius thought the danger ſo great, that he ſent 
his own ſon Druſus to the camp. But that 
young prince, perhaps, would have met with 
inſuperable obſtacles, had not the ſuperſtition 
of the ſoldiers been awakened by an eclipſe of 
the moon, accompanied by dreadful ſtorms, 
which terrified them into ſubmiſſion. Some 


were puniſhed with death, and the reſt returned 
to their duty. 


Another ſe- In Germany the ſame cauſes produced the 


dition in 
Germany. 


ſame effects, only with this difference, that the 
mutiny of a numerous army might have been 


I attended 
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attended with much worſe conſequences than 
that of three legions, and its general Germanicus, 
who was idolized by the ſoldiers might take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity to raiſe himſelf to 
the imperial dignity; he had been adopted, but 

with reluctance, by Tiberius, who looked with 

a jealous eye on his merit, his reputation, and 

the affection borne him by all ranks, But the 

loyalty of Germanicus was not in the leaſt tainted 

by theſe conſiderations. His preſence had been 
required in Gaul for the ſervice of the emperor, 

and there he received the news of the mutiny 

among the troops. Their- hope was to ſee him 

ſoon at their head, contending for the throne he 

ſo well deſerved, againſt its preſent poſſeſſor, 

whom they regarded only as a tyrant. - But with Germanicue 
Germanicus a ſenſe of duty outweighed all the —_— 
allurements of fortune. On the firſt news of the ftead of 
tumult he haſtened to appeaſe it; but the fer- hon 24. 
ment was too ſtrong to be allayed either by his vantage. 
reproaches ar entreaties. At laſt he endeavoured 

to ſtab himſelf in their preſence; but his arm was 

held by his friends, when one of the mutineers 

coming up preſented his ſword, crying out, his 

is better than your own.” However, notwithſtand- 

ing this excels of rage, by a prudent mixture of 
firmneſs and temper, he found means to quell 

the ſedition. The fury of the ſoldiers gave way 

to ſober reflection, and after having with their 

own hands maſſacred their ringleaders, they de- 

manded leave, as an expiation of their crime, to 

march againſt the enemy, whom they attacked 

and cut in pieces, The barbarians were ſtruck «s. 
with ſuch terror by a great victory gained over de dricats 


a Arminius 


Arminius, 
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Arminius, that Germanicus flattered himſelf with 
making a complete conqueſt of them in a ſhort 
time, when Tiberius, who with unceaſing care 
diſſembled the ſuſpicion to which he was every 
moment a prey, recalled him to Rome, under 
pretence of granting him time to repoſe, after 
the fatigues of war, and advancing him to new 
honours. 


Tiberius Though the emperor was a perfect maſter of 
begins to diſſimulation, he inadvertently ſnewed from 
ſhew marks , : 
of biscruel- time to time ſome marks of cruelty, which gave 
ty. a dreadful proſpect of what was to follow. The 
legacy which Auguſtus had bequeathed to the 
people not being immediately paid, a buffoon 
ſeeing a funeral proceſſion paſs by, came up to 
the deceaſed, and bid him acquaint Auguſtus 
that his will was not executed. Tiberius being 
informed of this ſally, ſent for the man, paid 
him his ſhare of the legacy, and immediately 
cauſed, him to be put to death, ſaying, Go, tell 
my father that I am executing his will, The mo- 
deration he had ſhewn with regard to thoſe who 
cenſured his conduct was not of long continuance. 
Crime o' In a ſhort time not only writings but words were 
igh-trea- . . . 
ſon. made high-treaſon, and thus the villany of in- 


formers was furniſned with arms for the deſtruc- 


tion of men of worth. - 
Accuſation 


wh Two perſons being accuſed on the moſt fri- 
ot bene volous, pretences of ſacrilegiouſſy prophaning 
the worſhip of Auguſtus; the emperor very pru- 

dently ſtopped the proſecution, obſerving that 

the puniſoment of crimes committed againſt the gods 

ought to be left to themſelves. But he ſhewed an 
incomprehenſible mixture of excellent maxims, 


and 
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and cruelty, inſtances of juſtice, and acts of ty- 
ranny. If we were to draw a picture of his life, 
we might ſay that he knew what was good, and 
often commanded it, but the general tenor of 
his conduct was to do evil with cool deliberate 
malevolence. 


Germanicus, on his return, was honoured with Germanicus 
a ſplendid triumph. But the more marks of re- aga thro- 
ſpect and affection he received from the people, me 
the more was the ſecret enmity of the emperor in- emperor. 
flamed againſt him; who in order to remove ſo 
hateful an object, and work his deſtruction, con- 
ferred upon him the command of the army in 
Aſia, in ſeveral provinces of which troubles had 
broken out, and the fidelity of the legions was 
not ſuſpected. At the ſame time the govern- Piſo gover- 
ment of Syria was conferred upon Piſo, a man 7 * 7” 
of violent and haughty temper, and a fit agent 
for the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes. 

Twelve of the principal cities in Aſia were de Earth- 
ſtroyed this year by an earthquake. Theſe natu- 
ral calamities ſeemed preſages of more dreadful 
evils: at leaſt it may be ſaid that the firſt only de- 
ſtroyed a number of lives in a particular country; 
but the others, originating from the malignant 
diſpoſition of the ſovereign and the vices of the 
ſubjects, neceſſarily inflicted a deep wound in the 
body of the empire. | 

In the Eaſt Germanicus did every thing that Soccer of 
could be expected from a prince of his amiable g 
temper, undaunted reſolution, and ſuperior ge- 
nius. He reſtored univerſal tranquillity, gave 
a king to Armenia, which was torn by civil dis- 
ſentions, reduced Comagena and Cappadocia 

1:70 
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into Roman provinces, and gained all hearts by 
the manner in which he executed his commiſſion. 
But on his arrival in Syria, he found Piſo as 
haughty and untractable as foreign nations had 
been ſubmiſſive. That governor thwarted his 
views, lighted his orders, and every moment 
gave him new reaſon to complain. He even car- 
ried his exceſſes to ſuch a length, that Germani- 
cus commanded him to quit the province, ſoon 
after which, that prince was ſeized with a dan- 


ry much gerous diſtemper at Antioch, where he died, 
regretted. with his laſt breath conjuring his friends to re- 


venge his death upon Piſo, by whom he believed 
that he had been poiſoned. | | 
Romans and Aſiatics all joined in ſhewing the 
moſt frantic marks of deſpair; all acted as if 
they had loſt their father, their only hope. Piſo 
endeayoured to repoſſeſs his government, but 
another having been elected by the prince's lieu- 
tenants and the ſenators, he was expelled and 
obliged to return to Italy, where he waited the 
arrival of his accuſers. Tiberius was deſirous 
of parrying this ſtroke: the death of Germanicus, 
whether natural or violent, certainly filled him 
with joy in the midft of the general grief which 
he pretended to ſhare, As he could not ſtop the 
courſe of juſtice, he referred the cognizance of 
the affair to the ſenate ; but made them under- 
ſtand that he diſapproved the exceſſive heat with 
which the proſecution was carried on. | 
The charge confiſted of ſeveral articles : the 
unbridled licentiouſneſs in which he indulged 
the army in order to form a party : his ill treat- 
ment of men of worth, particularly the _— 
| 0 
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of Germanicus : poiſon and ſorcery employed 
againſt the life of that prince. Piſo made but 
a lame defence againſt every article except the 
laſt, which he clearly refuted. Perceiving that 
Tiberius gave no tokens of intereſting himſelf in 
his cauſe, nor ſhewed any ſigns of pity, he left 
the court in deſpair ; and having written a letter 
in which he recommended his children to the em- 
peror, was next morning found dead in his 
chamber. a 


Some believed that Tiberius had cauſed him Tiberius 
ſuſpected on 


he ſhould produce the ſecret orders he had re- count. 


to be aſſaſſinated, leſt, in his own juſtification, 


ceived againſt Germanicus. Every _ is con- 
fined to ſuſpicions and conjectures, © ſo ambi- 
„ guous,” ſays Tacitus, © are the accounts of 
important tranſactions, ſome adopting every 
% common report, while others purpoſely dif- 
„ guiſe the truth, and theſe contradictions being 
© handed down from one generation to another.“ 
A maxim principally applicable to court affairs, 
which are wrapt in myfterious darkneſs, and ſuſ- 
ceptible of every miſrepreſentation from the ſpirit 
Sr dn | 


The empe- 
ror's con- 
duct ſtrikes 
terror. 


Enormous 
abuſe of in- 


formations. 
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C AP I 
Government of Tiberius till the conſpiracy of 


Sejanus. 


HE emperor's gloomy character, equivo- 
cal language, refined diſſimulation, and 
that ſolitude, in which he began to fly from the 
ſight of mankind, filled all hearts with the hor- 
rors of ſuſpenſe, dread, and miſtruſt, The pub- 
lic gave the preference to the diſſipated and luxu- 
rious life of his fon Druſus, who was then conſul. 
Let him paſs his days at the public ſhews, ſaid they, 
and bis nights at the table, rather than give bimſelf 
up to cheerleſs ſolitude, gloomy watchfulneſs, and 
murderous ſuſpicions. © x 


The enormous abuſe of informations ſtruck 
the Romans with conſternation. A word, an in- 
nocent piece of mirth, a nothing was wreſted to 
an ill meaning, and converted into treaſon, An 
old prætor narrowly eſcaped an accuſation of 
this ſort, becauſe, being preſſed by a natural oc- 
caſion, he forgot to take off his ring, on which 
was a head of the emperor, Druſus havin 

been ſeized with a ſevere fit of illneſs, a Ro- 
man knight, who thought his end approaching, 
wrote an elegy in his praiſe, and had the im- 
prudence to read it in a public company; upon 
which an information was lodged againſt him 


before the ſenate, and he was condemned and 
executed. | 


Tiberius 
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Tiberius gave no tokens of diſapproving this Suni 
infamous ſentence, he only complained that they executeatill 
had not waited his orders, and cauſed a regula- enen 
tion to be made, that an interval of ten days f 
ſhould paſs between the condemnation of a cri- 
minal by the ſenate, and his execution ; not that 
he intended to mitigate their ſentence, but that, 
during his abſence, he might be previouſly in- 
formed of all their deciſions, 

The Romans, groaning under the weight of ty- The Ro- 
ranny, received with pleaſure an account of the cee with 
revolt of the Gauls, from which they hoped to Pleaſure the 
gain a change of maſters, Unhappily they were revolt i 
deceived in their expectations, and both they and Gaul. 
the Gauls were ſtill doomed to oppreſſion. But 
what are we to think of a government where the 
ſubjects rejoiced at the news of a revolt? 

However Tiberius, by an artful policy, al- ——— 
ways avoided what might have increaſed the ge- make laws 
neral odium, without procuring him any advan- iat lux- 
tage. He was often preſſed to check the exceſs ſenſe of 
of luxury, which had grown to an incredible mar in- | 
height, - eſpecially in the table. A ſcarce fiſn, of 
four pounds and a half, was fold for five thou- 
ſand ſeſterces*; immenſe ſums, were paid for a 

cook, or a delicate diſh, and men outvied 
one another- in diſſipating their fortunes by the 
moſt extravagant caprices. | 

Though the emperor loyed frugality, and (et 
an example of it in his own conduct, he would 
not hazard his authority by a fruitleſs multipli- 
cation of ordinances and penalties; being per- 


40l. 75. 34 Engliſh money. 


ſuaded, 


x56 


He was 
right in his 
ſeatiments 
on that 
head, 


Method of 
baniſhing 
luxury. 
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ſuaded, according to Tacitus, that it is better 
for a prince to wink at vices which are too firm- 
ly rooted, than to ſhew that he has not power 
to reform them, He obſerved, that the laſt 
ſumptuary laws, from which great benefits were 
expected, had increaſed, inſtead of checking or 
extirpating luxury; * for,” added he, © if men 
& deſire what is yet tolerated, they are in ſome 
„ meaſure reſtrained by the dread of a future 


_« prohibition ; but when that has once been 


* made, and is violated with impunity, they 
„ are no longer with held by fear, ſhame, or any 


% other tie.“ | | 


In this Tiberius judged rightly ; for to make 
laws, which, though wiſe in themſelves, are im- 
poſſible in execution, is introducing the greateſt 


evil that can befall a ſtate, a contempt of the 


legiſlative authority. But in a ſtate, where an 
extreme inequality of fortune engenders e 

vice, how is it poſſible to check the follies of 
opulence? If you limit the expences of the 


rich, who throw away that gold which they can- 


not uſe, they will hoard it up, circulation will 
be ſtopped, and the miſery of the poor increaſ- 
ed A much more proper method for the ba- 
niſhment of luxury, would be to relieve the 
poor from taxes, and throw the burden of them 
on thoſe who are naufeated with their ſuperflui- 
ty. But to execute ſuch a ſcheme would require 
an uncommon degree of prudence as well as vi- 


r. 
The abuſes of ſuperſtition are ſometimes no 


ance of 20 Jeſs dangerous, and always as difficult to be re- 


lums in 


Greece kept formed as thoſe of opulence. Complaints were 


made 
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made of the prodigious number of aſylums in up but un- 
Greece, where fugitive ſlaves, fraudulent deb- regulations. 
tors, and malefactors of every ſpecies, found a 

ſecure retreat to the great damage of the public. 

% No power,” ſays Tacitus, © was capable of 

&« reſtraining the people from ſedition, who made 

ce it a religious duty to protect criminals,” That 

affair was debated in the ſenate, where the depu- 

tites of ſeveral Greek cities appeared in defence 

of what they regarded as privileges, though 
common ſenſe ought to have made them be look- 

ed upon as public nuiſances. Whether the ſe- 

nate was influenced by prejudice, or afraid of ir- 
ritating a ſuperſtitious people, they aſylums were 

kept up, though they were put under ſeveral im- 

portant regulations. 

The emperor had for ſome time retired into 23. 
Campania, where he indulged himſelf in the 0d una. 
gloom of ſolitude, without loſing any portion «of 
of his reſtleſs activity: but his mother being * 
ſeized with a diſtemper, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Rome, where he found the ſenate more 
cringing, more mean than ever ; he even gave 
manifeſt ſigns of diſguſt at their low adulation; 
and, on his quitting the houſe, is faid to have 
exclaimed, O ſervile race, who hug your chains ! 

Tacitus relates ſome facts highly characteriſtic Fa of this 
of thoſe ſlaves of tyranny. An information hay- © 1 
ing been lodged againſt Ennius, a Roman knight, ll | 
for having cauſed ſome plate to be made of a 
ſilver ſtatue of the emperor, he threw out fo 
abſurd an indictment. Capito, a celebrated 
lawyer, and ſtill more remarkable for his low 
adulation, in order to pay his court, complained 


of 


158 


A father 
accuſed by 
bis ſon. 


Proſecution 
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of this lenity : as if the moderation of the ſove- 
reign had winked at a crime againſt the ſtate. 

Mean while informations being encouraged by 
rewards, multiplied every day. An inſtance of 
this kind appeared, which may be looked upon 
as a monſter in the moral world; a fon accuſin 
his father, who appeared. in court loaded with 
chains, and overwhelmed with ſorrow, while the 
other pleaded againſt him with .an air of gaiety 
and confidence. The unhappy father was exiled, 
and ſome of the judges even gave their opinion 
for putting him to death, becauſe he was hated 
by Tiberius; for of what are not men capable, 
when they have no rule of action but their own 
intereſt and the paſſions of another? They 
would without remorſe facrifice their own fa- 
thers, 

Cremutius Cordus, an impartial hiſtorian, had 
beſtowed encomiums upon Brutus, and called 
Caſſius the laſt of the Romans, beſides which he 
had let fall ſome expreſſions reflecting on the 
dreadful Sejanus, then at his height of power ; 
it was therefore impoſſible he ſhould eſcape with 
impunity. An accuſation was brought againſt 
him, and he ſaw clearly that he was undone , 
but his courage did not forſake him. My ac- 
“ tions are. blameleſs,” ſaid he to the ſenate, 
« and therefore my words are made uſe of to 
« work my ruin, All hiſtorians have mentioned 
“ Brutus and Caſſius with honour. Several ſa- 
e tirical pieces againſt Auguſtus and Julius Cæ- 
„ far are ſtil] extant. Thoſe great men bore 
them with patience, and by this conduct per- 


(e haps 
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«© haps ſhewed as much prudence as moderati- 
on; for libels fall into oblivion. when they are 
* diſregarded, but the world thinks that the ſa- 
& tire is juſt when it provokes reſentment. It has 
in all times been allowed to ſpeak well of the 
* dead, who are no longer objects of favour nor 
* hatred. Poſterity will do juſtice to every man, 
* and if I am condemned, will not only remem- 
„per Brutus and Caſſius, but me.” 

He then left the ſenate, fully reſolved to deli - His death. 
ver himſelf from his perſecutors, by a. voluntary 
death. This was the only method to diſappoint 
the avarice of the informers, who could not 
ſeize upon the ſpoils of the accuſed till after 
condemnation ; and notwithſtanding all their 
endeavours, he put his deſign in execution. His His books 
books were ordered by the ſenate to be burnt, prigren®® 
but they were ſoon after republiſhed, and bought but fruit- 
up with the greateſt avidity. Tacitus, when '*? 
ſpeaking of Cremutius and his works, obſerves, 
that ſeverities exerciſed againſt men of genius 
only increaſe their credit; and that all who 
treated them with rigour have diſhonoured them- 
ſelves, and heightened the” reputation of the 
writers, 

Rome now became unſupportable to the em- 28. 
peror, becauſe it was too public a place for the r- 
free indulgence of his vices; and he was equally Rome, and 
diſguſted by freedom, of which, however, there Cina. 
ſcarce remained the ſlighteſt traces, and the ſer- 
vile adulation which proſtrated itſelf at his 
feet. Beſides, he could not bear the haughty / 
behaviour of his mother Livia, to whom he was - 
indebted for the empire, a benefit, the remem- 


brance 
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brance of which was no ſmall mortification to 
his vanity. At laſt he quitted the city, never 
to return, taking with him only one ſenator, ſome 

> knights, and a few Greek literati, with whoſe 
converſation he was amuſed. He gave ſtrict 
orders that no perſon ſhould come to diſturb 
his quiet, and not finding in Campania a ſoli- 
tude where he could be intirely inacceſſible, he 
fixed his reſidence in the Iſle of Capræa, which 
he rendered famous by his cruelties and de- 
baucheries. There removed from the view of 
mankind, and the cares of buſineſs, he endea- 
voured to keep up his ſpirits in old age, by the 
moſt infamous vices. 

Accidental The fall of an amphitheatre at Fidenz, by 

calamities. which fifty thouſand perſons were killed or hurt, 
and a fire at Rome, which conſumed a whole 

quarter of the city, are but trifling events ſcarce 

deſerving a place in hiſtory, when compared 
with the dreadful miſchiefs produced by a ma- 
levolent heart, joined to abſolute power. 


—  — 


CHAP, III. 


—— End of the reign of 


iberius. 


Scjaaus,be- CYEJANUS, a miniſter equally inhuman with 
miniſter, ) his maſter, had acquired an incredible influ- 
_—_ 5 ence over that ſuſpicious temper to which eve 


reign thing gave umbrage. From the rank of plain 
— knight 


Conſpiracy of Sejanus. 


| 
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knight he had mounted by his intrigues to the 
higheſt pitch of fortune; and this riſe made 
him extend his views even to the throne. We 
ſhall gave a continued narration of the ſteps 
taken by his ambitious policy: for it is but of 
little importance to follow dates, if we obtain a 
clear idea of the characters of men, and the chain 
of events. | 

 Sezanus, having been inveſted with the com- He forms 
mand of the prætorian guards, thought he might fan guard 
ſecure to himſelf a powerful reſource by an of- into un ar- 
fice which had hitherto been looked upon as of ji! own de- 
little importance. With this view, but under fs. 
pretence of maintaining diſcipline, he formed a 
camp of all the cohorts which had before been 
cantoned in the different quarters of Rome, and 
the neighbouring towns. Thus he, in a manner, 
had an army at his command, and the more fit 
for his ſervice, as it was encamped at the gates of 
the capital. 

Though the imperial family was numerous, Crimes 

he attempted to open a way for himſelf over its may ary 

. ruins. His firſt victim was Druſus, the empe- deſtroy the _ 
ror's ſon, againſt whom he entertained a perſonal — * 
hatred: having debauched his wife, he prevailed 

upon her by a promiſe of marriage, and the 
proſpect of being empreſs, to give her huſband 

a ſlow poiſon, which put an end to his life. TW o 

years after Sejanus ſolicited Tiberius to give 

him the widow in marriage, but the emperor, 

though without entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion 

of his guilt, gave him a gentle refuſal, or rather 
repreſented to him the inconveniences that 

would attend fo unequal an alliance, Three 

Vol. II. M ſons 
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ſons. of Germanicus, who were now the next in 
ſucceſſion, and their mother, the virtuous Agrip- 
pina, a princeſs of hanghty ſpirit, and ſuperior 
to the weakneſs of her ſex, in their turn felt the 
effects of the miniſter's villainy. He employed 
ſecret ſpies to watch their conduct, ſpread inviſi- 
ble ſnares round them; and, in ſhort, left no 
means untried to effect their deſtruction. Their 


being the children of Germanicus was ſufficient 


to make them objects of the emperor's averſion, 
he therefore gave eaſy credit to every thing re- 
ported to their diſadvantage, and wrote a letter 
filled with invectives againſt them to the ſenate. 


His ſucceſs. Agrippina and her eldeſt ſon were baniſhed as 


enemies to their country, and her ſecond ſon was 
confined in pri ſon. | 


Sejanus now became more maſter of the em- 


pire than the emperor himſelf, who blindly re- 


poſing an entire confidence in that favourite, and 
ſurrounded by his ſpies, acted only by his direc- 
tion. The miniſter having every thing at his 
diſpoſal, acquired an abſolute and univerſal do- 
minion from the motives of hope and fear. No 
diſtinction was made between him and the em- 


peror, and the ſame honours were indiſcrimi- 


nately paid to both. Only one ſtep was want- 
ing to put the finiſning ſtroke to ſuch a compli- 
cation of crimes, the aſſaſſination of Tiberius, 


and the uſurpation of the ſupreme power. The 


defign was formed, and the ſucceſs would have 


been infallible, had not the emperor's eyes been 


opened by private information of this extraordi- 
nary conſpiracy. 


. * 


His 
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did him excellent ſervice on this occaſion. Not wy tewn 
daring at firſt to uſe ſeverity, he had recourſe to by Tiberius 


artifice, loaded Sejanus with careſſes, and cauſed 


furniſhed an honourable pretence for removing 
him to a diſtance. As ſoon as the new conſul 
arrived in Rome, Tiberius ſounded. the minds 
of the public, and kept them in ſuſpenſe, he 
ſometimes dropped an expreſſion of diſſatisfac- 


tion, which cooled the adoration paid. to the 


favourite, ſometimes beſtowed: on him marks of 
confidence, which prevented his coming to an 
open rupture. The truth was unveiled by flow 
degrees; the intentions of the deſpot were 
E and the miniſter was deſerted. At 
laſt, Macro arrived, with a commiſſion to take 
upon him the command of the prætorian guards, 
and a letter of accuſation againſt Sejanus, 
which was read in the ſenate; Sejanus was ar- 
reſted, almoſt immediately condemned, and ex- 
1 | | | | 


o 


in getting 
rid of Seja* 


him to be nominated to the conſulſhip, which au-. 


A moment before, on a falſe report ſpread by Faitleg- 


Macro that Sejanus was aſſociated with the em act. 
peror in the tribunitial power, the ſenators had friends. 


redoubled their flatteries and homage. How 
low does (ſelf-intereſt debaſe mankind ! They 
who had thrown themſelves at his feet with the 
moſt ſervile proſtration, now arrogantly inſult- 
ed his diſtreſs. Never was their a ſtronger pic- 
ture of the knavery and falſehood of court 
friends, or of the impetuous levity of the people. 
The body of Sejanus was treated with eve 
mark of ignominy, and his ſtatues broken; his 
FOE Ss. 5. _ 
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children were condemned to death, without ſpar- 
ing even his infant daughter. Hiſtory furniſhes 
numerous examples of theſe dreadful reverſes of 
fortune; but the paſſions are ſeldom corrected by 
example. | | 
Tiberius had been ſtruck with terror, and 


gives a looſe kept himſelf concealed from the opening of the 


to cruelty, 


Horrid prac- 
tices of in- 
tormers. 


ſcene till the cataſtrophe freed him from appre- 
henſion. In vain did the public conceive a flat- 
tering hope that the violence of the tyranny 
would be mitigated, as if it had been principally 
owing to the miniſter. The emperor indulging 
his natural propenſity, exhibited a ſpectacle more 
horrid than the world had yet beheld. The 
lives of the people became the ſport of his cruel- 
ty. Barely to take them away was not fufficient, 
if their death was not tormenting and atrocious. 
One of theſe unhappy men having killed himſelf, 
he exclaimed in a tone of diſcontent, He bas 
eſcaped me. Wes oft 

The infamous trade of informer grew into 
ſuch vogue, that.even ſenators did not bluſh to 
exerciſe it. The facts related by Tacitus and 
Suetonius make human nature recoil, © One in- 
ſtance will enable us to judge of the reſt. The 
mother of Fufius, Sejanus's friend, a woman at 
the extremity of old age, was executed becauſe 
ſhe ſhed tears for her ſon's death. Theſe ju- 
dicial murders were committed in conſequence 
of the ſentences paſſed by the ſenate; and it was 


the higheſt degree of tyranny to uſe as its in- 


ſtrument that tribunal which was formerly ſo 
venerable. At laſt Tiberius, wearied with the 
tedious forms of juſtice, ordered a general maſ- 

eb {acre 
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ſacre of all who were detained in priſon for the add of 
affair of Scjanus. Heaps of carcaſes were piled per ha, 
up in the public places; and though the ſight 
muſt have filled all hearts with the moſt piercing 
ſorrow, the leaſt token of grief was unpardon- 
able... | 

In the amidſt of theſe barbarities, the old em He delibe- 
peror ſtilſcontinued his debaucheries, which he hen 


ſtrove to hide from the eyes of the public. Be- ſucceſſor, 
ing of a healthy conſtitution, he treated the art n gte. 
0 


no deter mi- 


phyſic with contempt, and laughed at every oioa. 
man who at the age of thirty could not take 
the proper methods for ſecuring his own health. 
However, finding the ſymptoms of a decay of 
nature, he turned his thoughts upon the choice 
of a ſucceſſor. Caius (Caligula) the youngeſt ſon Caius Cali- 
of Germanicus was the only perſon ſurviving of _— 
that family. He was then twenty-four years of 
age, beloved by the people for the ſake of his 
father, and acted the part of a fawning aſſi- 
duous courtier. The emperor, who, through 
the diſguiſe he put on, ſaw the real perverſity 
of his character, looked upon him with averſi- 
on, and would have preferred Tiberius Gemel- 
lus, ſon of Druſus, his own grandſon by blood, 
which Caius was only by 'adoption, had it not 
been for the youth of Gemellus, who was only 
ſeventeen, and the licentious life of his mother 
Livilla, which made his legitimacy be queſtion- 
ed: puzzled by theſe difficulties, Tiberius left 
the deciſion to fate. 

Caius had attached to his intereſt Macro, the 3, 
captain of the prætorian guards, who on his pe 
ſide was deſirous of ſecuring a ſupport in the a 
| avour Macro, 
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favour of the young prince. And Tiberius fal- 
ling into a ſwoon, and being thought dead, Ma- 
cro immediately cauſed the perſon whoſe inte- 
reſt he had eſpouſed to be proclaimed emperor 
by the ſoldiers. In the mean time, Tiberius 
having recovered from his ſwoon, while every 
heart was frozen with terror, the præfeſt ordered 
him to be ſmothered with matraſſes. This em- 
peror ended his life at the age of ſeventy-eight, 
in the twenty-third year of his reign, and an 
object of ſuch univerſal abhorrence, that the po- 
Dulace were on the point of inſulting his remains. 

5 ſome inſtances of moderation, genero- 

ſity, and juſtice, are to be met with in his reign, 
they have not mitigated the deteſtation in which 

his memory is juſtly held, becauſe his prevailing 
character was cruelty and knavery, and with a 
ſtrong underſtanding he had a bad heart. How- 

Praiſed by Ever, Velleius Paterculus, his cotemporary, has 

Laus loaded him with praiſes. Is it poſſible that a 
courtier of Tiberius and Sejanus ſhould have 
written a hiſtory ? ' | eng | 

The minds I ſhall finiſh this article with an obſervation 

debaked Of Monteſquieu. Anguſtus had deprived the 

when the ++ people of the power of legiſlation, and of 

— Judging criminals againſt the ſtate, but he 

— * had left them at leaſt in appearance the pri- 

the people. vilege of electing the magiſtrates. Tiberius, 

„Who apprehended danger from ſuffering fo 
numerous a body to aſſemble, deprived th 
of this power likewiſe, and conferred it upon 

** the ſenate, that is, upon himſelf, It is incre- 

dible what inflſuence this change had in debaſ- 

ing the minds of the great. While the 2 

1 { 66 ha 
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“ had the diſpoſal of dignities, the magiſtrates 
« who ſtood. for them were certainly guilty of 
great meanneſſes, but theſe were — — 

44 kind of magnificence with which they were 
„ attended. Whether the candidates entertain- 
« ed the people with public ſhews. or dinners, 
made diſtributions of money or corn; though 
the motives were low, there was ſomething 
© noble in the means, becauſe it is always in 
character for a great man to gain the favour of 
the people by his liberalities. But when the 
“ people had no longer any ry ae give, and all 
employments were beſtowed the emperor 
in name of the (ſenate, they were! ſolicited, 
„ and obtained by: unworthy methods; ee 

„ infamy, and the blackeſt crimes, then became 
„the neceſſary arts of 9 

We may ſay in more ple 8 . 
the nobles loſt all elevation of mind when they 
were obliged to be Courtland, or rover aff 


La 
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CALIGULA. 


AIUS, univerſally known to the moderns 35. 
by the name of Caligula, was the idol of cue, 
the people, from his being the ſon of Germani- gel 
cus. He was raiſed to the throne with unani- 24 firſt be- 
mous approbation, and nothing could be more 
agreeable to the ſenate than to ſuperſede the will 
of Tiberius, who had aſſociated with him the 


young 
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4 young Tiberius, his grandſon : but merit is not 
inherited; and it is but too common to ſee the 
glory of great men tarniſhed by unworthy chil- 
dren. The pliant Caligula became a monſter 
after his elevation, which occaſioned its being 
ſaid of him, there never was a better ſervant nor 

- a worſe maſter. 1 * | 
He does However, he ſhewed a good diſpoſition at 
om. the beginning of: his reign, by recalling. exiles, 
x ſuppreſſing informers, and reſtoring the privi- 
leges of the magiſtrates. and people; he gave 
leave for the reading of books written with 
freedom, which had been formerly proſcribed; 
and refuſed to receive a memorial containing 
an account of a real or pretended plot, nobly 
anſwering, that as he had done nothing to pro- 
voke hatred, he could not hearken to ſuch accu- 
ſations. Undoubtedly his apprehenſion of a ri- 
He is exceſ- val made him diſſemble. Attentive to every 
| — means of pleaſing and dazzling the populace, 
people. he brought back the pantomimes which had been 
diſmiſſed by Tiberius. In play, ſhews, and ſil- 
ly profuſion, he diſſipated immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney, which Suetonius ſays amounted to near three 
hundred million of ſeſterces,*. This prodigality, 
abſtracted from the violent paſſion which he had 
for public ſhews, foreboded a pernicious govern- 
He become. The face of affairs was very ſoon totally 
RE changed: laws, manners, reaſon, and humanity, 
were trodden under foot, and Caligula bathed 
himſelf in blood. He begun with the murder 
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of Tiberius and Macro, and delighted in acts 
of cruelty. Guilty of inceſt with his ſiſters, 
and of adultery with every woman of rank, 
there was no exceſs could make him bluſh; 
he only bluſhed at having the great Agrippa, 
who was of obſcure birth, for his grandfather, 
and wanted to have it believed, that his mother 
Agrippina was the fruit of an inceſtuous com- 
merce between Auguſtus and his daughter Julia. 
He aſſumed the characters of all the gods, and His mad- 
cauſed; himſelf to be worſhipped ſometimes as *** 
— vn Juno, Bacchus, Hercules, &c. and at 
aſt by an unexampled madneſs, treated his horſe 
as his firſt favourite, and thought of making 
him conſul. 

Theſe facts, collected by Suetonius, a writer What we 
ha no great judgment, ſuppoſe a manifeſt lunacy; guat of le 

it is inconceivable how the Roman people fats memi- 

pres” obey ſo furious a madman; The account Senate 
which is given of his expences, rapine, and 
tyrannical oppreſſions, exceeds all probability. 
They are either inſtances of folly, unworthy the 
attention of a mind capable of reflection; or 
incredible exceſſes, which paſs the bounds of 
human nature, 

Some ſayings of Caligula expreſs whatever can lnftances of 
be conceived of cruelty.—Strike in ſuch a manner * . 
that he may feel himſelf die. M ould to heaven that 
the Roman 1 bad but one bead, that it might be 
firuck off at one blow. Having burſt out into a fit X 
of laughter before the conſuls, I was thr — 
ſaid he, that with a wink of my eye 7 e cauſe | 
yon both to be murgered. | 


Caligula 
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S g. Caligula, equally baſe and bloody, took a 
culous mili- fancy to appear at the head of his army, and 
tary expe- exnbited a farce, of which the ridiculouſneſs 
has perhaps been greatly exaggerated by hiſtori- 
ans. He marched to the banks of the Rhine, as 
if he had been engaged in ſome important enter- 
prize, and cauſed a detachment of his guard to 
be concealed in a wood, where he made them to 
be ſurpriſed, as if they had been enemies, that he 
might erect trophies and fing ſongs of victory, 
He was next ſeen to paſs to the ſhore, oppoſite to 
Great Britain, of which he meditated the con- 
queſt, and having drawn up his army, though 
without any enemy to oppoſe him, gave the ſig- 
nal to engage, after which he made his ſoldiers 
gather heaps of ſhells, and proud of the ſpoils of 
the ocean, returned to Rome to receive the ho- 
| nour of a triumph. | 
Norder ef. Though the Romans were debaſed by ſervility, 
Caligula. it was impoſſible but the dreadful tyranny of a 
madman muſt produce conſpiracies. Cheræa, the 
tribune of a prætorian cohort, delivered Rome 
from that monſter, without freeing her from thoſe 
vices which perpetuate misfortunes. The tyrant 
was aſſaſſinated at the end of the fourth year o 
his reign, We ſhall ſee him ſucceeded by an 
1deot, and of courſe deplorable ſcenes are to be 
expected | 


| Obſervati- © Unfortunately for us, that part of the annals 


pox on the of Tacitus which contained the reign of Cali- 
who have gula is loſt; nothing can make up for the want 
Be cent of the pencil of that philoſophic hiſtorian, ſo 
guls. well acquainted with men and courts, and who 

engages the attention even in the moſt minute 


details. 


/ 
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details. Scarcely any thing is to be met with in 
other authors but a heap of uſeleſs matter, or 
inſipid diſguſting puerilities, with which modern 
writers ought not to ſwell their hiſtories. 


— . ͤ ͤ v — 


CLAUDIUS. 


A FTER the murder of Caligula, Cheræa y.. 
: and the ſenators wanted to reſtore the The army 
republic; but the ſoldiers, who found the benefit Claudius, 
of a military power, preferred a government 2 ms 
under an emperor, . Claudius, the brother of ing killed. 
Germanicus, and uncle of Caligula, far from | 
aiming at the empire, was afraid of being mur- 
dered, and concealed himſelf in a corner, till 
he was accidentally obſerved by one of the ſol- 
diers, who immediately proclaimed him: ſome 
more of the- army having arrived, they led him 
away againſt his inclination, and joined to take 
the oath of allegiance. He promiſed the præ- 
torian ſoldiers fifteen thouſand ſeſterces a man *, 
with a proportional donative to the officers , 
and had ſcarcely recovered from his fear and aſto- 
niſhment, when he found himſelf maſter of. the 
empire. The ſenate were compelled to acknow- 
ledge him; Cheræa was put to death, and all 
hopes of liberty died with him. 

Claudius, though fifty years old, was ſtill in ciaudiue 
a kind of childhood. A mind naturally weak, ner capable 


of govern= 
ing. 


blunted 
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blunted by harſh education, and incapable of 
any kind of buſineſs; a man balf-formed, as his 
mother Antonia called him, who, with an idio- 
tical grin, confuſed look, and vulgar manners, 
gave evident marks of folly and ſtupidity. This 
had alienated the affection of his parents, a miſ- 
fortune which certainly added to his natural 
imbecillity. Auguſtus alone ſhewed him ſome 
degree of tenderneſs, but ſtill could not find any 
employment of which he thought him capable. 
Could it have been conceived, that the caprice 
of fortune would one day place him on the 
throne of Auguſtus ? 

His good Claudius, who was naturally of a mild tem- 
deed gad Per, ſucceeding to Caligula, it required no great 
effets a efforts to procure the higheſt degree of popula- 
firſt. rity. By a behaviour totally oppoſite to that of 
his predeceſſor, he ſucceeded for ſome time. 
He deſtroyed two liſts, entitled the Sword and 
Dagger, in which that monſter had written the 
names 'of thoſe whom he intended to put to 
New year death. He aboliſhed the preſents uſually made 
liked, to the emperor on the firſt day of the year, 
| which was a mean contemptible method of 
— =o extorting money: he prohibited all who had 
being made relations of their own 2 making him their 
in favour of heir, another method by which the emperors 
ror. did not bluſh to enrich themſelves. Clemency 
| and humanity ſeemed to have ſucceeded to bar- 
barity; but there was no confidence to be placed 
in a man ſuſceptible of all kinds of impreſſions, 
and who either did good or harm, according to 

the counſels by which he was governed. 


Meſſalina, 
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Meſſalina, a woman who was the ſcandal of flo vary 
her ſex, the wife of the emperor, ſhared all his comes the 
confidence with mean domeſtics, with a Narciſ- feof 
"ſus, a Pallas, and ſome other freedmen ; mon- and his 


ſters of iniquity, whoſe enormous wealth could fe edmen. 


be only the produce of villainy. The people 
ſoon felt the dreadful effects of authority being 
veſted in ſuch hands. Every thing was fold by 
his freedmen, who, in ſome degree, made them- 
ſelves maſters both of his Perlen and actions; 
admitting none to his preſence but whom they. 
leaſed ; diftating or changing his ordinances; 
in a word, they reigned in his name, and were 
employed by Meſſalina in executing her exectable 
S o r 
This infamous princeſs having conceived a 
paſſion for her father-in-Jaw, Silanus, and find- 


ing that ſhe could not ſeduce him, vowed his which Mec- 


deſtruction, and concerted the plan with Narcil- 


ſus, who, one morning at day-break, ruſhed dead of si- 
into the emperor's apartment, with an appear- lu. 


ance of terror in his countenance, and told him, 
that in a dream he had ſeen him murdered 

Silanus: Meſſalina aſſured him, that for ſeveral 
nights ſhe had had the ſame dream, and at that 
inſtant the unfortunate Silanus having come in- 
to the chamber, in conſequence of his receiv- 
ing a forged order, the timid Claudius, ſtarting 
at the appearance of a ſuppoſed aſſaſſin, cauſed 
him to be immediately put to death. From this 
inſtance we may judge of others. - 
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Such ſhocking proofs of tyranny could not c:ogiracy 


fail to occaſion conſpiracies ; and Camillus, go- 
vernor of Dalmatia, taking up arms, aſſumed 
: | the 
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bande ples- the title of emperor, but was abandoned by his 
freedmen. army, and murdered by one of the ſoldiers. 
At the time when moſt rigorous methods were 
taken to diicover the accomplices, Meſſalina 
and the domeſtics took the opportunity of grati- 

fying their hatred and rapacity. Claudius pre- 

ſided at the trials in the ſenate, where the freed- 
men had the inſolence to place themſelves, but 
— ng where Narciſſus at leaſt received a reproof. Hav- 
ing aſked a freedman of Camillus, what he 
would have done if his maſter had become em- 
8 5 the other very properly replied, I would 
bave flood at bis back in ſilence. Unfortunately, 


truths make no impreſſion againſt the inſolence 


of fortunate upſtarts. n 
Deahof lt was upon this occaſion that the celebrated 


bn Atria gave a moſt extraordinary proof of cou- 

1 rage. „ Ret her huſband, who Fag been = 
| Jul, having been entangled in the conſpiracy, 

could not eſcape being put to death, and was 

. adviſed by Arria to prevent the execution, See- 
ing him wavering and irreſolute, ſhe plunged. a 
dagger into her own. boſom, and as ſhe withdrew 

it, preſented it to him, ſaying,  Petus, this dies 

nat hurt me, The huſband followed the ex- 
f . > ood ds 2 fas 
43, It could never have been ſuſpected that Clau- 

Expeonr dius had formed any ſchemes of ambition 

Britin. making conqueſts, but however, he undertook 
the reduction of Great Britain, which, accord- 

ing to Tacitus, had rather been pointed out 

than conquered by Cæſar. The Gauls being 
ſubdued, this conqueſt no longer preſented 

the ſame difficulties; but ought à poor, uncul- 

. ö tivated, 


1 
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tivated, remote iſland, inhabited only by ſava- 
ges, to have attracted the arms of a power 
already oppreſſed by the number and extent of 
its provinces ? Plautius was commanded to be- 
gin the expedition, but his foldiers mutinied, and 
faid, they would not go to fight beyond the 
bounds of the world. Narciffus came to quiet Narcifus 
the mutiny, when the ſoldiers inſultingly re- — 
ferred him to the Saturnalia *, reminding him 
of his former condition, and preferring rather 
to obey their general than hearken to a do- / | 
meſtic. Sd : 
The emperor was greatly encouraged by the Britain and 
ſucceſs of the army under Plautius, and being reduced inte 
deſirous of appearing at the head of his troops, Romzo pro- 
paſſed over to Britain, where he remained/{ix- 
teen days, took ſome ſtrongholds, and celebrated 
a triumph. Plautius, at the end of a war which 
had continued four years, reduced a conſidera- 
ble part of the country on the ſouth fide of 
the Thames to a Roman province. A little time 
before this Mauritania had met the fame fate; 
and theſe additions to the empire only ſerved. 
to haſten its decline. eta 
To his military exploits, of which Claudius Clau$u if 
was exceſſively vain, he next added the care of ber of fool. 
adminiſtering in civil matters, and aſſumed the i® «od tome 
office of cenfor. He iſſued a number of fooliſh *** 
edicts. Three letters added to the alphabet 
ſeemed to him a reformation of great conſe- 
quence, but they did not outlive him. Amidſt 


® Atithe-ſeaſt of the Baturnalia, the nes were permitted 
to take great liberties with their maſters, 


all 
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all his follies, ſome prudent regulations were 
made, but unfortunately they could not fail to 
ſnare the contempt with which every thing done 
by that prince was treated. 

He regu- Counſellors made an infamous trade of an 

OE honourable profeſſion ; they fold their tongues 
ſellors. and pens, to ſerve the purpoſes of calumny and 
injuſtice, to whoever would pay the price of pro- 
ſtituted talents. Silius, the conſul elect, wanted 
to put a ſtop to this mode of plundering. © They 
multiply accuſations, quarrels, and acts of in- 
6 © Juſtice, that they may enrich themſelves by 
«*. chicanery,” ' ſaid he, as phyſicians do with 
<< diforders. We ſhould not have ſo many law- 
4 ſuits if the counſellors did not profit by them.” 
The counſellors replied, that they gave up their 
con affairs to ſerve other people; that eloquence 
was an honourable road to fortune, and if they 
were deprived of the fruits of their ſtudies, there 
- would be an end to application; they were pro- 
hibited by the emperor from receiving more than 
ten thouſand ſeſterces. S's 

If the pro: Thoſe days were over, in ich lo „ patri- 
— otilm, or the hope of riſing to the | yaa 
Last an. of the ſtate, were ſufficient motives. to animate 
ut — men to ſteer: this courſe, If advantages Were 
- ary advat- not to be attained by people who had no fortune, 
or were deſtitute. of generoſity; the bar might 
have been eutirely ſhut up. But it was likewiſe 
neceſſary that the reputation of the counſellors, 
among whom were always a number of ſena- 
tors, ſhould be guarded from every ſuſpicion of 
meanneſs. The ancient . was revived 


by Tra} a an, 4 
| The 
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The emperor likewiſe decided in another affair 
of much greater conſequence to the ſtate, The 
people of Ciſalpine Gaul and the provinee of 
Narbonne enjoyed all the privileges of Roman 
citizens. This title had been conferred upon the 
chiefs of the other Gauliſh provinces after C#- 
ſar's conqueſt, but without the privilege of being 
admitted into the ſenate, which was an honour 
they were very anxious to obtain, and at laſt pro- 
cured in oppoſition to the moſt powerful repre- 
ſentations, Claudius expected to add to the 
ſtrength of the empire, by admitting foreigners 
to riſe to the firſt honours of the ſtate, which in 
the end was carried beyond all bounds. | 
« By this means,” ſays Boſſuet, “ all the 
e ſubjects of the empire thought themſelves Ro- 
* mans. The honours of a victorious people 
&© were gradually communicated to thoſe whom 
they had ſubdued; a place in the ſenate was 


177 
Foreigners 
admitted as 
citizens, and 
likewiſe 
into the 
ſenate, 


Whether it 
did good of 


harm. 


«© open to them, and they might even hope to 


< arrive at the imperial throne; Thus, by Ro- 
% man clemency, all the provinces uniting with 
* Rome, made but one nation, of which ſhe was 
the common parent. On the contrary, it may 
be ſaid, that there were no longer any Romans 
when all diſtinctions were thrown down; that 
this mixture of all nations had annihilated the 
ruling people; that Rome ceaſed to be the ob- 


ject of patriotic affection when the greateſt part 


of her citizens neceſſarily preferred another coun- 


try, and that this was one of the chief cauſes of 
her ruin. | 


When we refle& that there was no longer 


Among the 


almoſt any of the original ſtock left even in infinite 


VoL, IL * N | Rome, 


number of 
citizens 
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Rome, this misfortune will appear unavoidable. 


Romas At the time that Claudius took the number of, 


the Roman citizens they amounted to near ſe- 
ven millions, a number infinitely ſuperior to what 
they were when the republic ſubdued the whole 
„„ | 
While the emperor was employed, or ſeemed 
to be employed, in public affairs, his wife, who 
ruled him as ſhe pleaſed, openly gave herſelf up 
to the moſt ſhameful debaucheries, and glutted 
with pleaſures, wag 2 ov in rendering herſelf in- 
famous. Having fallen in love with Silius, ſhe 
made him divorce his wife, who was of noble 
birth; but that was only a ſmall part of her of- 
fence, compared with her having been ſolemnly 
married to him while Claudius was on a journey 
to Oſtia. An incredible fact, if it had not the 
teſtimony. of every hiſtorian. The ſtupid empe- 
ror was informed of it by ſome of his N 
who had hitherto been the inſtruments employed 
by Meſſalina in her poiſonings, and other enor- 
mous crimes, but whom ſhe had the indiſcretion 
at laſt to provoke. 

Struck with conſternation and trembling at the 
news, he exclaimed, Am 7 till emperor ? They 
diſpelled his fears; and Silius, Mneſter, the pan- 
tomime, and a number of other accomplices in 
the lewdneſs of his wife, were put to death. 
She was preparing to appeaſe his anger, and pro- 
bably would have ſucceeded, if Narciſſus had 
not given orders to kill her. Claudius neither 
teſtified joy nor ſorrow; and when he was in- 
formed of her death, he had not the curioſity to 
enquire by what means it happened. 


He 


vF 
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He had already married three wives, and his — A 


domeſtics, who might more properly be called nieceagrip- 


his maſters, determined him to marry a fourth, fend, 


His niece, Agrippina, the daughter of Germani- approve the 


cus, and widow of Domitius, was preferred to 
be empreſs, through the influence of Pallas, who 
was one of her gallants, She was another Meſſa- 
lina, though her behaviour was not fo openly 
ſcandalous, but her ambition was as violent and 
criminal as that of the former. Claudius pre- 
tended to have ſome ſcruples, becauſe they were 
ſo nearly related, but this obſtacle was ſoon re- 
moved, by one of his courtiers getting the ſe- 
nate to approve. of the marriage. Some of the 
ſenators carried their abject flattery ſo far as to 
ſay, that in caſe of refuſal the emperor ſhould 
be compelled, though at the ſame time it was 
univerſally known, that he indulged in all the 
privileges of a huſband. A decree was paſſed to 
empower uncles to marry the daughters of their 
brothers. In another caſe they would probably 
have given leave for the brother to marry the 
ſiſter : ſo eaſily did they make the laws yield to 
the reigning power, There were but one or two 
men who took the advantage of this indulgence, 
which undoubtedly was owing to the influence 
that morals ſtill had on the minds of the moſt 
abandoned; or rather, becauſe ſuch marriages 


could have ſeldom happened, though they had 


ments, poiſon, murders, and eyery criminal re- 
N 2 ſource, 


Nero. 
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ſource, to get rid of whoever could obſtruct her 


- ſchemes. She made a match between her ſon 


and the emperor's daughter, Octavia, and pro- 
cured his adoption to the prejudice of Britanni- 


cus, the brother of Octavia Seneca, who was 


Domitis 
condemned 


for ſorcery. 


84. 
The empe- 


ror poiſoned 


by his wife, 


celebrated for his wit and oftentatious diſplay of 
philoſophy, had been baniſhed for being guilty 


of adultery with a princeſs; but Agrippina ima- 


gining that he might be uſeful to Nero, (the 
new name of Domitius) had him recalled, that 
he might make up by his inſtructions for the 


bad education of that prince. She placed Bur- 


rhus, a brave and worthy officer, whom ſhe 
thought might be attached to her from grati- 
tude, at the head of the prætorian guards. In a 
word, Claudius, who ſaw nothing but through 
her eyes, left her the ſole guidance of every 
thing. She was afraid that Domitia, the ſiſter of 
her firſt huſband, might rival her influence over 
Nero, and therefore cauſed her to be accuſed of 


ſorcery, and condemned to ſuffer death for an 


imaginary offence. | 

In the mean time the emperor gave ear to 
Narciſſus, who was become the enemy of Agrip- 
pina, becaufe fhe made Pallas her ſole favour- 


ite. He ſhewed his ſorrow for the injuſtice he 


had done to Britannicus, and gave vent to ſome 
threatening expreſſions ow his wife; but ſhe 
4a any bad confequences to herfelf or 


er ſon. Not fatisfied with caufing Narciſſus to 
be removed from court, ſhe employed the talents 
of the celebrated Locuſta to poiſon her huſband, 
Claudius died at fixty-three years of age. 


His 
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His receivers, who were private knights, or ne — hng 
even freedmen, whoſe duty it was to collect his ces to be 
revenues in the provinces, were veſted with all ! 
the authority of magiſtrates, and their ſentences 
declared to be as valid as thoſe of the emperor; 
by which means the provinces were given to the 
oppreſſions of tax-gatherers. I 

By a decree of the ſenate, Pallas was honoured Honours 
with the enſigns of the prætorial dignity, the em- — 2 
peror entreated to make him wear a gold ring, 2 
and fifteen millions of ſeſterces* were decreed Ou 
to him as a reward for his ſervices. The freed- 
man declined to receive the gift, upon which a 
new decree was paſſed in his honour, repreſent- 
ing him as the reviver of ancient manners, though 
he was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, Could t 
minds of men have been more debaſed by Aſiatie 
deſpotiſm ? PRE 

During this reign Mithridates, a king of Ar- Rhadamic- 
menia, was depoſed, and murdered by Rhada- u wut 
miſtus, who was his nephew, his brother-in-law, of Armeale. 
and ſon-in-law, The crimes committed by am- 
bition, ſo common all over the Eaſt, no longer 4 
excite curioſity, becauſe a laviſh barbarous peo- 
ple are unworthy the attention of cultivated 
minds; but to fee Rome "immerſed in guilt, a Rome ook 
prey to all the horrors of tyranny, and, while is baſenefs, 
the miſtreſs of the world, ſunk to the loweſt 
pitch of baſeneſs, is an object which cannot fail 


to give birth to the moſt ſerious reflexions. _ 
orruption has been ſeen to ſpring up by de- Its progreſs, 
grees. What a number of atrocious deeds has 


* About 121, 093 l. Engliſh, 


<> 
Ridiculous 


apotheoſis 
of Claudius, 


buted to- 
wards it, 
makes it 4 
ſubject of 
ridicule, 
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it not occaſioned in the republic ? Howeyer, the 


Romans at that time preſerved ſome remains of 
their former greatneſs of ſoul : eyen while they 
were ſelling Feniſetves” to ſupport the views of 
ambition, they ſhewed the high ſpirit and cou- 

rage of their anceſtors : but now they are ſeen 
to crouch baſely under their chains, and even 
to flatter the infamous vices of thoſe by whom 
they are oppreſſed. Thus the ruin of morals 


leads to flavery, and flavery ennie ay 
idea of morals. 3 


N E R O. 
1 1 
From Nero, . till the war in Britain. 


T H E death of Claudius was kept ſecret 
iin Agrippina had made ſuch arrange- 
ments as the circumſtances required. Burrhus 
cauſed Nero to be recognized by the prætorian 
guards, and the ſenate eagerly followed their ex- 


ample. The ſtupid prince, who had juſt ended 


his days by poiſon, was ranked among the gods, 
and the new emperor ſpoke his funeral oration, 
in which his prudence and wiſdom were highly 


Seneca, who Extolled, This eulogium, though delivered by 


had contri- 


the prince, provoked the laughter of the au- 
dience; and Seneca, who had compoſed it, af- 
terwards wrote a ſatire on the divuity of Clau- 


dius 3 
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dius ; but how had he the aſſurance to put ridi- 

culous falſehoods into the mouth of his pupil? 

Till that time the emperors had ſhewn, though 

in different degrees, ſome talents for oratory 

and compoſition, , Nero, who was then only in 

his ſeventeenth year, applied himſelf” to every 

other kind of exerciſe, or rather amuſement. 

His inclinations, though et . diſguiſed, were en- 
tirely on the {ide of frivolity, and even vice. Be- 

ing an enemy to buſineſs, he owed his (firſt re- 
putation to two men, who managed affairs for 
Burrhus and Seneca, between whom ſubſiſted Nero begins 
the cloſeſt union, did ſome excellent things in wel be- | 
his name. The courts of juſtice recovered their ca and Bur- 
authority, and for a time deſpotiſm ceaſed to — 4 
alarm the people; the public happineſs was an- veramea: 
nounced by a. diſcourſe breathing the ſpirit of or bim. 
moderation, which was pronounced by the prince, 

and afterwards engraven upon tables of ſilver; 

and all hearts were charmed by an affecting ex- 

prin i Nero; I wiſh I had not learned to write, 

aid, he, before ſigning a death warrant.” On 
another occaſion, the ſenate returning him thanks, 

he replied: - / expect them. when I ſhall be worthy of 

them. Nothing is ſo eaſy for ſovereigns, when 
properly tutored, as to 1 by fine appear- 

ances; but theſe only increaſe the miſery of the 

public, when it is undeceived by facts. 

We have lately ſeen ſeveral deteſtable reigns The begia- 
begun with meaſures extremely well calculated sene 
for the public good. The emperors ſeemed to poſed upon 
have endeavoured at firſt to gain the confidence we People. 
of their ſubjects, in order to lull them aſleep 
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| under the yoke of deſpotiſm. The new reign 
will preſent a picture. of equal horror with any 
of the preceding, becauſe the miniſters, who at 
the beginning followed the dictates of virtue, 
could not ane the love of it into a prince, 
who was led by every inducement to the commiſ- 
Nesse, Nero, who was already corrupted by flatterers, 
corrupted. lighting his illuſtrious conſort, Octavia, threw 
2 himſelf into the arms of a freedwoman; and 
5k Uu kann. this amour was winked at by Seneca and Burrhus, 
. probably from an apprehenſion. that oppoſition 
might be productive of ſtill greater miſchiefs. 
But Agrippina, whoſe rage was inflamed to the 
higheſt pitch, for having loſt her aſcendancy, 
ſeized that opportunity of openly ſhewing her 
reſentment, and threatened her ſon with declar- 
ing in favour of Britannicus, whom ſhe had ſacri- 
ficed to him, and who, being then about thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age, might ſoon become 
a formidable rival. * 4 FI Ge erage = 
Poiſons him, Upon this Nero. threw off all reftraint, and 
and perſe- daringly committed a crime of the blackeſt dye; 
Agrippina. Cauſing. the young prince to be poiſoned at a 
banquet, in his on and his mother's preſence. 
He then diſtributed the ſpoils of the deceaſed to 
Burrhus, Seneca, and the principal men of the 
court, probably with a Ken to buy them over 
to his intereſt; after which he publiſhed an 
edict, declaring that now he had loſt his bro- 
ther, all his hopes were centered in the republic. 
Agrippina being unable longer to ſmother her 
rage, was forbid the palace, and accuſed of 
tręaſon; but ſhe found means to juſtify — 
ane 
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and her reſentment ſubſided, upon being reſtored 


to ſome appearance of credit. 


1835 


After ſo horrid a crime committed in cool His noftur- 


blood, it 1s not at all ſurpriſing that Nero fo far 
ſhook off all rules of decency as to diſguiſe him- 
ſelf, and ramble about the ſtreets in the night, 
accompanied by a ſet of young debauchees, in- 
ſulting ſome, robbing others, expoſing himſelf 
to a thouſand affronts; ſometimes beaten by 
thofe who did not know him, and applauding 
himſelf for theſe low frolics. The ſenator Mon- 
tanus having treated him very roughly in one 
of his nocturnal rambles, and being afterwards 
informed that it was the emperor, had the im- 
prudence to write to him a letter of excuſe, and 
received for anſwer the following ſhort billet ; 
What ! a man who has beaten Nero flill alive ! 
The only refuge left for Montanus was a volun- 
tary death. | 


nal ram 


The affairs of the ſtate being in the hands of The go- 


two able miniſters, ſuffered little by theſe irre- 


vernment 
ſupports it- 


gularities of the ſovereign. Several taxes were ſelf, but 
aboliſhed, and the extortions of the collectors of {3 1 


the revenue reſtrained by an equitable regulati- 
on. Leſs would have been ſufficient to win the 
affections of the people, whoſe views are limited 
to the preſent time, and do not penetrate into 
futurity. But the murder of Britannicus, the 
debaucheries and follies of Nero, were preſages 
of all the horrors of tyranny. Neither Seneca 
nor Burrhus could long preſerve any influence 
over him; a licentious woman hurried him on 
to new crimes, | 8 


Poppæa 


—— 


| 
| 
i 
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Poppza 
draws Nero 
into the 
commiſſion 
of parricide. 


59. 
Nero cauſes 
his mother 
Agrippina 
to be aſſaſſi - 
nated. 
Contrivance 
for that 
murder, 
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Poppza then made a brilliant figure at Rome 
by her beauty, gracefulneſs, wit and immenſe 
fortune; in a word, ſhe was a woman poſſeſſed 
of every qualification except virtue. Otho, a 
man of pleaſure, but entirely deſtitute of honour, 
and regardleſs of the ties of morality, had ſeduced 
her from her huſband, and afterwards married 
her. The emperor, conceiving a. violent paſſion 
for her, ſhe ſoon aſpired to the; honour of his 
bed; but foreſecing that Agrippina would not 
ſuffer him to divorce Octavia, ſhe, reſolved. to 
effect her ruin, and painted her in the blackeſt 
colours. She excited againſt that haughty prin- 
ceſs the jealouſy of her ſon, by telling him that 
he was ſtill kept in a ſtate of pupilage; that his 
mother had engroſſed the whole power, while he 
was not even maſter of his own conduct, and at 
laſt drew him into the commiſſion of parricide. 

As neither the {word nor poiſon ſeemed pro- 
per inſtruments for the commiſſion of that crime, 
which it was of the : laſt importance to ſhroud in 
impenetrable; darkneſs, an abandoned freedman 
propoſed to conſtruct a veſſel in, ſuch a manner, 
that a part of it might ſeparate when on the high 
ſea, and fink to the bottom. The contrivance 
was highly applauded; for who could ſuſpect any 
artifice in a ſhipwreck ? Nero, in order to draw 
his mother into the ſnare, feigned a return of at- 
fection, by which ſhe was eafily deceived, paid 
him a viſit at Baiæ, and went on board the veſſel, 
The machine did not play and cruſh her to pieces 
as was expected; and though her attendants pe- 
riſhed, ſhe got ſafe on ſnore. 27 
1 | This 
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This news filled the emperor with conſterna- Burch and 
tion; he imagined that he already ſaw his mo- fulted. 


ther arming the. ſoldiers and people againſt him; 
he therefore immediately conſulted Burrhus and 
Seneca on this emergency, Theſe miniſters, who 
are ſuſpected not to have been unacquainted with 
the former project, heſitated ar firſt, but at laſt, 
whether through ſhameful want of ſpirit, or de- 
teſtable motives of policy, they acceded to the 
emperor's views. Orders were given for the per- 
petration of the crime, and the freedman, Anice- 
tus, eagerly undertook the commiſſion. Agrip- 

ina, at fight of the aſſaſſins, called out to their 
ſeeder Hike this womb which bore Nero, and ex · 
ired, pierced with a multitude of wounds. 
Thus were the numberleſs crimes ſhe committed 
to raiſe the fortune of her ſon, or rather to ſhare 
the dominion with him, puniſhed: by that very 
ſon, by the commiſſion of the . moſt atrocious 
wickedneſs, | 


Few men, however diſtinguiſhed by their They calm 


crimes, have a ſoul ſufficiently :callous to be proof 


againſt remorſe. Even Nero felt its ſevereſt pangs, peror. 


and terror for his own ſafety, joined to the: cla- 
mours of conſcience, reduced him almoſt to de- 
ſpair. Too ſhort a puniſhment: for parricide! 
But flattery found a way to diſſipate the ſtorm, 
Burrhus relieved his fears, by. ſhewing how en- 
tirely the prætorian guards were devoted to his 
intereſt, Seneca compoſed an apology for him, 
in which Agrippina was falſely charged with con- 
ſpiring againſt his life, and in a ſhort time the 
ſenate, the people, and the army ſhewed the 
greateſt Jemonſfrations of joy for the In 
0 
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of ſo horrid an act, for which they even offered 
ſacrifices, and made it an occaſion of feſtivity. 
Signs fuſ- However, ſeveral phænomena in the heavens, an 
> eclipſe, and ſtorms of thunder, were looked upon 
vine wrath- as fions of the divine wrath, in which, ſays Ta- 
citus, the gods had ſo little concern, that Nero 
enjoyed the empire for a confiderable number of 
years, which he ſpent in the commiſſion of new 
crimes, The ſecrets of providence are impene- 
trable; nor can they be read in the phenomena 
of nature, which every man interprets according 
to his own fancy. God will one day puniſh or 
reward: this 1s all that it concerns us to know ; 
but ſuperſtition endeavours to pry into futurity 
and miſleads itfelf, | 8 WP, 
Nero gives - Agrippina had been a curb to Nero, but be- 
. ing now freed from her inſpection, he gave the 


— rein to his taſte for low and futile amuſements. 


His whole attention was taken up with chariots, 
horſes, muſic and plays; he exhibited firſt to 
his courtiers, and then to the public, his talents 
as à charioteer and 7 — et . of 
people in pay only for the purpoſe of applaudin 
Ban in hoſe ridiculous Rae His nobleſt 1 
ments conſiſted in compoſing wretched verſes, 
corrected by obfcure poets, according to their 
own fancy, or in liftening to the diſputes of a 
fet of pretended philoſophers, whom he retained 
for his diverſion, During his fourth conſulſhip 
(for the emperors had always continued the cuſ- 
tom of aſſuming occaſionally the title of conſul, 
ſometimes for a few months) he inſtituted games 
Nerovian after the Greek model, to be celebrated ev 
fifth year to which he gave the name of Neronian. 
10 | He 
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He diſputed the prize of poetry and eloquence 
againſt the firſt men of thoſe profeſſions in Rome; 

and would certainly have carried it even — 

his competitors had been Ciceros and Virgils. 

The pantomimes were ſoon after brought into Paate- 
vogue, and their art was carried to an aſtoniſhing "a 
degree of perfection. It is related, that a philo- 
ſopher, ſtruck with the performance of one of 
thoſe mute actors, exclaimed, I underſtand you; 

your hands ſpeak. 

It will not be improper to obſerve, that if the yitated 
Romans had always entertained a paſſion for pub- de of the 
lic diverſions without a taſte for ſuch as are real- 
ly worthy of a poliſhed people, this paſſion and 
bad taſte muſt have been increaſed, when they 
ceaſed to take a ſhare in public affairs, and were 
given up to the caprices of a court—They had 
no good tragedies; and Terence had never been 
able io make them loſe their reliſh for farces. The 

ladiators always carried the palm from the poets, 
t may indeed be alleged in favour of the panto- 
mimes, that they did not ſtain the ſcene with 


blood: but they too frequently tranſgreſſed the 
laws of decency, 


\ 
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e. I. 


War in Great Britain. — fairs of Rome till the 
fuft conſpiracy. 


NH E more a ſovereign indulges himſelf in 
pleaſures, the more miſerable, commonly, 
are the people. Great Britain groaned under a 
tyrannical government, from the oppreſſion of 
the army, and the extortion of the collectors of 
the revenue; and the ſpirit of revolt ſpread ra- 
pidly among that unconquerable people, who 
ſubmitted only to ſuperior force, and champed 
the curb with indignation. Suetonius Paulinus, 
a celebrated general, who had newly arrived in 
that country, being unacquainted with the ſtate 
of affairs, undertook the conqueſt of Mona (the 
iſle of Angleſey) where the Druids had fixed 
the center of their fanaticiſm. He ſucceeded 
notwithſtanding the terror with which the Ro- 
mans were ſtruck, by the horrid appearance of 
thoſe prieſts, who ran up and down, accompanied 
by women in a hideous dreſs, with torches in 
their hands, and filled the air with their impreca- 
tions. After the defeat of the barbarians, he 
cauſed his ſoldiers to cut down the ſacred groves, 
in which the Druids religiouſly ſtained the altars 
with human blood. | . 
Suetonius, who had been ſucceſsful at Mona, 
did not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of what was 


carrying 


\ 
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carrying on behind him. The Britons had taken 
arms under the ſtandards of Boadicea, a heroine 


ſuperior to every ſenſe of — ſtormed ſeve- 
ral fortified places, and maſſacred great num- 


bers of the Romans; and though the general 


marched with all imaginable ſpeed to put a ſtop 
to the inſurrection, he was obliged to abandon 
London to deſtruction: but having collected a 
body of ten thouſand men, he choſe a poſt ſo 
advantageous, that the enemy, though infinitely 
ſuperior in number, were defeated in a great 
battle with the loſs, as is ſaid, of fourſcore thou- 
ſand men; and Boadicea laid violent hands on her- 
ſelf, that ſhe might not ſurvive the misfortunes 
of her country. | 


Suetonius, being thwarted by the jealouſy of That gage 


the queſtor, reaped no advantage from his vic- 
tory; and Nero ſent Polyctetes, a freedman, to 
enquire into his conduct. The pride and info- 
lence of this envoy raiſed the contempt even of 
the Britons, who ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, a lac- 
quey giving law to a victorious general. Pau- 
linus was recalled, and his ſucceſſors careful- 
ly avoided a war, pluming themſelves on the 
preſervation of a tranquillity, which was only the 
effect of their own effeminacy, and thus ſecured 
themſelves from the malice of the court, though 


the intereſts of the ſtate ſuffered by their con- 
duct. 
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” Cu 
* 


Some tranſactions at Rome have a better Four hun- 


claim to our attention. The præfect of the city 


dred ſlaves 
put to death, 


being aſſaſſinated by one of his ſlaves, it was becauſe one 


made a queſtion whether, according to the bar- 


of them had 
murdered 


| barous cuſtom eſtabliſhed in ancient times, ca- his maſter, 
pital 
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pital puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the whole 
-number, amounting to four hundred. The peo- 


ple were clamorous in their oppoſition, and their 
ſentiments were ſupported by a party in the ſe- 


nate; but Caſſius, a celebrated lawyer, ſtood 
forth in defence of the ancient cuſtom. It 


is objected,” ſaid he, that many innocent 


<«- perſons will be put to death: but this is only 
„hat happens when troops are decimated for 
« miſbehaviour ; the brave draw lots in com- 
mon with the guilty : every ſimilar example 
« of ſeverity contains in it ſomething contr 

to the rules of juſtice: but the partial evil is 
* compenſated by the general good; and his 
ſanguinary counſel prevailed over the voice of 


"humanity. * 


Bitbarity of Thus barbarous cuſtoms, conſecrated by. their 


the law 1a 
this cale. 


antiquity, are\. ſometimes abetted by perſons 
who ought to be better acquainted with the in- 
juſtice of them. According to this method of 
reaſoning it was neceflary for the public good 
that thouſands of lives ſhould anſwer for one, 
and the crime of an individual be puniſhed by 
the death of all.  Doubtleſs the ſlaves were rank- 
ed among inſects. The Petronian law indeed 
pre hibited their being expoſed to wild beaſts, 
without permiſſion from the magiſtrates : a law 
calculated in ſome degree to mitigate the horrors 
of their condition, if we ſuppoſe the magiſtrates - 


to be men of humanity. But is it poſſible that 


treaſon 
revived. 


they could be ſo under a tyrant, and with the 
prejudices of tyranny ? 
Some fatirical writings making their appear- 


b ance about this time, Nero revived the laws 


againſt 
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againſt high treaſon. Antiſtius, the prætor, 
would have been put to death on this account, 
had not Thraſea courageouſly given his opinion 
only for baniſhment, Veiento, another perſon 
of diſtinction ſuffered the ſame putiuſhment, 
and his books were ordered to be burnt. © Their 
being prohibited cauſed them to be eagerly 
ſought after; and, as is the common fate of 
ſuch works, they ſunk' into oblivion when they 
were no longer dangerous. 56 
Burrhus and Seneca, notwithſtanding they 
ſometimes ſhewed a diſgraceful complaiſance to 
the tyrant, were the only perſons, in any de- 
gree, capable of mitigating the horrors of his 
government. Unhappily the firſt died, and his 
maſter is ſuſpected of having ſhortened his life, 


Seneca, finding himſelf on the brink of diſgrace, 


reſolved to prevent it by a voluntary retreat, 
and offered to the emperor the immenſe riches 
he had acquired; but Nero refuſed: to accept 
them, beſtowed on him new marks of confi- 
dence and affection, and put on an appearance 


of regret, though filled with a ſecret joy at his 
removal from court. The works of this philo- 


ſopher wear an impoſing air of ſtoiciſm, which 
it is impoſſible to reconcile with his opulence 
and luxury. We ſhall ſee him die with a cou- 


rage which only renders the weakneſſes of his 
life more irpriling. 
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62, 


Death of 
Burrhus. 
Seneca re- 
tires. 


Tigellinus, the new captain of the prætorian Marder of 
guards, a monſter worthy of Nero, became the Series 


other crimes 


inſtrument of his crimes. In a ſhort time Octavia commitied 


was not only divorced, and baniſhed, but mur- 


dered ; and her head may be ſaid to have been 
Vol. II. O the 


by Nero. 


: 
— —uͤ—- „„ 
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Horrid de- 
baucheries. 


Rome. 


Burning of 
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the nuptial preſent beſtowed on Poppæa, her 


infamous rival. To complete this ſcene of vil- 
lainy, and blacken the memory of the innocent 
empreſs, the freedman Anicetus affirmed that 
ſne had been guilty of adultery with him; and 
he could not have found a more proper method 
of paying his court to the emperor. After the 


death of Octavia, ſolemn thankſgivings were of- 


fered to the gods; a ceremony which always fol- 
lowed the murder of perſons of diſtinction. Thus 
did Nero ſport with heaven and mankind. 

His cruelty was equalled by bis debaucheries. 
At an entertainment given him by Tigellinus, 
he perſonated a female, and, as ſuch, was mar- 
ried to one Pythagoras; on another occaſion 
he eſpouſed an eunuch, whom he choſe for his 
bride. Theſe abominations ought not toiftain 
the hiſtoric page, did they not ſhew how much 
the abuſe of power and intoxication of the paſ- 
ſions may degrade a ſovereign ; and at leaſt prove, 
that by trampling on the laws of ſociety and 


nature, he expoſes himſelf to the moſt incredi- 
ble defamations, | 


= 


To him is attributed a conflagration, by 
which more than two thirds of Rome were de- 


ſtroyed; a report was publicly circulated, that 8 


he had viewed it with pleaſure from the top of 
a tower, ſinging a poem on the burning of Troy. 
Theſe reports were probably the effects of ha- 
tred; for what might not be believed of Nero? 
He had looked with uneaſineſs upon the irre- 


gularity of the city, and its narrow crooked 


ſtreets; and cauſed it to be rebuilt in a manner 


which increaſed its beauty, and made it more 


ſccœure 
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ſecure from fires. A magnificent palace roſe 
upon the public ruins, ſtining with gold and 
jewels, and containing in its circuit, foreſts, 
lakes, and lawns, with all the riches of art. 
When Nero ſaw it finiſhed, he obſerved, Now 
I begin to lodge like a human. creature. A great 
man would have had no need of ſuch a lodg- 


ing 


he updertook to dig a navigable canal, from 
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Nero's new 


palace. 


His head being filled with extravagant ideas, His ruinous 
and imprac- 
ticable pro- 


the lake Avernus to the mouth of the Tiber, je& for a 
a ſpace of one hundred and ſixty miles, through 


a rocky country without water. The- work was 
impraCticable, and, had it been poſſible to be 
executed, would have been of no great utility, 
Great labour was expended upon it; and fo 
much toil ,and pains thrown away were counted 
as nothing. The ſubſtance of the empire was 
waſted by the emperor's exceſſive profuſion 
and extravagant ſchemes; and therefore he 


made it a rule to commit univerſal depreda- 
tions. on 


Though he had been laviſh in adminiſtering The chric 


relief to the people after the fire, yet the voice 
of the public continued to charge him with 
having  kindled it, and he thought he could 
clear himſelf by throwing the accuſation upon 
innocent perſons, - The Chriſtiar were already 
numerous, though buried in obſcurity ; and the 
public, unacquainted with their religion, con- 


tians accuſ- 
ed of ſetting 
fire to the 
city, and 
cruelly pu- 
niſhed. 


founded it with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions. They | 


were hated becauſe looked upon to be enemies 
of the human race; this unjuſt character is 
given them eyen by Tacitus, who ſeems to con- 

G2 - found 


65. 
Conſpiracy 
of Piſo and 
Epicharis. 
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found them with the Jews. Nero charged them 
with being the incendiaries; and a vaſt number 
of them were put to death by the moſt dreadful 
puniſhments a ſpectacle agreeable to the Roman 
taſte! He himſelf, ſeated on a car, made it a 

iece of amuſement to ſee thoſe unhappy vic- 
ims devoured by beafts, or burned ahve, to 
ſupply the place of torches; and their condem- 
nation was looked upon as one of the pleaſures of 


bis cruelty. 


| 
CHAP. III. 
End of Nero's reign. 


HIS monſter at laſt tired out the patience of 
1 his ſubjects; and a number of perſons of 
rapk, animated by the freedwoman Epicharis, 
with Piſo at their head, entered into a conſpira- 
cy againſt him; the ſecret was inviolably kept, 
but a ſlave gueſſed the meaning of his maſter's 
preparations, and ſome of the conſpirators were 
ſeized, by whoſe want of reſolution the reſt were 
diſcovered, Epicharis bore the torture with he- 
roic courage, which was the more remarkable 
as ſhe was a woman of pleaſure. Torrents of 
blood flowed in every quarter, Piſo, juſt before 
his death, made his will, filled with the moſt 
fulſome adulation of Nero, that he might ob- 
tain favour for a faithleſs wife, of whom he was 
diſtractedly fond. | 


On 
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On the contrary, two of the conſpirators dif- 
played their principles of liberty with the nobleſt 


intrepidity. The emperor interrogating Subrius 


why he had violated his oath, the tribune re- 
plied, © Becauſe I hated you. No man was 
% more faithful to you while you deſerved to be 
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urage of 
ome of the 
conſpirators, 


<« beloved, but when you became the parricide 
<« of your mother, the murderer of your wife, 


&« a charioteer, a player, and an incendiary, you 
© neceſſarily was the object of my, averſion.” 
Theſe words wounded the tyrant in the moſt 
ſenſible manner, The centurion Sulpicius an- 
ſwered a like queſtion by ſaying, I entered into 
the conſpiracy out of zeal for your ſervice, as there 
Was no other way to put an end to your crimes, | 
The high reputation of Seneca and Lucan, 
make their deaths more intereſting. The firſt 
was accuſed, (and perhaps on good grounds, 
though the proofs were not entirely clear) of 
being privy to the plot; and his pupil, who hated 
him in his heart, was delighted with this oppor- 
tunity to get rid of him; an order was therefore 
ſent him to put an end to his life, and he opened 
his veins, in which he was imitated by his wife 
Paulina, Not being able to obtain permiſſion 
to make any "(une in favour of his friends; 1 
leave you, ſaid he, the moſt precious gift remaining 
to me, the example of my life, This fine genius will 
never be the model of true philoſophers or 
writers. He vitiated taſte by his affected tile; 
and the oftentatious auſterity of his moral writ- 
ings was contradicted by his aCtions. | 
Lucan, the Seneca of the poets, ſuffered the 
ſame death, He had flattered Nero in his _ 
alia: 


= 


Seneca 
obliged to 
open his 
veins. 


He is a 
model. 


Death of 


Lucan. 
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ſalſia: but afterwards became his mortal enemy 
from a reſentment common to authors, becauſe 
the prince, who dabbled in poetry, had ſhewn 
himſelf a jealous rival, and mortified his vanity. 
Death of A number of illuſtrious men were now put to 
Boten, death upon the leaſt ſuſpicion. I ſhall not men- 
and Thra- tion Petronius, that elegant epicurean, Nero's 
5 maſter in the ſcience of voluptuouſneſs, and the 
reputed author of an obſcene and ingenious ſatire, 
of which ſome fragments are extant. But I muſt 
not paſs over in ſilence Soranus and Thraſea, two 
ſenators worthy of ancient Rome, but whoſe vir- 
tues were imputed to them as crimes, by a court 
funk in every abomination. 


Remark» The crimes alleged againſt Thraſea, were his 
N of not offering ſacrifices for the preſervation of the 
emperor and his divine voice; blaming his appear- 

ing on the ſtage; quitting the ſenate houſe when 

the a bor Agrippina's murder was read; 

and abſenting himſelf when divine honours were 

decreed to Poppæa, who was ranked among the 
23 after her huſband, in a fit of paſſion, 

ad given her a kick with his foot, of which ſhe 

died; with other charges of the ſame nature. 

His ſloiciſm. Thraſea being a ſtoic, both by practice and pro- 
feſſion, his accuſers did not fail to repreſent that 

ſect as pernicious to the ſtate, by inſpiring its 
followers with a love of liberty. That illuſtrious 
Roman being condemned by the ſenate, was in- 
dulged in the choice of his own. death, a favour 
which was often readily granted. He prepared 
himſelf for his fate with calm reſignation, and 
having cauſcd his veins to be opened, ſprinkled 
the floor with his blood, at the fame time ſaying, 


Let 
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Let us offer a libation to Jupiter the deliuerer. Phe 


firmneſs of the ſtoic had not leſſened his indul!: 


gence for human frailty. He often repeated t this 
maxim: He who hates vices, hates mankind.” But 


ought we not rather to hate vice and oo _—_—_ to 
the vicious ? 


In the midſt of theſe "TY of bert, es Tiridaten « 
in Rome Tiridates, brother of Vologeſes, King ** 


court to 


of Parthia, who had lately received theierown'of — 
Armenia as a free gift, after having long endea- — 
voured in vain to ſeize it hy foree. This prince 

met with a moſt pompous reception from̃ the em- 

peror, and the more he humbled himſelf, the 

more favours were beftowed on him; but being 

a witneſs of Nero's frivolous and unbecorning 
amuſements, he at laſt looked with contempt on 

the man before whom he had fallen proſtrate. 
Corbulo, the greateſt general of the age, had tif] Corbulo 


that time curbed the Parthians, who began to be — 


becauſe he 
very formidable to the Romans. In him the peg- n great 


ple placed their hopes, and all (wiſhed "to "fee 
him on the throne. Such ſuperior merit was an 
unpardonable crime. Corbulo was recalled, and 
on = road received an order to put an mg to 
his life. | 


Vologeſes being Pest by Nero to imitate Vologeſes 
his brother Tiridates, and pay him a viſit at cafe an 


itation 
Rome, wrote him for anſwer ; Jou can craſs the — 3 


fea more eafily than I can, come into Aſia, and ue nperor. 


will agree upon an interview. The emperor being 
provoked at this refuſal, had thoughts of march- 


ing againſt the Parthians, but another ſpecies of 
ambition turned his views to a * ___ 


85 He 


— 
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Verst rid. He reſalyed to take a journey into Greece, in 
culous jour- Order to gain the prize in the theatrical conteſts, 
ney into. and ſet out with a whole army of muſicians and 
buffoons. He preſented: himſelf at all the games, 
gained a hundred and eighteen crowns, and ima- 
ined he had eclipſed all the heroes of the repub- 
fe. To ſhew his gratitude for the admiration 
in which the Grecians held his talents, or rather 
the flattery with which they ſoothed his ridiculous 
__ vanity, he declared that country free; but not- 
withſtanding this imaginary. enfranchiſement, it 
ſtill continued to groan under every ſpecies of 
Abje® flat- oppreflion. He then returned in triumph to Italy, 
e and. his entry into Rome formed an uncommon 
at bis re- ſpectacle to that city, which was filled with tro- 
= Phies,.. The ſenate, the knights, and the people 
followed his chariot, making the air reſound 
| with diſgraceful acclamations of Long live .the 
* vic dor in the Olimpic and Pythian games; Nero is 
* another Hercules ; Nero is a new: Apollo. He alone 
bas been ſucceſsful in every ſpecies f combat, in 
every ſpecies f games, Cc. At the ſame time that 
the terrors of deſpotiſm forced the Romans to 
this abject behavigur, it redoubled their hatred 
againſt the deſpot. And we ſhall ſoon ſee them 
delivered from the tyrant by an almoſt univer- 

ſal conſpiracy. © | + - L ee 
Red er Vindex gave the ſignal in Gaul, where he 
Viader and commanded. He was @ native of that province, 
Gaba. deſcended of an illuſtrious. family, and a warm 
friend to his country. It was no difficult matter 
to rouſe a people who had not yet loſt their high 
ſpirit, though loaded with oppreſſion. Being in 
want of ſuccours, he addreſſed himſelf to Galba, 
; governor 

\ 
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ernor of Spain, a man of a mild and peace- 

ul diſpoſition, deſcended from an ancient family, 
and who had eſcaped the cruelty of the tyrant 
only by his unenterpriſing temper and the ob- 
ſcurity of his life. Galba, Who was diſcontent- 
ed with the government, heſitated on the pro- 
poſal, and conſulted his friends, who repreſent- 
ed to him, that by deliberating on ſuch a ſubject, 
he had already made himſelf criminal, and that 
he muſt immediately either march againſt Vin- 
dex, who offered him the empire, or take arms 
againſt the-emperor. At laſt he determined upon 
a revolt, but refuſed the title of emperor, with 
which his troops wanted to inveſt him, declaring 
himſelf only the lieutenant of the ſenate and peo- 

e. | 
0 On this news, the governors of the provinces, Death of | 
tranſported with joy at finding a head, eagerly moders 


moderation 
joined his party. Virginius had a command in t Virginius. 
Germany, and though ſecretly an enemy to Ne- 
ro, marched againſt Vindex; but the two gene- 
rals had an interview, and came to an agreement. 
The Gauls were to enter Beſangon as had been 
ſtipulated, but the Roman army, unacquainred 
with the treaty, and believing itſelf attacked, fell 
upon the troops of Vindex, which were cut to 
pieces, and the general killed himſelf in a fit of 
deſpair, Virginius might have made himſelf maf- 
ter of the empire; he did not eſteem Galba and 
bated Nero; therefore, without declaring in fa- 
vour of the former, he waited the event, reſolved 
to do his country all the ſervice poſſible. This 
man ſeveral times refuſed the ſovereiguty, and 


died in the office of conſul under Nerva. 


Had 
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Nero abe, Had the tyrant been poſſeſſed of the leaſt de- 
to his fears. gree of courage, perhaps he might have found 
means of diſſipating the ſtorm. But far from 
taking any meaſures, or even forming a vigorous 
reſolution, he only ſhewed a ſtupid puſillanimity. 
Nymphidius, who was joint commander of the 
prætorian guards with Tigellinus, corrupted thoſe 
troops, by promiſing them immenſe ſums in 
Galba's name; and Nero, abandoned by his 
guards, fled\in diſmay, to conceal himſelf in the 
Heis cor= houſe of a freedman. The ſenate aſſembling, 
cemned declared him an enemy to the ſtate, and as ſuch 
condemned him to be puniſhed, according to the 
ancient mode, and proclaimed” Galba emperor, 
This dreadful news: was carried to Nero by the 
freedman, who explained to him what was meant 
by the ancient mode, that the criminal ſhould be 
tied to a beam, and beaten to death with rods. 
He kine Unable to bear the thoughts of ſuch a puniſh- 
| Adele. ment, Nero, with trembling hand, tried the 
points of two daggers: but diſarmed by his cow- 
ardice, he cried out, that the fatal hour was not 
yet come: however, a party of ſoldiers comin 
to ſeize him, he was obliged to have recourſe to 
the laſt remedy, and ſummoning up his courage, 
preſented the point of his dagger, at the ſame 
time calling for the aſſiſtance of his ſecretary, by 
whoſe aid he plunged it ir to his throat. Thus 
died Nero at the age of thirty, leaving behind 
him a name which ſeems to expreſs the utmoſt 
depravity of human nature. | 
With bim With him ended the family of Auguſtus — 
2 A Tiberius, a Caligula, a Claudius, a Nero! 
Auguſtus. Theſe were the men for whom Auguſtus had 


I uſurped 
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uſurped the empire of the world, for whom Rome 
had ſubdued ſo many nations. Theſe were the 
maſters whom opulence, corruption of manners, 
the contempt of virtue, and prevalence of vice 
had, for a long ſeries of years, been preparing 
for the Romans. 


—  — — ——  — — — 
ALBA. — OTHO. —VITELLIUS. 


X FTER the defeat of Vindex, Galba, ima- 63 


gining that he was ruined, withdrew to a Galbs made 
city in Spain, and was even thinking of laying corone 
violent hands on himſelf, when he received the great faults. 
news of the revolution. Anxious to take the ad- 
vantage of the change in affairs, but being old, 
rigid, and fo ſevere an .ceconomiſt, that he ap- 
proached to avarice; incapable of conforming to 
circumſtances, too feeble at the age of ſeventy- 
three to ſupport the weight of government, it 
was to him inevitable deſtruction. Let us take 
a curſory view of his faults, that we may ſee the 
ſource of his misfortunes. 

Nothing could be fo hazardous as to provoke ye draws 
the army, ſince they had lately beſtowed the vponbinielf 
imperial dignity, and could eaſily reſume the EG 
gift; however Galba was ſcarcely arrived in 
Italy, when he cauſed a legion of marines to be 
maſlacred, who had been newly raiſed, and had 
applied to him for a confirmation of their eſta- 
bliſhment. The prætorian guards expected the 


whole, 


[ 
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whole, or at leaſt a part of the money, which had 
been promiſed to them, but he daſhed their hopes 
by ſaying; bat an emperor chooſes, does not pur- 
chaſe his ſoldiers, From that moment they be- 
came his enemies: Could he hope to reign with- 
| out them. | 
He gives On the other hand the people, whom the pre- 
ere; * ſents and entertainments of Nero had made in- 
complain. ſenſible of his tyranny, murmured at the avarice 
of a prince who refuſed them the ſame amuſe- 
ments. A number of citizens, who were ſtrip- 
ped of the fortunes which they had acquired 
during the laſt reign, were provoked at their be- 
Ads of in- ing ruined. Theſe proceedings were the more im- 
Juice. prudent, as a number of acts of injuſtice had ob- 
ſcured the few inſtances in which the proceeding 
was truly equitable. Nymphidius having formed 
a party to raiſe himſelf to the empire, Galba or- 
dered a number of people of rank, who were ac- 
cuſed without evidence, to be put to military 
execution. He ſpared the infamous Tigellinus, 
while he exerciſed his ſeverity againſt men who 
Deſtrucive were much leſs hateful. Terrified at the ſmalleſt 
economy. expence, he winked at the extortions of three 
of his agents, who ſet every thing to ſale, and 
greedily ſeized the opportunity of enriching 
themſelves. He ſeemed then not to be a miſer 
or ceconomiſt, but to procure the means for his 
miniſters to make rich by their rapacity. 
 - "The army in Germany were already deſirous 
mes pile, to have another emperor, that is to ſay, they 
and gives Propoſed to elect one, and the revolt could not 
him pra- {ail to prove contagious. Galba, ſenſible of 
vice His own weakneſs, wanted to find a * in 
Piſo, 
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Piſo, who was leſs diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious 
birth, than by his eminent virtues, and therefore 
adopted him. His advice to Piſo, as given by Ta- 
citus, is worthy of a ſage. Exhorting him to con- 
duct himſelf with prudence and moderation. 
« This is not the country where one family go- 
% yerns, and all the reſt are ſlaves, ſaid he; you 


« are to reign over men, who can neither endure 


&« total ſubjection nor perfect liberty.” Piſo had 
no 97 — to put his advice in practice. 
There 
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was a ſeditious perſon fo provoked by Otho forms 


the preference which Galba had given to Piſo, 


a ſcheme for 
ſeizing the 


that he conſpired to deſtroy them both. This empire. 


rival was Otho, the huſband of Poppæa, and 
the favourite of Nero, before the emperor was 
ſeduced by his wife. He was infamous for his 


luxury and debauchery, immerſed in debt to the. 


amount of two hundred millions of ſeſterces , 
and reduced to a ſituation from whence he had 
no means to extricate himſelf, but by ſtriking a 
deſperate ſtroke. To fall in battle, or by the 
hand of juſtice, he ſaid, was to him nearly the 
ſame thing; and his friends and ſlaves adviſed 
him to run every hazard. He was likewiſe en- 
couraged by the promiſes of aſtrologers, © a 
« kind of men,” ſays Tacitus, who impoſe 
upon people of rank by ſeducing promiſes ; 
*© who are always diſapproved of in our coun- 
* try, but ſtill encouraged.” They promiſed 
the empire to Otho, and there was nothing he 
was more willing to believe. 


Two enterprifing ſoldiers undertook to ma- He is pro- 


nage the conſpiracy, and kindled the flame of re- 
About 1,614,5831. Engliſh. 


bellion. 


claimed by 
the pretori- 
an guards. 
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Death of 
Piſo and 
Calba. 


Vitellins 
proclaimed 
in Cerma- 


uy. 


His vices, 
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bellion. On the day appointed, Otho was car- 


ried to the prætorian camp, where he was pro- 
claimed by the ſoldiery, and the officers were 
hurried away by the torrent. Piſo and Galba 
were murdered in attempting to put a ſtop to 
the diſturbance; and -Otho took a pleaſure in 
looking attentively at their heads beſmeared in 
blood. On the contrary, Galba made uſe of the 
following expreſſion, which was worthy of a 
great man, to a ſoldier, who was boaſting of his 
having killed Otho. Pray, who gave you- orders ? 
The proſcriptions, and the cruelty which had 
been exerciſed by thoſe emperors who ſucceeded 
to Auguſtus, had ſo entirely extinguiſhed the an- 
cient families, that from the time of Galba, there 
was not one emperor who was deſcended from 
them. =, 
At the time that Otho, who had found no dif- 
ficulty in getting himſelf acknowledged by the 
ſenate, was receiving the uſual homage of flat- 
tery, the - ſovereign power was ſeized by a com- 
petitor. Before the murder of Galba, the legions 
in Germany had proclaimed their commander, 
Vitellius, emperor, whoſe infamous conduct dur- 
ing his youth, which was ſpent in company with 
Tiberius, would have been ſufficient to have ren- 


dered him 1 though he had not add- 
ed new proofs o 


his worthleſſneſs, gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, meanneſs, and every abject vice. 
Some of the Gauls had declared in his favour; 
and his want of abilities to carry on the war were 
to be made up by the talents of his generals, 
Valens and Cecina. Otho, who had the citizens 
of Rome, the prætorian guards, and many le- 
gions 
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gions on his ſide; and whoſe elevation ſeemed to Reese, 


give ſcope to his genius, that appeared hitherto to pn 


have been ſunk in effeminacy, prepared to oppoſe 
them, 


From the time that Auguſtus had got the. War forgor- 

whole power into his hands, by means of his ad- Rome, for 

dreſs and violence, the art of war was forgotten which they 

in Italy. The pretorian guards led an idle licen- il pre- 

tious life, and their debauchery was increaſed by paratious. 

the ſums continually laviſhed upon them by the 

emperors, as the only means of attaching them 

to their ſervice. The ſenators and knights were 

ſo ignorant of diſcipline, that their preparations 

ſeemed rather fitted for ſplendid feſtivals than 

the ſeverities of a campaign, The whole city 

was filled with terror, and the idea of war was 

only pleaſing to thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits, and men of C 

ruined fortunes, who placed their whole hopes in | 

the public calamities, The time was now over 

when Rome, though corrupted, ſtill abounded 

with heroes. | 
The firit hoſtilities were unfavourable to Battle of 

Vitellius. Cecina was obliged to raiſe the ſiege dadeeis 

of Placentia, and received a very important favour of 

check before he was joined by his colleague ; ella. 

and when they met, they deſpiſed and mutually 

reviled one another, Otho was adviſed to tem- 

porize, which was certainly the beſt thing he. 

could do in his preſent circumſtances; but tired 

with ſuſpenſe, and perhaps dreading that his 

- adherents. would cool, he was reſolved to ven- 

ture an engagement; but what was a more ſur- 

priſing fault, he did not appear there in perſon. 

He was perſuaded by his flatterers to withdraw 


while 
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Carnage 
during the 
civil wars. 


Otho kills 
himſelf, af- 
ter a reign 
of three 
months. 
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while the army fought in his cauſe. Part of the 
pr=torian guards attended him, but the reſt of 


the army could neither ſhew the ſame ardour, 
nor preſerve the ſame diſcipline in his abſence ; 


and though commanded by two experienced 


nerals, they no longer continued in ſubjection. 
At laſt the battle, fought at Bedriacum, between 
Mantua and Cremona, was decided in favour of 
Vitellius, where above forty thouſand men fell on 
both fides. In the civil wars no advantage was 
to be gained by taking priſoners, becauſe they 
were not made ſlaves, which occaſioned more 
dreadful carnage. The news of the defeat 
was brought by a ſoldier, who finding himſelf 
accuſed of impoſture and falſehood, confirmed 
the intelligence by killing himſelf at the feet of 
Otho. 

The emperor being reſolved not to ſurvive a 
defeat, perſiſted in his deſign, notwithſtanding 
the intreaties of his friends and the foldiers, 
pleading motives of generoſity, to which it is 


not ealy to give credit. Like Cato, he gave 


his laſt orders with the greateſt compoſure, and 
employed himſelf in providing for the ſafety of 
his adherents, after which he ſtabbed himſelf 
with his dagger. A number of his foldiers, 
from affection to his perſon, put themſelves to 
death. He reigned only three months. The 
mildneſs of his government during that ſhort 
fpace does not prevent our ſuppoſing, that if 
he had got himſelf once firmly eſtabliſned on the 
throne he would have followed the example of 
Nero, ſince he was guilty of the fame vices. 
When men are anxious to ſecure dominion, they 
make 
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make a good beginning, but when they have 

no dangers to apprehend, give themſelves up to 

every ſpecies of wickedneſs, FOE OR | 
In the mean time Vitellius, who was till leſs Vitelliue 
worthy of reigning, received information, ac- {95s an. 
cording to the uſual form,” while he was in ous and | 
Gaul, that the ſenate had conferred upon him la& 
the ſovereign authority. He immediately paſſed 

into Italy, and without deigning to ſave ap- 
pearances, indulged himſelf in the cruel plea- 

ſure of viſiting the field of battle, which was 

ſtill covered with the bodies of the dead. Some 

of his courtiers nauſeating the ſtench of the 
carcaſes; A dead enemy always ſmells well, ſaid 

he, but more eſpecially 4 citizen ; an abominable 
expreſſion, which conveys” every idea of the 

moſt horrid barbarity, Rome was now governed 

by a ſtupid brutal tyrant, who was always im- 

merſed either in wine or in blood; whoſe glut- 

tony ſwallowed millions; whoſe palace was daily 

filled with bacchanalian riots; and whoſe ſoldi- 

ers, following the example of their maſter, in- 

dulged in every ſpecies of debauchery, and ſpread 

terror and confuſion all round them. To give a 

perfect idea of him at one ſtroke, let us add, that 

= paid extraordinary honour to the memory of 

Nero. * 26 

Such a reign could not laſt long at a time bo ver 
when the empire was given or taken away at the paſun was, 


pleaſure of the army; and Vitellius was very fen be 
ſoon threatened by Veſpaſian. This eral, roſe. 


the ſon of a petty tax-gatherer, had raiſed him- 
ſelf imperceptibly under Caligula and Claudius, 
by mean ſervilities; for the great fortunes even 

Vox. II. P of 
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of men of metit have ſcarcely ever any other 
origin in the courts of bad princes. In one 
word, he roſe under the auſpices of Narciſſus, 
and by his means arrived at the conſulſhip. 
Though not ſo fawning during the reign of Ne- 
ro, whoſe ridiculous fancies he did not flatter, he 
obtained the command of the army in the war 
_ againſt the Jews, of which we ſhall give an ac- 
count in the ſequel. He carried on this war 
with equal courage and ability, when three ſud- 
den revolutions ſmoothed the way for an enter- 
priſe, which he could not have formed but with 
anxious apprehenſion, or rather which was form- 
oracles in ed by other people. The pretended ofacles which 
ws tavovr- promiſed him the empire, and the ſacrilegious 
application of the prophecies concerning our Sa- 
viour, which was made to him by Joſephus, 
ought to be reckoned either political ſtratagems, 
the artifices of flattery, or the dreams of ſuper- 
ſtitious credulit. WV II HWI ve 
Veſpaſan The legions which ſerved in the Eaſt being 
erer in the jealous at ſeeing every thing diſpoſed of by the 
Exſt. others, wanted in their turn to chooſe an empe- 
ror; and Veſpaſian was perſuaded by Mucianus, 
governor of Syria, to ſeize this opportunity. 
Being proclaimed by his ſoldiers in Egypt, Sy- 
ria, and Judea, he was acknowledged all over 
the Eaſt. Mucianus began his march, and was 
preceded by Antonius Primus, with the armies 
of Meſia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. Till he 
was rouſed by the noiſe of war, Vitellius did not 
wake from his lethargy, when he immediately 
ordered his generals Cecina and Valens to oppoſe 
the enemy ; but the firſt of them was a traitor, 


and 
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and the other, a debauchee, whoſe retinue -was 


a perfect ſeraglio. Primus gained a battle at Battle aod 


the gates of Cremona, which was followed by 
the taking of the town, when he delivered it up 
to be plundered, without mercy, by his ſoldiers, 
and afterwards reduced to aſhes. 


| Veſpaſian every where met with the readieſt stupidiy of 


ſubmiſſion, of which the weak Vitellius either 
was ignorant himſelf, or wanted to keep the peo- ger. 
ple in ignorance. | He continued to live as if the 
country had been in perfect tranquillity, without 
abating either in his debaucheries or luxury, la- 
viſhly granting privileges and immunities for mo- 
ney, and diſſipating his wealth in procuring diſ- 
graceful and pernicious pleaſures: however, as the 
danger became preſſing, and the ſoldiers called 
loudly for the emperor, he went to the camp, 
but that only ſerved to make him more con- 
temptible, and he very ſoon quitted it in a panic, 
which deprived him of all reflection. The inha- 
bitants of Rome, rather affected at ſight of his 
humiliation than from attachment to his perſon, 


teſtified great anxiety to ſerve him, but he kneẽ- 
not how to profit by it. | 


— 


Primus paſſed the Apennines in the month He con- 


of December, without meeting any - obſtruc- 


tion but what was preſented to him by Nature. weay to 
The emperor being reduced to the neceſſity of e bis life. 


dying or reſigning, he choſe the part beſt ſuited 
to his imbecillity, and accepted ſuch terms as 
were dictated to him by Flavius Sabinus, pre- 
fect of Rome, and eldeſt brother of Veſpaſian. 
Obliging himſelf to reſign the empire for a con- 
ſiderable penſion, with the liberty of ending his 


FP 2 days 
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days in peace in the country of Carmpaniits 
Having concluded the treaty, he went to read it 

do the people; and after recommending all his 
Strips bim- family to them, with tears in his eyes, gave up 
ee his word, and wanted to ſtrip himſelf of every 
thority, badge of authority. This melancholy ſpectaele 
| ſoftened the hearts of the people, and rouſed 
50 | them 70 oppoſe it; they prevented him from 
The people executing his purpoſe, and compelled him to 
role . feturn to his palace. Sabinns was attacked, and 
Dreadful having loſt ſome of his ſoldiers, retired to the 
capitdl, where he was beſieged by the German 
cohorts, who ſet fire to the gates, The temple 

of Jupiter was conſumed, and Sabinus being 

taken prifoner, was dragged to the feet of Vitel- 

nus, where he was eut in pieces, notwithſtand- 

ing the efforts of the emperor to ſoften the enrag- 

ed ſoldiery. N , | : 7 | 

Rome tak- All hope of conciliatory meaſures were then 
yy at an end. Primus arrived, and carrying all 
8 ge- before him, took poſſeſſion of the city, while 
denne they were celebrating the fooliſh licentious feſti- 
val of the Saturnalia. Tacitus tells us, that all 

the ſlaughter and horrors of this action did not 

put a ſtop to the amuſements of the people. 

This anecdote ſerves to give an idea of the Ro- 

mans in their diſgraceful humiliation, when de- 


'Tragical baſed by univerſal corruption, Vitellius being 


death of 


Vieins, Tfurpriſed in the cell of a ſlave, where he had 
concealed himſelf, became the ſport of thoſe 
very people who had ſhewn ſuch a zealous at- 
tachment to him a little before. - With a rope 
about his neck, his hands tied behind him, and 
his robe diſgracefully torn, he was brought =_ 
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the forum as a wicked criminal, He was loaded 
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with reproaches, beſpattered with dirt, and put 


to death by a thauſand torments; after which 
his head was fixed upon a lance, and his. body 


dragged with a hook into the Tiber. What a 


death for an emperor ! Thus we ſee, that even 
in the moſt poliſhed nations, when licentiouſ- 
neſs has thrown down all regard. for laws and 


morals, ſpectacles are ſometimes preſented to 


our view, which we could not think poſſible in 
ages of the greateſt barbarity. 


VESP ASIAN 


Kemartable government of Veſpafian. 


2 of Judaa, and taking of Jeruſalem: 0 


1 though abſent, was acknow- 69. 

| ledged emperor ; Mucianus, who flattered J aba 
himſelf that it was by his means, exerciſed: the ledged em- 
whole authority at Rome, and for ſome time this Pt. 


unfortunate. city experienced all the cruelties 
which uſually follow conqueſt. Primus, to whom 
Veſpaſian was really indebted for his ſucceſs, was 


an object of jealouſy in the eyes of the naughty h 


Mucianus, and no longer interfered in public 
fairs, for in courts merit without intereſt vaniſh- 
es in an inſtant. $5 . 7 
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Miracles 
aſcribed to 
him in A- 
lexandtia. 
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The emperor was waiting in Alexandria for a 
fair wind to bring him to Rome, The Alexan- 
drians having declared in his favour from the 
beginning, expected conſiderable gratifications, 
but were diſguſted by. his economy, which had 
a tincture of avarice; however, two pretended 
miracles, mentioned by Tacitus on the authority 
of living witneſſes, put a ſtop to their murmurs. 
Two men, the one blind and the other lame, be- 
ing inſpired by the god Serapis, intreated him 
to anoint the eyes of the one with his ſpittle, and 
to preſs the hand of the other with his foot. Af- 


ter ſome reluctance, he conſented, and the pati- 
ents were cure. 3 


Explanation The miracles of falſe religion are commonl 
of this fac. ſcribed to the interpoſition of the devil, as if 


knavery, , falſchood, and credulity, could not 
furniſh-a more probable explanation, Veſpaſian 
either ſuffered himſelf to be -deceived, or was 
pleaſed to deceive others: the evidences menti- 
oned by Tacitus might have been of that kind 
of men who are always ſurrounded by wonders, 


and vouch for them as if they had been eye- 


* 
> 


been the mean flatterer of tyrants, make him- 


- 


_ witneſſes. Hiſtory affords examples of them in 


abundance: - but ought not the true religion, 
whoſe miracles are ſtamped with the ſeal of di- 


vine teſtimony,” to reject all the fables of ſuper- 

ſtition and impoſture ? © Tali; 

- A, prodigy of a different kind was to ſee Rome, 
er having being under the tyranny of ſeven 

Monſters, drenched in blood, at laſt under the 

authority of an emperor who was worthy of 

that name: and Veſpaſian, who had formerly 


ſelf 
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ſelf eſteemed and reſpected for every princely 
quality. Modeſt, induſtrious, and conſtantly 
attentive to the cares of government, he endea- 
voured to reſtore that order in the management 
of public affairs, which had been ſubverted by 
tyranny and diſcord.” Without flattering their 
paſhons, he reſtored diſcipline in the army; 
recovered the ancient luſtre of the ſenate by 
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diſcarding unworthy members, and giving it a 


ſhare in the adminiſtration; put an end to very 
great evils, by the prudent adminiſtration of 
juſtice; by example, which has greater influence 
than the laws, checked the luxury which pre- 
vailed at their tables; and corrected licentious 
manners by prudent regulations. Without ei- 
ther pride or haughtineſs, he ſhewed his ſove- 
reignty in nothing ſo much as in labouring for 
the good of the public; and it is by ſuch conduct 
that a monarch deſerves his power, 9 


Yet he has been cenſured for a paſſion which He has been 


even diſgraces private life; the love of money. 
He bas likewiſe been charged with ſelling offices 
and pardons, with having increaled & taxes, 
and employing ſevere avaricious men in collecting 
the revenues, with a deſign of ſqueezing them 
like ſponges, and condemning them when they 
had amatled conſiderable fortunes. His ſon 
Titus having diſapproved of a tax upon urine, 
the emperor preſented him with the firſt ſum 
which was collected from it, and aſked him, 
if the money had a bad ſmell ? The apologiſts for 
his conduct vindicated him by ſaying, that he 
was compelled to it from the neceſſity of the 
times, for the finances were entirely exhauſted ; 


and 


accuſed of 
avarice and 
extortion, 


The uſes 
which he 
made of his 
mouey, \ 
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and alleged the excellent uſes to which he de- 
dicated his revenues, in adorning the city, mend- 
ing highways, relieving the neceſſitous, reſtoring 
the fortunes of decayed ſenators, and beſtowing 
ſplendid rewards upon men of learning and inge- 
nious artiſts. But it is impoſſible to vindicate odi- 
ous exactions, which rather reſemble the extorti- 
ons of a tax-gatherer than the impoſts of a 
prince. It was not neceſſary to aſſign a penſion 
of a hundred thouſand ſeſterces to the profeſ- 
ſors of eloquence, nor to beſtow a reward of five 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces + upon a poet, as was 
done by Veſpaſian. No impoſts ſhould be levied 
upon the people but what the neceſſities of the 
ſtate require. = | 
He banifhes This prince, though ſo liberal to poets and 
philotprers orators, baniſhed philoſophers, as enemies of 
of monar- Monarchy. It muſt be owned, that under the 
* maſk of ſtoiciſm, ã number run into blameable 
exceſſes. Demetrius, a Cynic, had the inſo- 
lence to continue in Rome, and even to come 
into the emperor's preſence, without ſhewing 
the leaſt token of reſpect. Veſpaſian ſent him 
the following meſlage : Zou do what you can to pro- 
voke me to put you to death, but I do not kill every 
dog that barks. 
Baniment However, he baniſhed Helyjdius Priſcus, the 
of Relvidus ſon-in-law and imitator of the.virtues of Thraſea, 
whoſeonlycrime was a love of liberty too zea- 
lous to be indulged under a monarch. He be- 
haved with more generoſity to Metius Pompo- 
tianus, who had been repreſented to him as a 


C 8071. 58. 10d. F 4036l. 9s. 2d. Engliſh. 
dangerous 
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dangerous rival; he raiſed him to the conſulſhip, 
ſaying ; F he becomes emperor he will remember my 
kindneſſes. 1 | 

Two important wars ended happily. - The Revellionef 
Batavi, led on by Civilis, one of the moſt dif. d Gen, 
tinguiſhed men of that country, had ſhaken off ſuppreſſes 
the Roman yoke. The Gauls, excited by their 
druids, and a deteſtation of flavery, likewiſe 
revolted; and their leader, Claſſicus, having af- Claflicu. 
ſumed the badges of authority, preceded by lic- 
tors, compelled the legions to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Gallic empire. Seven legions 
were ſent to ſuppreſs the rebellion on the Rhine, 
which was two great a force to be reſiſted by a 
people divided among themſelves, and therefore 
the greateſt part of them readily ſubmitted ; but 
Civilis continued ſteady, gaining ſeveral advan- Civilis. 
tages, and ſuſtaining ſome loſſes, till he ſaw that 
the Batavi were tired of ſuch a dangerous war, 
and then ſubmitted to Ceriahs, a man of abili- 


ties, ſometimes negligent, but almoſt always 
_ fortunate, | 


The war againſt the Jews, the moſt famous stute of Ju- 
which is recorded in hiſtory, was likewiſe ended 9* 
this year, That people, who hated and deſpiſed 
every other nation as much as they were univer- 
ſally hated and deſpiſed, were in nothing re- 
ſpectable but their being the depoſitaries of 
revelation, which, however, did not prevent 
them from finking into the groſſeſt ſuperſtition , 
and were too weak and contemptible to act a 

diſtinguiſhed part in politics. When they were 
freed from a tedious gaptivity, they put them- 
ſelves under the government of their high- 


1 | prieſts. 
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Revolutions priefts, Pompey had ſubjected them to Rome, 
country, "after having taken Jeruſalem, and put an end 
to the quarrel between the two brothers, Hyrca- 
nus and Ariſtobulus, who contended for the 
principality. The cruel Herod, an adherent of 
Antony, and afterwards protected by Auguſtus 
for a long time, bore the title of king; but the 
tyranny of his fon Archelaus provoked Auguſtus, 
who baniſhed him, and reduced Judza into a 
-Roman province. 
Prejudice: = Frequent rebellions, chiefly occaſioned by 
and enibu- fanaticiſm, brought the greateſt miſery upon the 
Jew, Jews. They believed that the whole world was 
to be ſubjected to them. Not knowing the true 
Meſſiah, who had been foretold by their prophets, 
and whote myſteries had been accompliſhed, 
they daily expected in his ſtead a deliverer 
worthy of their ſtupid prejudices ; fo that whoe- 
ver pleaſed” to preſent himſelf as ſuch, could ea- 
fily kindle a rebellion. The Phariſees reſting 
their power on a heap of ſuperſtitions, preſerved 
the fire of enthuſiaſm, and accuſed of idolatry 
all who did not concur in their opinions and 
religious ceremonies, They looked with hor- 
ror upon the. ſtandards of the legions and the 
images of the emperors, and their prejudices 
and national character contributed equally to 
light up a flame in Judza upon the lighteſt 
occaſion. e | 
Siege of Je- Nero ſent Veſpaſian to reduce that rebellious 
ruſaiem. people. He had completed the conqueſt of 
the whole kingdom except the capital, when 
being proclaimed empesor, he followed where 
fortune led the way, leaving the war to be 
continued, 
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continued, and Jeruſalem taken, by his eldeſt 
ſon Titus. The ruin of that unfortunate city 
was more owing to the Jews than to the Romans. 
The Jews, divided among themſelves, and in- 
flamed with inveterate hatred againſt one another, 
became their own executioners. The moſt pru- 
dent among them were deſirous to ſubmit ; but 


a mad faction, who took the name of Zealots, 


obſtinately perſiſted, and tyranniſed over their 
own people at the very time that they were pro- 
voking the vengeance of the enemy. The city 
was filled with an innumerable multitude, and 
rivers of blood were - perpetually flowing from 
their internal diſſenſions. The zealots even 
formed different parties among themſelves, and 
ſhewed greater inveteracy againſt one . another 
than againſt the Romans: to complete all theſe 
horrors, they were afflicted by a dreadful famine, 
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Exceſs of 
the zealots. 


in which every thing ſerved for food, and a'mo- 


ther was known to kill her own: ſon in order to 


devour him. The fanatics, reſting their faith 


upon falſe prophets, bid defiance: to every ſuf- 
fering, danger, and death. Titus having fruit- 
leſsly employed every gentle means to prevail 
with them to ſurrender, at laſt took the place by 
ſtorm. The temple was given up to the flames, 
and Jeruſalem bnried for ever in ruins. 

The hiſtorian Joſephus, who had forſaken 
his countrymen to ſerve in the Roman army, 
reckons eleven hundred thouſand Jews to have 
. periſhed in the courſe of this ſiege; but Sueto- 
nius and Cornelius Nepos leſſen the number 
almoſt one half. The hiſtory of Joſephus bears 
ſuch evident tokens of flattery, credulity, and 
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Remarks on 
the hiſtory 
of Joſephus, 


Namberiog 
the citizens. 
Old men. 
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exaggeration, that we cannot help refuſing to 
ve him credit upon many occaſions. Does 

e man who alleges that he propheſied Veſpa- 
ſian would be emperor, ſuppoſing that he was 
the perſon meant in the ancient oracles, deſerve 
to be reckoned among the number of good hiſ- 
torians ? 

Veſpaſian, when fifty-nine years of age, fick, 
and at the point of death, ſo much were = du- 
ties of ſovereignty impreſſed on his mind, at- 
tempted to get up in his bed, ſaying, that: an 
emperor ſbould die flanding, and immediately ex- 
pired. He was ſometimes ſo much above being 
affected with vulgar prejudices, that he uſed to 
laugh at ſuch as would have frightened other peo- 
ple. At fight of a comet, If this ſtar threa- 
tens any one,” ſaid he, © it muſt be the king 
of Parthia, who has long hair, and not 1 who 
am bald.” Notwithſtanding, he believed ii in 
aſtrology and divination. 

The laſt time the citizens of Rome were num- 
bered was under his reign. It is ſaid that there 
were eighty- one people above a hundred years 
old, living between the Apennines and — river 
Po, of whom eight were above a hundred and 
thirty, and three of a hundred and forty. Theſe 
facts are greatly to be doubted; they were much 


more difficult to be aſcertained at that time than 


at Ny 


TITUS. 
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A the name of Titus we find a ſecret ſatiſſ- yg, 
faction riſing in our breaſt, becauſe the Titus gell 
ide of a good prince is accompanied with that pleaſures to 
of ie felicity. The fole purpoſe of his reign bis dutf. 
was to diffuſe happineſs, and far from ſuffering 
himſelf to be intoxicated by power, which gene- 
rally gives a looſe to the paſſions, he ſacrificed his 
own inclinations the moment he found himſelf re- 
fponſible for the welfare of the people. He diſ- 
miſſed Berenice, daughter of Agrippa, king of 
the Jews, with whom he was diſtractedly in love; 
and diſmiſſed her only that he might not incur 
the cenſure of the Romans by marrying a fo: — 
reigner. The pleaſures of his youth were aban- yi; veaes | 
doned for the duties of government; and the des cence. 
fire of doing good became the emperor's ruling 
paſſion : My friends, I baue loft 'a day, ſaid he, 
upon — that he had not markedLit with 

any act of beneficen dee. 
The favours beſtowed upon the courtiers Generous 
might have proved a burden to the people 
the: generoſity of Titus therefore would have | 
been leſs admirable, had it not been joined witk | 
economy, and if, while he gave to a few, jhe Þ} 
had not been attentive to the intereſt of all. 
His maxim, that no ſubject ought to quit the 
preſence of his ſovereign” in diſcontent, is only 

ood in the mouth of a judieious prince, who 

nows when it is proper to grant and when to 

at refule, 
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He gave 
ublic 
ews, but 


He put no 


death. 


His death- 
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refuſe, and can give a denial without provoking 
reſentment. He is commended for having con- - 
firmed without exception all the donations made 
by his predeceſſors, a proceeding for which he 
might perhaps with reaſon be cenſured. 

It was, doubtleſs, neceſſary to entertain the 
people with public diverſions, and the ſtately 


relieved the amphitheatre built by Titus, with the ſhews there 


exhibited, were ſuited to the taſte of the Romans, 
and the grandeur of the empire. But the libe- 
ralities he beſtowed in the times of public cala- 
mity, after the celebrated eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, and a dreadful fire in Rome, princi- 
pally deſerved to conciliate the affection of the 


Mt cn 0 | "= | . 
Titus, when he aſſumed the office of pontiff, 


Roman <= declared that in that quality he thought himſelf 


under an obligation to abſtain from ſtaining his 
hands with Roman blood, and accordingly he 
never ſhed a drop. He either pardoned crimi- 
nals, or inflicted only gentle-puniſhments. The 
ſavage. Domitian, his brother and his enemy, 
ſhared his favours. He made two patricians 
eat at his table, who had been -convitted of a 
conſpiracy againſt him, and condemned to death 
by the ſenate. Informers were the only objects 
of his ſeverity, and he purged ſociety of that 
nuiſance. 2633: Sidebar 52 
This great priuce, who was ſtiled the ' delight 
of mankind, and whoſe virtues have made his 
exploits be forgotten, died at the age of forty, 
after a reign of two years; and left the empire 
to a monſter, under whoſe oppreſſion it was deſ- 
tined long to groan, Such is the deplorable fate 
of nations. ; 
The 
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The principal event in this reign was the firſt P:-2diul 


* ; g , : eruption of 
eruption of Mount Veſuvius, in which two Veluvius. 


whole cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were 
buried under mountains of aſhes, which were 
afterwards hardened into a ſolid maſs by the 
melted matter thrown out by the volcano. 


Pliny, the naturaliſt, who then commanded the Plioy, the 
fleet at Miſenum, was deſirous of obſerving this n. 


dreadful phænomenon nearer; and his curio- 
ſity coſt him his life. No man ever ſhewed a 
greater paſſion for ſtudy than he; at table, in 
the bath, on a journey, and even in the ſtreets 
of Rome, it employed his attention. Not to 
mention his original works, he left behind him 
a hundred and ſixty port- folios, filled with ex- 
tracts from various authors which he had peruſed. 
Being perſuaded that ſome utility may be drawn 
from the worſt books, there were none which he 
did not read, or cauſe to be read to him. Ac- 
cordingly, in the immenſity of matter contained 
in his natural hiſtory, the critics have found 
ample ſubject for exerciſing their talents. Hu- 
man life would not be ſufficient for the exami- 
nation of ſuch a varieeſxyͤh sd 


” a. 


# 4 af 4 2 | 
.DOMITIAN. 


N Domitian, brother of Titus, the bad qua- 


ties of Caligula and Nero were united. Denies 


folly and 


Cruelty and folly were his characteriſtics. In his 


— 


chamber he amuſed himſelf with killing flies; cruelty. 
| and 
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and to him it was equally a matter of diver- 
ſion to kill men. He aſſumed the title of God, 
while he abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous 
vices; and affected all the military honours, 
though he only gave marks of the moſt ſhame. 
ful cowardice. He promulgated ſome good 
| laws; among others, one prohibiting the mak- 
ing of eunuchs; and —— did juſt and 
8 eco actions, but a few inſtances of diſ- 
bled virtue ſerved only to make his vices 
appear more - horrid. | 
We may judge of his heart by the barbardus 
©. pleaſure he once took of aſſembling the princi- 
pal ſenators and knights in a hall hung with 
black, obliging them to dine amidſt all * hor- 
rors of death, and diſmiſſing them in dreadful 
expectation of becoming the victims of his cru- 
elty. After having ſufficiently: diverted himſelf 
with their fears, he conſoled them with preſents, 
An inſurrection in Germany, which was ſoon 
in- Quelled, furniſhed: the tyrant with an opportu- 
nity of giving full vent to his cruelty, Then, 
if we may believe Tacitus, birth, riches, = 
nours, and above all, virtues, were converted 
into crimes. The rewards beſtowed upon infor- 
mers appeared in as odious a light even as their 
malice; conſulſhips, prieſthoods, and the moſt 
lucrative governments were laviſhed upon thoſe 
execrable monſters. Slaves were bribed to 
evidence againſt their maſters, and in caſes _ 
ceſſity, friends ſupplied the place of enemies. Men 
of the greateſt worth were executed on a charge 
of high treaſon ; the ſenate was their judge, that 
is, the involuntary inſtrument of tyranny. 


That 
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That no trace of virtue might be left, all the He wage 
bilaſophers were baniſned. The two moſt; gele+ pers, Ke. 
— among them, Dion Chryſoſtom and Epic - 
tetus quitted the city without having Where with 
to ſubſiſt. The emperor did not even ſpare the 
— and 2 which =o leſs - nk 1 
ed or giving im age. In a word, conti“ Votre 
nues Tacitus, a borrid inquifition ſnut all ears and den 
months ;_ and people would have loſt their me- 
mory with their ſpeech, had it been as much in 
their power to forget as it Was to be ſilent, The 
Chriſtians ſuffered a perſecution, but upon what 
motives. it was raiſed is not known; prophane 
hiſtorians eonfounding them with the Je. 
Dread, — attendant of guilt, ceaſed 36. 
not to haunt Domitian, till he. anderwent.the com- Coon, 
mon fate of tyrants. A canſpiracy was formed 
againſt him, even within the walls ef — | 
and the empreſs directed he plot, which ſucceed- 
ed. The tyrant was aſſaſſinated; the ſenate or- 
dered his ſtatues to be thrown down, and the 
army wanted to deify mw, becauſe ee 
them with fayours.: - 121 7 
' - Agricola, — the hiforian. Tati A 
tus, one: of the greateſt men af his age, reflected d — 
honour upan this reign, hy his cant and ex- reign. 
ploits in Great Brinan of which hebhad been 
made gavernor by Veſpatian, y a ſteady adhe- 
rence to the rules of ſound policy and virtue, — 
intrepid courage, and//admirable * 
fecured ſueceſa in all bis — onps 
ſtrengthened the Roman dominion over 
of theifland which was already coriquered, Ns: 


—_ with humanity and guſtice, — 8 
Vol. I. 2 ! 


icol 
diſtinguiſhed 
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the ſavage manners of the people, by the intro- 


duction of arts and the conveniencies of life. He 


puſhed on his conqueſts during ſeven ſucceſſive 


R and having defeated the Caledonians, 


a people in the north of Scotland, would have 


_ ſubdue the Whole iſland, had he not been re- 


His will. 


Account of - 
Apollonius / 


Tyanzus, 


called by Domitian, who was jealous of his glory, 


Agricola by a conduct uniformly modeſt, cir- 


cumſpec̃t, and reſerved, found means to eſcape the 
misfoxtunes to which virtue and ſuperior merit 
were tlien expoſed. He died in peace, and from 
motives of policy, made the emperor joint heir 
with his wife and daughter. Domitian's vani 
was flattered by this bequeſt, which he took for a 
mark of 'eſteern. i He was Jo corrupted: and blinded 
by flattery;-ſays Tacitus; ar not ib reſtect, that a 
Foe athi# never makes a good prince bis heir. 
<:ſhall finiſh this article with a brief account 
of Apollonius Tyadæus, the celebrated Pytha- 
orean, who played a Aiſtinguiſhed part. under 
preceditig:emperors, and whom the enemies 
of Gitane have dudaciouſly compared to Je- 
ſus Chriſt, taking for truth the fabſes related in 


Bis konbur by PRiloſtratus, from the papers of 


one Damis, a weak man, who was a diſciple of 


that philoſopher. In fack, he was only an enthu- 
Bal, bold, zealous, auſtere, vain, and capable 
of impoſing on the ſimple; by pretended prophe- 
cies and A After having viſited India 


and Arabia, he came to Rome in the time of Ne- 


ro, 10 ſec, as he expreſſed himſelf, what kind of 
beaſt a tyrant was. 


At Alexandria he: had: Greta rating with 


— to 2 he gave ſome excellent ad- 
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vices, particularly the following: Do not en- 
„rich yourſelf by burdening the people with 
taxes: gold purchaſed by the tears of your | 
C ſubjects would be fatal and pernicious. The | 
“ beſt uſe you can make of riches is to relieve 
the miſerable, and preſerve tothe wealthy their 
+ lawful poſſeſſions. Make the Jaw- your rule, 
and you — eſtabliſſ good regulations if you 
be the firſt to ſubmit to them.” 

In the reign of Domitian, being accuſed ar- 
the philoſopher Euphrates: of magie and rebe 
lion, he had the courage to.come to Rome, and 
it is pretended ſpoke to the tyrant with the great- 
eſt freedom, without being puniſhed for it. The 
writer of his life aſſures us, that he informed the 
people at Epheſus of the death of Domitian the 
day that he was aſſaſſinated. 

To complete his impoſtures, Apollonius re- His death. 
ſolved to . conceal his death from mankind; he 
diſappeared on a ſudden; and it was given out 
that he had aſcended into heaven. The hiſtory abſurdity of 
of his life is the ſtrongeſt refutation of his pre- ) 
tenſions: ve there find abſurdities which clearly 
demonſtrate” the impoſture: but credulous and 
prejudiced minds are not ſtartled at abfurdities; 
and while paganiſm ſubſiſted Apollonius had the 
reputation of a man peculiarly favoured by hea- 


ven. —He was born about the ore of- the 
Cru Era. 


ͤö;˙ . 


g6. 
Nerva a vit* 
tuous, but 
weak em- 


peror 


donciling two things, before deemed incompati · 
bie, ſcwereignty and liberty. A good! prince, 


The præto- 
rian guards 
inſult his 
weakneſs, 


jan. 


and forced him to comply with their pleaſure. 
; After this Nerva, in order to ſecure himſelf, and 


fects of old a 


ted te amy; il 15 nei a misfortune, Nee 


— mutinied, and demanded that the murderers of 
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TER VA, wham the conſpirators made 
choice of to ſucceed Domitian, was a ve- 
nerable old man, of conſummate virtue, but ti- 
mid and weak, either from. character, or the ef- 
old age. Though he governed with gen- 
tenets, juſtice, and even puniſhed the informers 
of the preceding reign, yet in all theſe he ſhew- 
ed himſelf too ſuſceptible of impreſſions from 
other people. In his conduct he always gave 
mars marks af pliancy than firmneſs, which made 
2 man af conſular rank fay, I M a misfortune. 10 
be ruled by a prince under avhom nathing is permit - 


things are permitted to all. However, Tacitus 
commeuds Nerva for having found means of re» 


thougb che may have ſome blemiſhes; is always 
Tue prætorian guards, who could with diffi- 
eulty be reſtrained hy ſevere diſeipline, ſoon in- 
ſulted the weakneks : af the government. They 


Domitian ſhould be delivered up to them, nor 
could they be appeaſed by the entreaties or re- 
monſtrances of the emperor; they beheld him, 
without emotion, preſent his throat to their ſwords, 


A 2 } at 
* | 3 
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at the ſame time provide a ſupport for the em- 
pire, adopted Trajan, of all men the moſt wor- 
thy of being the ſovereign of the world, He was 
then carrying on a war in Pannonia, without the 
moſt diſtant thoughts of his elevation to ſo high a 
rank. Trajan governed ſome months in the em- 
peror's name; and had he not been choſen ſuc- 
ceſſor, the death of Nerva would have been a 
great misfortune to the empire. _ 


22.9 


T RAI A N. 


RA JAN, a native of Spain, and fon of 

a perſon of conſular dignty, was maſter F 
0 1 accompliſhment except learning, the the moders- 
want of which he made up for by his eſteem for feste 
learned men, A ſingle anecdote will be ſuffi- republic, 
cient to ſhew his principles. On prefenting a new 
captain of the prætorian guards with a ſword, as 
the badge of inveſtitare, U/e this for me, ſaid the 
emperor, F I govern well; if not, employ it againſt 
me, Looking on himſelf as the head, not the 
maſter of the ſtate, he took an oath to obſerve 
the laws; the only mark of diſtinction between 
him and the ſenators, was his ſuperior aſſiduity 
and application to buſineſs ; and he lived amo 
his ſubjects like a father, whoſe only aim is to 
promote the happineſs of his children. Such ,. .... 
< as 1 wiſhed the emperors would be to me when lent maxim. 
I was a private perſon, ſuch do I wiſh to be 
* to private perſons now I am emperor.” This 

| was 
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was his maxim; by it he regulated his conduct; 

and his reign was the reign of juſtice and benefi- 
cence. | | 
He entirely cleared Rome of thoſe execrable in- 
formers who converted every innocent action into 
a crime. As accuſations were authoriſed by law, 
there being no public officer appointed for the 
proſecution of criminals, he encreaſed the ſeverity 
of the puniſhments inflicted on calumniators. 
Oeconomy One of his parc cares was to prevent the ex- 
. which the collectors of the revenue 


Informers 
checked. 


minution of tortions, 0 
the iwpoſts. were guilty, under pretence of zeal for the em- 
peror's intereſt, The Exchequer, ſays Pliny, uboſe 
cauſe is never bad, but under a good prince was of- 
ten non-ſuited. A prudent ceconomy and inex- 
-hauſtible treaſure enabled the emperor to leſſen 
he taxes without impoveriſhing the revenue. 
—— So well calculated was his example for the re- 
Rose and formation of diſorders, that the people of their 
zecalled. own accord demanded the expulſion of the panto- 
| mimes, whom they had conſtrained Nerva to re- 
call;; ſuch influence has a wiſe prince, who is the 
object of love and veneration to his ſubjects, over 
the manners of the public, which often refuſe to 
bend to the laws. However, he afterwards re- 
ſtored the pantomimes, as the people could not 
long bear the want of that entertainment. - 
Title of O. Domitian had aſſumed the title of God the 
to Tabs. Romans conferred upon Trajan that of Optimus, 
[moſt excellent] which he deſerved the more, by 
ſubjoining to the prayers annually offered up for 
his proſperity, this expreſs condition: F he go- 
verns in à manner calculated to promote public and 
provate happineſs. | 14a 


Nor 
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Nor was he inſenſible to military glory equal The Daci, 


ly qualified for the field and the cabinet, he had — 
an opportunity of R in the ca- bn g- 
reer of heroes. The Daci, under their king De- guea.” 
cebalus, had made themſelves formidable io Do- 
mitian, who, after marching againſt them from 
a motive of oſtentation, ſubmitted to become 
their tributary, Trajan was deſirous of wiping 
out this ſtain on the Roman name; andthe: Da- 
cian monarch ſoon furniſhed him with reaſons 
for renewing the war, in conſequence af which 
he refuſed the tribute, put himſelf at the head of \ 
an army, defeated the Daci, and forced them to 
ſubmit: to humiliating terms of peace. The 
faithleſs conduct of Decebalus obliged him to 
undertake another expedition; and being rrſolv- 
ed to make an entire conqueſt of the gebuntry; 
which bordered on Thrace and Mæſia, he built 
the famous bridge over the Danube, which how 1a 
ever was much inferior to the idea given of it 
by Dion Caſſius, (as has been proved by count 
Marſigli). Decebalus was defeated, and laid 
violent hands on himſelf; and Dacia hecame-a 
Roman province, comprehending part of Hun- 
gary, Tranfilvania, Walachia, and Moldavia, 
Trajan's pillar, which is ſtill ſtanding, is a glo- Trajan“ 
rious monument of his triumph over thoſe ene- Pillar. 
mies of the empire. | $1779 

Trajan would be more an object of admirati- Fruitleſs 
on, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be hurried away i 
by a dangerous paſſion for conqueſt. Having 
paſſed into Aſia upon ſome ſubject of complaint 
— him by Choſroes, king of Parthia, he ſpent 

eral years in a war, of which ſcarce any in- 

tereſting 
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tereſting particulars have come to our know- 
conquered. Armenia, Meſopotamia, and 

vria, croſſed the Perſian gulf, and advanced 

to the ocean, where he cried out with the ar- 

dour of an Alexander; FI were younger, 1 

would carry the war into India. But being ſeized 

by a diſtemper, he was obliged to take road 

to Rome, leaving the command to Adrian, who 

could not keep any of his acquiſitions. Perma- 

nent conqueſts are ſometimes hurtful, becauſe 

they caſt too dear, or ſtir up too many ene- 

mies; whit then muſt thoſe be which cannot be 
preſerved; | | 6 wal] eo; | 

117-. Trajan ended his life in Cilicia, after a reign of 
ee. minetetn/, years. He is accuſed of having been 

tod fond of wine; and it is faid forbid any orders 

to be executed which he ſhould give after being 

long at table. He is likewiſe charged with being 

addicbed to unnatural pleaſures. It is an amaz- 

ing prodigy, that the weakneſſes of the man did 

not injure the duties of the monarch. _ | 

Whether ls it paſſible that ſuch a prince, whoſe cle- 
Trajao be mency deſerves fo high encomiums, can be 
Chriſtians. locked upon as a perſecutor of the Chriſtians ? 
It is true ſeveral martyrs are reckoned up who 

- ſuffered in his reign. But popular commotions, 

the prejudices of the magiſtrates, the hatred 

entertained againſt the Jews, who were always 

ready to rebel, the idea of Judaiſm affixed to 
the new religion, the ſeverity of the laws, which 
prohibited the -introduCtion of foreign rites, the 

uàſſemblies of the faithful taxed. with facrilegious 

rebelhon ; all theſe concurring cauſes occaſioned 


bload to be ſpilt in ſeveral provinces, though 
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no general edict had been publiſhed - againſt 


them. The letter of Pliny, governor of Bithy- piioy's le- 
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nia, and Trajan's anſwer, with regard to the tr in eit 


. 4 fav 
manner in which they were to be treated, are 


univerſally known. Pliny charging them only 
with fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and atteſting the good- 
neſs of their morals, conſults the emperor, and 
lays before him the gentle methods he had fol- 
lowed, aſſuring him that numbers of Chriſtians 
might be brought back to the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, if a door was opened for repentance. 
Trajan approves his conduct; adding, that he 
is not to ſearch after the Chriſtians, but that if 
any of them are brought before his tribunal, 
and convicted, they are to be puniſhed ; a deci- 
fron which has been ſeverely cenſured. The 
fact is, that Trajan and Pliny, being unacquaint- 
ed with the purity of the Chriſtian religion, 
which was gaining ground every day, were de- 
firous of ing its progrebs but with as little 
effuſion of blood as poſſible. 


- Pliny the younger, adopted fon and nephew Pliny, Ta- 


of the naturaliſt, was one of the ornaments of 2. 244 


this excellent reign, as well as his friend Tacitus, Plutarch. 


both leſs diſtinguiſhed by the honours of the 


conſulſhip than by their probity, their talents, 
and their works. Happy trmes, fays Tacitu 
when men might think what they would and ſoak 
what they thought. To this liberty, which, 


when kept within proper bounds, is fo favourable 
to genius, we owe the maſterpieces of the hiſto- 
Tian, and the excellent ſentiments which animate 
the works of the orator. At that time too Ju- 
venal wrote his fatires, in which vice is attacked 
with great vehemence ; but they are deſtitute of 


the 
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the affecting graces of virtue. Trajan enter- 
tained a friendſhip for the philoſophic Plutarch, 
whom he made conſul. That author has con- 
verted hiſtory into a ſchool of morality, and on 
that account deſerves the higheſt encomiums. 


A D R I A N. 


17. HE ſole claim which Adrian had to the 
8 empire was a deed of adoption, probably 
the army. forged, ſince it was ſigned only by Plotina, the 

mite of Trajan, who, though he was his near re- 
lation, did not love him. Having got himſelf 
proclaimed by his ſoldiers at Antioch, he wrote 
to the ſenate to make an apology for having yield- 
ed to the zeal of the army, and preventing them 
from the exerciſe of their power, Such a politi- 
cal ſtratagem ſhewed that he was an ambitious 
man, more anxious to get poſſeſſion: of the ſove- 
reignty - than to gain a fair reputation. The 
fine expreſſions which he frequently repeated; 
His equivo- I. ſhall govern the republic as the property of the peo- 
cal concut- ole, not my own, only prove that he knew how 
to borrow. the language of virtue. Though 
Adrian had a conſiderable ſhare of abilities and 
knowledge, his conduQ was equivocal, where the 
bad mixed with the good, occaſioned, the motives 
of his actions to be doubted. Though we may 
' miſtake them, his government in many reſpects 
is no leſs deſerving of praiſe, 


After 
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After the examples of Trajan, Nerva, and Ti- e aban- 


dons Fra- 


tus, he at firſt promiſed that no ſenator ſhould jar's con- 
be put to death: however, four perſons of con- dueſte, and 


ſular dignity were executed on account of a con- 
ſpiracy. He declared that it was againſt his in- 
clination, but he was not believed. The con- 
queſts of Trajan being abandoned, the bridge 
over the Danube deſtroyed, on pretence of pre- 
venting the incurſions of the barbarians, and the 
purchaſing a peace with the Sarmatians and Roxa- 
lani, (inhabitants of Poland) by paying them 
ſubſidies, may appear at the beginning of a reign 
as proofs of cowardice; but however, public tran- 
quillity was a. great happineſs for the republic. 


" prefers liv- 


ing in peace, 


Adrian relieved the people by giving them a full His ſeeming 
diſcharge of all their debts to the exchequer, en - 


which were ſaid to amount to no leſs a ſum than 
nine hundred millions of ſeſterces *; and likewiſe 
diſtributed ſums of money to every citizen. He 
effaced every unfavourable impreſſion which had 
been conceived ggainſt him, by the condeſcend- 
ing attention he ſhewed to the ſenate, and by 
appearing modeſt, affable, and defirous of gain- 
ing the good will of the people. He even forgave 
injuries; and when he had got a perſon in his 


power who had reaſon to dread his reſentment, 


ſaid to him, Now you are ſafe, 

This clemency proceeded probably either from 
policy or vanity, ſince it was not conſiſtent with 
his actions on many occaſions, The emperor be- 
ing jealous of merit, ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful, 
became unjuſt to his beſt friends. Similis, cap- 
tain of the pretorian guards being warned by the 
fate of others. prevented his diſgrace, by pro- 

About 7,856, 250l. Engliſh, 


curing 


He becomes 
unjuſt, 


Similis re- 
tires. 


% 


Adrian 


makes ſome 


good laws. 


- 


His perpe- 
tual edict, 


He cauſes 


Juſtice to be 


faithfully 


adminiſter- 


ed. 


He ſupports 
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. curing leave to. retire while he was in favour, 


After ſeven yearspeactable retreat in the country, 
he ended his life, and on his death-bed compoſed 
the following very philoſophical epitaph, which 
he gave orders to be inſcribed upon his monu- 
ment. Here lies Similis, who paſſed ſeventy-fix years 
in the world, and lived only ſeven, For a common 
— —_ would have been ſeven years of 
death, | 

Some excellent edicts which were paſſed by 
Adrian, entitled him to the honourable appella- 


tion of legiſlator. He deprived maſters of the 
power of life and death over their ſlaves, he af- 
fixed ſome important limitations to that inhuman 
law which put to death all the ſlaves of a maſter 
who had been aſſaſſinated; in a word, he begun 
to re-eſtabliſh the ineſtimable rights of nature. 
He made a collection of the beſt deciſions from 
all the annual edits of the ancient prætors, in 
which the interpretations of the laws had been 
too variable, and compoſed a perpetual edict to 
ſerve as-a permanent law, | 
He was chiefly attentive to the faithful admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and the behaviour of gover- 
nors and magiſtrates in the provinces, objects of 
the greateſt importance in ſuch extended domi- 
nions, where, by their remote ſituation, injuſtice 


"conceals itſelf from the obſervation of the ſove- 


reign, notwithſtanding the utmoſt vigilance. 
The ſame attention was paid to preſerve diſ- 


milzry dif- cipline in the army, by the prince himſelf ſetting 


cipline. 


the example: he marched on foot, like Trajan, 
clothed in heavy armour. Exact without pay- 


ing a ſcrupulous attennion to trifles, ſtrict with- 


out ſeverity, and generous without profuſion, he 
| A | was 
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was adored. by. the army while he required the 
moſt perfect ſubordination. |. Peace and fafety 
were the produce of his attention. 
Some long journies which he took from mo- He makes | 
tives of curioſity and political zeal, far from in- te — 
juring his authority, progured him an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the ſtate of the provinces with his 
own eyes, and reforming abuſes on the ſpot. 
Wich this view he made an excurſion over the 
whole extent of his vaſt empire. He built a wall 
in Great-Britain, which reached from the mouth 
of the river Tyne, acroſs the country, to Sol way 
Firth, to protect the ſouthern, part of the iſland 
from incurſions: and. his - preſence was every 
where uſeful. : <tc deln | mY 

A letter which be wrote while he was in Alex- His letter” 
andria conveys an idea of the wretched ſtate in form” 
whieh Egypt was at that time. He ſays, that no- dans, Jews, 
thing was to be found there but levity, caprice, and n 
ingratitude. According to his account, the Jews 
and Chriſtians in that city worſhipped no other 
God but their intereſt. The morals of many 
Chriſtians had undoubtedly been greatly depraved 
by commerce, and the riches. of Alexandria. The 
true diſciples of the goſpel were but little known. 

As to the Jews they continued as fanatical, ſe- 3. 
ditious, and rebellious as ever; the evils which te Jen, 
they had experienced making them only more in- 
tractable. A temple, Which was erected to Ju- 
piter in Jeruſalem, revived their hatred againſt 
the Romans, with which they were tranſported 
to a degree of madneſs. | There was a worthleſs 
robber of the name of Barcochebas, who called 
himſelf the Meſſiah, and perſuaded numbers to 
follow him. They ranged themſelves under his 

ſtandard, 
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ſtandard, and the rebellion roſe to ſuch a head, 
that Adrian recalled Julius Severus, an excellent 
general, from Great Britain, to ſend him into 
Judæa. The puniſhment of the rebels kept pace 
with their ſavage fanaticiſm; and five hundred 
and eighty thouſand Jews were ſuppoſed to have 
periſhed in three campaigns; the reſt were ſold 
and tranſported to other countries. They were 
forbidden to ſet foot again in Jeruſalem, which 
the emperor rebuilt under the name of lia Ca- 
pitolina. Their deſeendants, who have been ſcat- 
tered over the whole world, have unceaſingly de- 
teſted all other nations, to whom they have al- 
ways been an object of contempt and inſult. 

A languiſhing diſorder with which Adrian was 
| ſeized," ſoured his temper, and made him guilty 
of ſome aQs of eruelty, in which he put to death 
a number of illuſtrious perſonages. Having no 


55 children, he adopted Verus, whoſe vicious life had 


made bim contemptible, but happily he did not 
long enjoy his good fortune, when the adoption 
of Antoninus wiped away the diſgrace of the farſt 
choice. No man was more worthy of the throne , 

and he heſitated ſome time before he would con- 
ſent to accept it. Adrian wanted to lay violent 
hands upon himſelf; and demanded weapons or 
poiſon for that purpoſe; but Antoninus prevent- 
ed his attendants from obeying him. After the 
death of the emperor, Antoninus with difficulty 


prevailed upon the ſenate, who were irritated 


Adrian jea- 
tous of lite 
rary men. 


* him, not to annul his edicts, and accord - 
to cuſtom, to rank him among the gods. 

if Adrian's virtues were only affected, he de- 

ſerved however to be reckoned among the num- 

ber of great princes, for he was the occaſion of 


great 
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great happineſs to the people, To deep ſkill in 
politics, he added a taſte for learning and the 
arts; but men of abilities, whom he admitted to 
his intimacy, found themſelves expoſed to his 
jealouſy, and the conſequences were hazardous, 
Favorinus the philoſopher, though apt to declare 
his ſentiments with freedom, one day gave up a 
diſpute about a point in grammar, in which the 
emperor was miſtaken, The friends of Favori- 
nus blamed him for his condeſcenſion: Lon are 
wrong, ſaid! he; can the man who: has thirty legions 
under bis command be miſtaken? His paſſion for the 
infamous Antinous, to whom he dedicated tem - 
ples. ſufficiently proclaims the morals of Adrian. 
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Anecdote 
of Favori- 
nus. 


Florus, Suetonius, and Arrian, the diſciple of Florus, Sue- 


Epictetus, a man of rank, and a hiſtorian greatly 
ſuperior to the other two, flouriſhed during the 
reign of Adrian. From the time of Tacitus, the 
Roman hiſtory is nothing but a maſs of ill digeſt- 
ed facts. The moral philoſophy of Epictetus is 
more valuable, whoſe doctrine was reduced to 
theſe two points; ſuffer with patience, and enjoy 
with moderation. He practiſed what he taught, 
and his virtue was | 


U 


tonius, Ar- 
rian, Epic- 
tetus, 


, 22 \ 
tried by misfortunes. x5: 


* 
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ANTONINUS. 


138. "ET us figure to ourſelves the Anme filled 
Antoninus. by a true philoſopher, adorned with every 
| virtue, and free from every vice; dedicating 
his whole life to the public good; affecting no 
marks of ſuperiority; the father of his country, 
not by a bare title, which has often been proſti- 
— to the worſt of emperors, but by actions 
more honourable than all titles, and we ſhall 
haue a proper idea of Antoninus, who was 3 
© native of Niſmes, and deſcended from an an- 
dient family, though it had but lately riſen to 
-: eminence. Had his hiſtory been written by by 
Facitus, his reign which lafted twenty-two years, 
would furniſh oy moſt excellent lefſons of vir. vir. 
tue and humanity: but we find only ſcattered 
ö anecdotes, of which it will: de ſufficient to men- 
* ht 8 2 dpiang of his 
| Some ape -- At reign; Antoninus 
dotes which 
dave a pic. gave a remarkable ptoof of his clemency - by 
dure of his ſtopping all enquiry into a conſpiracy formed 
ſentiments, againſt him. How unfortunate for me, cried he, 
Ne it be found that I am hated by à great num- 
ber of my fellow citizens ! He was not only fru- 
gal of the revenue, but looked upon his own 
poſſeſſions as the property of the ſtate. His 
His fortune wife, Fauſtina, reproaching him with laviſhing 
for che exi- his patrimony, in order to fave the public mo- 
— 4 ney, he replied, Since we attained to the empire, 
we have no longer any thing that we can call our 
an "Theſe generous ſentiments did not pre- 
vent 
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vent him from retrenching ſeveral penſions which 
had been granted on the treaſury, withdut any 
ſufficient reaſon. For, ſaid he, it is ſhameful and 
cruel to ſuffer the republic to be devoured by uſeleſs 
vermin. So rational a fyſtem̃ of aeconomy is un- 
queſtionably preferable to the exceſſive mamas. 
of Titus 7 © 


Authors 3 two wiſe regulations made by Remarkable 
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Penſions 


ſup 


uppreſſed. 


this prince; the firſt prohibiting any perſon h 


had been once acquitted, from being again tried 
for the ſame crime; the ſecond aboliſhing the 
cuſtom of conveying - to the exchequer, or to 
other families, the ſucceſſion of a father who was 
made free of the city of Rome, while his children 
remained-denizens of their native country. Saint 
Auguſtine commends a third regulation by which 
a huſband, who proſecuted his wife for adultery, 
was ſubjected to the penalty in theſe caſes in- 
flicted upon women, provided he was convicted 
of the ſame grime. But though the guilt be in it- 
ſelf equal on both ſides, the conſequences to ſo- 
ciety are not ſo, and this diſtinction merits the 
attention of the legiſlator. 

Antoninus died univerſally regretted at-the 
age of ſeyenty-three. During the life of his pre- 
deceſſor, he had adopted Marcus Aurelius and re 
Verus; but being a good judge of merit, he gave 
his daughter i in marriage to the former, Who de- 
ſerved his whole confidence, while Verus, being 
intirely addicted to pleaſure, was denied any ſhare 
in the adminiſtration; wich was in fact naming 
his ſucceſſor. He made the name of Antoninus 
ſo reſpectable, that for near a century, the em- 
perors aſſumed it as a title of honour, like that 

Vol, II. R of 


161. 
Death of 
— r: 
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161, 


relius and 


ſenate. 


Marcus Au- 
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of Auguſtus; but few were capable of ſupport- 
ing it 1n its native luſtre, 


— —  __w__ 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


ROM the time that Nerva and Trajan had 
reſtored the ſenate to ſome ſhare of its dig- 


hs gh nity, and put an end to the terrors of deſpotiſm, 
e 


the armies ceaſed to be maſters of the empire, 
and the ſenate elected, or ſeemed to elect the em- 
peror as a firſt magiſtrate. We have ſeen Adrian 
acknowledge this right, which was but a feeble 
remain of the ancient liberty. - Marcus Aurelius 
was proclaimed by the ſenators in conjunction 
with Verus, hie brother by adoption, whom he 
generouſly made his colleague. After which they 
both proceeded to the camp of the prætorian 
guards, and promiſed them - twenty thouſand 
leſterces® per man; for it would have been dan- 
gerous to withhold that gratuity, which was un- 
happily become an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 


The firſttoo Thus two princes ſhared the power, in order 


generous fo 


the other. 


to exerciſe it in common, but the generoſity of 
Marcus Aurelius cannot be too greatly admired, 
if we conſider him only as facrificing his own ad- 
vantage 1n ſo important a point. But the public 

was, in ſome-degree made the victim of his 
private diſintereſtedneſs. Was it poſlible that 
ſuch a man as Verus, a ſlave to debauchery, deſ- 
titute of virtue, and void of courage, ſhould be 


* 1611, 9s. 2d. - 
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raiſed to the empire by the moſt virtuous of 
princes ? Beneficence carried to exceſs is a fault, x F 
and it is the only one with which Marcus Aure- 
lius can be charged. | 
Hoping that war might diſentangle his col- 163. 
league from the ſnares of pleaſure, he committed Vans of 
to him the care of humbling the Parthians, who 
had lately invaded Armenia, and defeated a Ro- 
man army. Verus ſet out, but ſtopped where- 
ever he could find amuſement, and at laſt fixed 
his reſidence at Antioch ; where during the four 
years that the war laſted, he indulged himſelf in 
the loweſt and moſt diſgraceful pleaſures, while 
his generals were gaining victories for him. He 
returned decorated with pompous titles, but de- 
graded by brutal vices, deſpiſing his brother's ad- 
vice, and ready to ruin the ſtate in order to grati- | 
fy his inclinations, It is ſaid that he ſpent fix | 
millions of ſeſterces in one entertainment, though 
there were only twelve * the preſents if 
which he made them in ſlaves, plate, and car- 65 
riages, ſwelled the expence to this enormous ſum, 4 
On the other hand, Marcus Aurelius verified Admirable Þ 
Plato's ſaying; The people will be happy when ass of | in 
pbiloſophers are their kings, or their kings philoſo= relive, | 
phers. In the ſenate he never domineered, but 
conſulted and followed its advices. No ſenator 
was more exact in attending the meetings; a ſtrict 
cconomiſt of the public money, he did not think | 
that the ſoldiers ought to be rewarded to the pre- | 
judice of the people. After a victory, he ſaid 
to them, whatever ſhould be! given you above what 
is your due, would be drawn from the blood of your 
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parents and relations. On a preſſing occaſion, 
when, an augmentation of the taxes appeared ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, he fold the moſt valuable: fur- 
niture of the palace, declaring that he would re- 
- purchaſe thoſe effects from ſuch as ſhould'be wil- 
ling to part with them, rather than oppreſs the 
„ 2 Jah 
He did not Though a model of every virtue, and zealous 
— Goky for the intereſts of morality, he never run into 
to too great extremes, becauſe” he was acquanited with the 
extremes. weakneſſes. of human nature. Since it is not in 
our power to make men ſuch as we could wiſh them, 
ſaid he wiſely, we muft bear with them ſuch as they 
are, and draw from them all poſſible advantage. 
An excellent maxim, which ought to teach en- 
thuſiaſts the vanity of their ſyſtems of perfection. 
It was from this principle that Marcus Aurelius 
conformed to the taſte, or rather madneſs, of 
the Romans for public diverſions; and even 
the pantomimes, of which he gave ſome magni- 
ficent exhibitions, and honoured them with his 
preſence, though, during the repreſentation, his 
attention was employed on the affairs of ſtate. 
He marches - Mean time ſeveral German nations, borderin 
NS he on Pannonia and the Danube, the Quadi, Jazy- 
Germans. gæ, and above all the Marcomanni, threatening 
| the frontiers of the empire, Marcus Aurelius 
marched againſt them accompanied by Verus ; 
for experience had taught him, that this prince 
was neither capable of managing the affairs of 
government or a war, without oppreſſing the ſtate, 
169, or expoſing it to misfortune. But his uneaſineſs 
death of for the vices of Verus was ſoon ended by the 
ſudden death of that prince. Aurelius, unqueſti- 
I * EY onably, 


ol 
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onably, felt no great grief upon the occaſion, but 

to ſuſpect, as has been done by ſome, that he 

ſhortened his colleague's days, is the height of 

abſurdity as well as malice, - The only thing that 

could juſtly be objected againſt him is the apo- 

theoſis of ſuch a man; but cuſtom had made this 

ridiculous ceremony ſacred. | 

The emperor remained in Pannonia five years, War ia 

and during that time underwent prodigious fa- . 

tigues, which he could ſcarce bring his troops to 

endure by his own example. He gained a cele- 

brated victory over the barbarians, which has 

been generally looked upon as an inſtance of the 

immediate protection of heaven. The Romans 

were ready to periſh for want of water, when a 

ſtorm roſe on a ſudden, which furniſhed them 

with rain, while it deſtroyed the enemies with 

hail and thunder. According to ſome eccleſiaſ- Th»»dering 

tical authors, the prayers of the thundering legion, _—_— 

which they ſay was entirely compoſed of Chriſ- miracle. | 

tians, wrought this miracle; and Marcus Aure- n 

lius acknowledged it in a letter quoted by Ter- G 

tullian. But as the truth of Chriſtianity doth not 'Þ 

depend upon ſuch traditions, we ſhall not ſcruple | 
| 


to acknowledge with thoſe excellent critics, Pagi 
and Tillemont, &c. the uncertainty of a fact un- 
ſupported by any ſolid proofs. On the Antonine 
column we ſee a Jupiter Pluvius giving rain to the 
ſoldiers: but would Marcus Aurelius have con- 
founded the God of the Chriſtians with Jupiter? 
Beſides it is certain that the thundering legion 
bore that name under Trajan, and therefore did 
not owe it to the gratitude of Marcus Aurelius, 
To conclude, his letter 1s ng longer extant, _ 
that 
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that which is aſcribed to him is evidently a 
forgery. The perſecution which the Chriſtians 
ſoon after ſuffered, may ſerve as an additional 
proof, (Vid. Mem. de Þ Acad. des Inſcr. t. 18.) 


Pexcegrant= However formidable the Germans might be, 


ed to the 


178. 
Revols of 
Cafſivs. 


they could not reſiſt the efforts of a numerous 
well diſciplined army, invincible under the com- 
mand of fo great an emperor. They therefore 
folicited a peace, which they obtained, and were 
even permitted to eſtabliſh colonies in the pro- 
vinces into which they had attempted to enter by 
force. That reſtleſs and inſatiable people only 
waited an opportunity of ſeizing upon the whole 
empire, | 
A more dangerous enemy roſe againſt Marcus 
Aurelius; this was Avidius Caſſius, a great cap- 
tain, who affected the ſeverity of the ancient 
manners, was a ſtrict diſciplinarian, and, after 
having commanded with ſucceſs in a war againſt 
the Parthians, was employed to revive diſcipline 
among the Syrian legions. Under the maſk of 
republican zeal he concealed the moſt inſatiable 
ambition; and ſpreading a falſe report of the 
emperor's death, revolted, and cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed by his ſoldiers, Marcus Aure- 
hus, who was then in Pannonia, upon receivin 
this news, only complained of his ingratitude, 
and ſhewed himſelf deſirous of victory only to 
pardon him. But he was not put to the nece- 
ſity of coming to a battle: the rebel was aſſaſſi- 
nated by two of his officers three months after 
his reyolt. His family and accomplices experi- 
enced the emperor's clemency, as he doubtleſs 
would haye dane himſelf, : 
This 
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This good prince, as we have already remark- The <mpe- 
ed, ſometimes committed faults from a too great five indul- 
« Mildneſs of diſpoſition, which bordered upon Seca vis 
want of ſpirit. His wife, Fauſtina, was a ſecond as and fon 
Meſſalina, but inſtead of divorcing or obliging Com . 
her to reform her conduct, he promoted the ac- 
complices of her debaucheries ; beſtowed on her 
2 title, which had never been known before, 
ſtiling her the mother of the camp and the armies , 
cauſed divine honours to be paid her after her 
deceaſe, and erected monuments to her memo- 
ry, His paternal indulgence was carried to the 
ſame faulty exceſs; though his ſon Commodus, 
was a monſter, yet, in order to ſecure him in 
the ſucceſſion, he conferred on him the tribuni- 
tial power, and cauſed him, by an unheard of 
innovation, to be declared Auguſtus, He after- 
wards drove from the. palace thoſe abandoned 
miſcreants by whom the young prince was be- 
ſet; but recalled them upon his falling, or pre- 
tending to fall, into a diſtemper ; and Commo- 

dus from that time gave the rein to his paſſions, 

The emperor had a ſon-in-law capable of 

verning, whom he might have adopted ; his ſuc- 
ceſſor was not fixed by the form of government, 
and his paternal affection ought to have given 

way to the good of the ſtate. No excuſe can be 
found for his conduct in this reſpect, unleſs we 

ſuppoſe that his tenderneſs threw a veil oyer his 
ſon's faults, 

This emperor died in Pannonia, to which he «#0. 
had again marched to oppoſe the Marcomanni, Pandas 
His reign was that of true philoſophy, which Aurelius, 
forms men to the practice of virtue, not to diſ- 

1 putation. 
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dee, putation. “ The ſect of the Stoics,” ſays Mon- 
teſquieu, © extended itſelf, and gained credit in 
„the empire. It would ſeem that human nature 
% made an extraordinary effort to produce this 
* admirable ſect, which reſembled thoſe vigo- 
„ rous: plants that ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in 
<< places which heaven never illuminated. ..,... ... 
We feel a ſecret pleaſure in ſpeaking of that 
* emperor. We cannot read his life without 
being intereſted : and we riſe from it with a 
better opinion of ourſelves, becauſe it gives us 
Themaxims ** a better opinion of mankind.” The foul is 
oi Marcus elevated by the peruſal of the maxims written 
by Marcus Aurelius, as well as by the picture 
of his life. We there behold a royal philoſopher, 
impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe of his duties, 
breathing only the ſpirit of juſtice and humani- 
ty; deſpiſing all vain parade deſtitute of virtue, 

which 1s the true foundation of merit. 
Impoſtors Under ſuch a prince, moral philoſophy could 
oder er not fail to flouriſh. But as every thing is abuſed, 
philolopby. many perſons concealed their paſſions under the 
maſk of philoſophy, and by their hypocriſy inſi- 
-nuated themſelves into the confidence of a real 
ſage. The ingenious Lucian turned into ridi- 
cule the falſe philoſophers, as well as the falſe 
gods. To him we are indebted for making us 
Peregrinus acquainted with two celebrated impoſtors, Pere- 
Re. grinus and Alexander. The firſt after a ſeries 
ſcrived by of crimes turned Chriſtian, entered into orders, 
Mucn®. and was impriſoned at Rome, where he was 
revered by the profeſſors of that religion as a 
confeſſor and martyr, Being ſet at liberty, and 
afterwards excommunicated, he played the part 


O 
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of a cynic; inſulted every body, made himſelf an 

object of univerſal hatred and contempt, and at, 
Jaſt burnt himſelf with great ſolemnity at the 
Olympic games, from an imagination that he 
ſhould make his name as great as that of Hercu- 
les. Alexander pretended to be a prophet, for 
twenty years he deceived the credulous multi- 
tude, and ſometimes even people of rank. He 
inveighed with great acrimony againſt the Chriſ- 
tians and Epicureans, whom he repreſented as 
atheiſts, becauſe they endeavoured to bring him 
into diſcredit. 

The principal philoſophers of this reign are Celſus, Em- 
Celſus, the mortal enemy of Chriſtianity, whoſe feu, G. 
works have been refuted by Origen ; Sextus len. 
Empiricus, who by exaggerating the weakneſs 
of reaſon, ſunk into Pyrrhoniſm; Apuleius, an 
African, who was charged with being a magi- 
cian, and by the pagans has been compared to 
Jeſus Chriſt, as was Apollonius Tyanæus; to 
theſe we may add Galen, the reſtorer of the phy- 
ſical art, who by his merit gained the confidence 
and eſteem of Marcus Aurelius, 

We cannot attribute to this prince the violent The Chri- 
perſecution ſuffered by the Chriſtians in Gaul, as due perie- 
he publiſhed no edict againſt them; and it is Gaul. 
even aſſerted, that he forbid their being moleſted 
on account of their religion, But we will fee 
that it was impoſſible to prevent thoſe ſtorms, if 
we conſider on ore ſide the fanatic zeal of the 
people and magiſtrates, and on the other the 
open inſults offered to the eſtabliſhed religion, to 
which, perhaps, may be added, the mutual 
averſion ſubſiſting between the Chriſtians and 
- philoſophers. Chriſtianity was emerging from 
1 | obſcurity, 
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obſcurity, becauſe, among its profeſſors were 
writers zealous againſt paganiſm, miſſionaries 
indefatigable in their labours, and martyrs, 


whoſe conſtancy filled the public with admira- 
don. 


COMMODUS. 


180. FT ER ſome reigns that do honour to our 
wy nh nature, ſuch is the too common propen- 


timſelf odi- ſity of human affairs to ſink into degeneracy, 
ous by ki that we fall back into all the horrors of tyranny. 
and tyran- A ſucceſſion of two or three virtuous princes is 
" a prodigy, and almoſt all the reſt ſeem deſtined 
to exerciſe the patience of their ſubjects. Far 
from following the example of his father, Com- 
modus had the taſte, and trod in the footſteps 
of Nero. He terminated the war in Germa- 
ny by purchaſing a peace from the barbarians, 
and made a triumphal entry into Rome with 
one ef his minions in the chariot. Governed 
by worthleſs flatterers, and immerſed in ſhame- 
ful debauchery, he ſported with the lives of 
his ſubjects, and in a ſhort time made himſelf 
ſo deteſtable, that his own fiſter, Lucilla, formed 
Conſpiracy a conſpiracy againſt him, The day on which 
ot his ter; he was to have been aſſaſſinated, Quintianus, a 
young ſenator, who was to have ſtruck the firſt 
blow, drew forth his dagger, exclaiming, The 
ſenate ſends you this; but he was fo flow in the 
execution, that he gave time for the guard to 
ſeize him, and the conſpiracy fell to the ground. 
7 | Lucilla, 
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Lucilla, with a number of people of diſtinction, 
was put to death. The emperor, ſtruck with 
the expreſſion made uſe of by Quintianus, con- 
ceived an averſion againſt the ſenate; and that 
illuſtrious body of men, who had been lately 
freed from ſlavery by the worthy princes that 
reigitd immediately before Commodus, was op- 
preſſed more than ever, 

Perennis, the captain of the prætorian guards, confpira 
by ſubmitting to the moſt ſervile meanneſſes, of Perennis 
and planing the miniſters appointed by Mar- by « cyaic. 
cus Aurelius for his ſon, gained the confidence 
of Commodus, and governed the ſtate like a 
tyrant ; but ſtill his ambition had a higher object 
in view, and he hoped to reach the throne by 
the deſtruction of his maſter. A Cynic philoſo- 
pher, mounting on the ſtage before a full aſſem- 
bly, and in preſence of the emperor, who aſſiſt- 
ed at the games, boldly revealed the conſpiracy 
of Perennis, The favourite inſtantly cauſed the 
philoſopher to be hanged, but that did not pre- 
vent the prince from being intimidated; and his 
ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened by the enemies of 
the miniſter : proofs were found againſt him; he 
was declared an enemy to his country, and being 
given up to the ſoldiers, was put to death, | 

Cleander, a worthleſs freedman, next gained A freed. 
the ear of the prince to repeat the offences of his he 
predeceſſor, and a violent ſedition was the coriſe- and odioug 
quence, Commodus, who was equally timorous * 
and cruel, cauſed his head to be cut off in his 
own preſence as the only means of appeaſing the 
multitude. | 


The emperor, from that time perpetually tor- Cruel, de. 
mented with fear and diſtruſt, deteſting men of and men 


and mean- 
merit, 
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neſs of the merit, hearkening only to calumny, and com- 


emperor. 


192. 


The tyrant 
aſſaſſi nated 


mitting continual murders, eſpecially on thoſe who 
had wealth to whet his avarice, cauſed his brother- 
in-law, his nephew, his couſin-german, and ſix 
perſons of conſular dignity to be all executed at 
once. At the ſame time he uſed his ſiſters in the 
moſt infamous manner; he plunged into every 
imaginable exceſs, while his greateſt ambition 
was to drive a chariot, and to diſtinguiſh him- 


ſelf among the gladiators. The glory of having 


defeated a thouſand in the courſe of his reign, 
ſo far intoxicated his pride, that he aſſumed the 
title of the Roman Hercules. 

This monſter, who was equally deſpiſed and 
deteſted, never once thought of taking the pre- 


dy his con- caution of other tyrants, and gaining the favour 


cubine. 


Degeneracy 


of the people by donatives; but employed all 
his ſkill in corrupting his ſoldiers by permitting 
abominable licentiouſneſs. As he ſpared no bo- 
dy, every one of his domeſtics was an enemy. 


He had written a liſt of thoſe of his family whom 


he intended for his next ſacrifice, which was 
diſcovered by accident almoſt in the moment 
of execution. His concubine, Marcia, being 
among the number of the proſcribed, made haſte 
to anticipate his purpoſe; and having formed a 
conſpiracy againſt him, cauſed the tyrant to be 
poiſoned, and afterwards ſtrangled by a gladiator. 
The ſenate and people gave vent to their de- 


teſtation of his memory. At thirty-one years 


of age, he had exhauſted every ſpecies of vil- 


lany. 


The Romans muſt have been ſtrangely cor- 


of the Ro- rupted, when the reigns of ſeveral worthy empe- 


mans. 


rors could not protect them from ſuch ah 
| able 
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able tyranny. Is it poſſible to conceive, that a 
prifice could be capable of giving himſelf up to 
ſuch exceſſes, as the hiſtory of barbarous nati- 
ons cannat furniſh an example of, unleſs the ex- 
treme degeneracy of a ſervile people had depriv- 
ed them of principles, morals, and ſentiment ? 
It is always their fault when the intoxication of 
abſolute power overleaps every boundary : if 
there be any thing generous and maſculine in 
the public opinion, it is frequently ſufficient to 
make the laws reſpected. If virtue and coura 
be the general characteriſtics, they ſtill preſerve 
their influence. | ny” 


PERTINAX.---JULIUS DIDIANUS. 


DERTINAX was in the decline of life, 53. 

deſcended from an obſcure family, but had Pertinax 
raiſed himſelf under Marcus Aurelius by his nn; an 
military talents, and the virtues of his life. the foldiers. 
Juſtice, integrity, temperance, modeſty, ' zeal 
for the maintenance of "diſcipline and good 
order, from his character, the only blemiſhes 
in which were, a love of money, and too great 
a liberality in his promiſes. Having eſcaped the 
tyranny of Commodus, who perhaps deſpiſed 
him on. account of his low birth, of which he 
had not the weakneſs to be aſhamed; he was 
raiſed to the imperial dignity by Lætus, captain 
of the pretorian guards, and head of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt the late emperor, who brought 
343 Die $ Wy | him 
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him to the camp, and obliged the ſoldiers to 


proclaim him almoſt againſt their wills, on a 


promiſe of paying them twelve thouſand ſeſ- 
terces per man. The ſenate and people, with 
tranſports of joy, recognized a prince whoſe 
character was really reſpectable. In order to 
diſcharge the promiſed donatives, which were 
unhappily become neceſſary, he ſold all the 
rich furniture collected by the fooliſh luxury of 
Commodus. 

In a ſhort time the government of the Anto- 
nini was revived. In three months the laws 
reſumed their vigour, the debts were diſcharged, 
the revenue again put on a good footing, and 
even funds in reſerve for public works. So 
abundant are the reſources of œconomy, when 
the expences attendant on vain parade are re- 
trenched. Pertinax found means to increaſe 
the revenue without laying new impoſts. He 
divided the waſte lands among whoever pleaſed 
to cultivate them; and encouraged the improv- 
ers by an exemption from all taxes for ten 


years. He was convinced, and with reaſon, that 
agriculture is an inexhauſtible mine, where the 


proſperity of individuals always conduces to that 
of the ſtate. Ort he | 


wy 


| of 5 3 
1 But the prætorian ſoldiers had contracted too 
y the præ- 


great a reliſh for the pleaſures of licentiouſneſs 
to ſubmit to diſcipline with patience. An em- 
peror, who attempted a reformation was in 
their eyes a tyrant; and they were encouraged 
to revolt even by Lætus himſelf, who had 


made choice of Pertinax only with a view to 
gratify his own ambition. They therefore haſ- 


tened to the palace, and aſſaſſinated that great 
| man, 
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man, who, without making the leaſt ' reſiſtance, 
wrapped himſelf up in his robe, and expired, in- 
voking Jupiter the Avenger. His reign, which 
laſted only three months, deſerves to be immor- 
talized. His death is one of thoſe events which 
originate from a principle productive of a long 
ſeries of unavoidable calamities, 

The world then ſaw an inſtance of the lengths The empire 
to which an unbridled ſoldiery, dead to every con,” FE 
ſenſe of ſhame can proceed. They had: often 
beſtowed the empire for money; they now ſet 
it up to auction. Two bidders ſtood forth, 
Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Pertinax, and 
Didius Julianus, a man of a diſtinguiſhed 
family. The laſt carried it. at the price of 
twenty-five thouſand ſeſterces per man; and 
fear obliged the ſenate to confirm this infa- 
mous bargain, 

The moment that Didius mounted the throne, Three em 


which was thus diſgraced, the. people filled with þ ns 
indignation, caft their eyes on Niger, gover- Dis, N- 
nor of Syria, a general of great reputation, and Seprimius 
invited him to avenge and govern the ſtate , *erus. 
upon which he was proclaimed emperor by his 
troops and acknowledged by all the provinces 
of the Eaft. Had he uſed diligence, his ſuc- 
eeſs would have been infallible and eaſy; but 
While he trifled away the time in too great ſecu- 
rity, a dangerous rival ſtarted up, who made 
the beſt uſe of the critical opportunity. The le- 
gions of Illyria were commanded by Septimius 
Severus, a man who to ambition joined a ſupe- 
rior genius, activity, and addreſs, By bewailing 
the murdeg gf Pertinax, and affecting a deſire 
to bldg” he procured himſelf to be pro- 
| | claimed 
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claimed emperor, without ſeeming to defire it, 
Thus we ſee three emperors at a time, all whoſe 
titles were founded on the nomination of the ſol- 
diers. | | 
Severus Severus marched towards Rome, without meet- 
marches t0 ing with any reſiſtance; for Italy was now unac- 
rids himſelf quainted with war, the armies guarding the fron- 
of Didivs. tiers of the empire, and the prætorian bands be- 
ing rather ſatellites than ſoldiers. Didius, ſtruck 
with conſternation, offered to ſhare the ſovereign- 
ty, and the ſenate, actually made his enemy his 
colleague; but Sevetus rejected the offer of di- 
vided authority. Didius being abandoned by the 
prætorians, who had been gained by his rival, 
was ſoon after condemned by the ſenate, and 
Didius exe- executed, exclaiming, bat crime have I commut- 
cuted. ted? This dotard after having bargained for, and 
purchaſed the empire, imagined himſelf without 
reproach, becauſe in the ſixty- ſix days of which 
his reign conſiſted, he had committed no act of 
barbarity. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
that cuſtom often ſpreads ſo ſtrong an illuſion, as 
to obſcure even the cleareſt truths of morality. 
By ſeeing the donatives, which from motives of 
intereſt were laviſhed by every new emperor on 
the ſoldiers, men acquired the habit of looking 
even upon the imperial dignity as venal. And 
of what could they be aſnamed, when every right 
appeared to be beſtowed by money? If ſuch ex- 
amples be capable of corrupting entire nations, 
how dreadful muſt their infection be on the minds 
of opulent individuals «ko FE. KER2 £ N 
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SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 


EVERUS was dreaded at Rome, and not 133. 
without reaſon. The ſenate having ſent — 
him a deputation from their body, he cauſed gives the ſe- 
them to be 1gnominiouſly ſearched before they —_ _ 
were admitted to his preſence, He received od breais 
them ſurrounded by his guards, but they were gan guards, 
diſmiſſed with marks of his liberality. All the 
pretorian ſoldiers who had been concerned in the 
murder of Pertinax were put to death, and the 
reſt broke and baniſhed from Rome for life, af- 
ter which Severus picked out the flower of his 
legions, and formed from them a new body of 
guards, This was a prudent ſtep, eſpecially if 
it had been in his power to eradicate the depra- 


vity of the old troops. In the modern hiſtory, 


we ſhall ſee more than one prince ſecure his throne 9 
by the ſame ſpirited exertion of authority. | 

The emperor having made his entry at the Fic binds 
head of about ſixty thouſand men, proceeded to as out 2 


the ſenate, laid before them the motives of his b. put «ay 
conduct, promiſed a mild and equitable govern- deach, but 4 
ment, and took an oath to obſerve the laws. breaks it- 
He even propoſed, that a decree ſhould be paſſ- | 
ed, prohibiting him from putting any perſon to 
death without the conſent of the ſenate, under 
pain of being declared a public enemy. But 
though the principles of arbitrary government 
or deſpotiſm had not yet taken root, the power 
of the ſword eaſily made the maſter of the le- 
gions maſter of the ſtate. During the courſe of 
T_— S his 
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his reign, Severus imbrued his hands in the blood 


of a multitude of ſenators. What a difference 


194. 
Niger de- 
ſeated, and 
Kain in Aſia. 


Severus 

rids himſelf 
of Albinus, 
whom he 
had crea:ed 
Cefar. 


is there between the promiſes of a Titus and 
thoſe of a prince who regulates his conduct ſole- 
ly by his own intereſt ! 

Having thus in a ſhort time ſettled affairs at 
Rome, he croſſed into Aſia, where Niger had a 
conſiderable party. Three battles gained by his 
generals, one at Cyzicus, another at Nice in Bi- 
thynia, and the third near Niſſa in Cicilia, ſecur- 
ed to him the poſſeſſion of the empire. Niger 
commanded in perſon at the two laſt, and at that 
of Niſſa was ſlain in the flight, after loſing twen- 
ty thouſand men. Severus was not preſent at 
any of thoſe engagements. It may be obſerved, 
that the Aſiatic troops, like the natives of that 
country, being enervated by the poiſon of luxury, 
commonly made but a weak reſiſtance againſt 
the European legions, which were better diſci- 
plined, and inured to fatigue. Byzantium ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, after a ſiege of three years, 
and the victor marked his progreſs with acts of 
cruelty, as but too often happens in civil wars, 

His ambition required another victim in the 
perſon of Albinus, governor of Britain, who 
might have been a dangerous rival, and whoſe at- 
tempts he had prevented, by pretending to give 
him a ſhare in the empire, having conferred on 
him the title of Cæſar before his departure from 
Rome. But having now nothing to fear on the 
ſide of Aſia, he thought only how to get rid of 
Albinus; and in order to find a pretence for 
cruſhing him, provoked his reſentment, by de- 
priving him of the dignity of Cæſar; when that 

general 
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general ſeeing his ruin determined, cauſed him- 

{elf to be proclaimed emperor, and marched for 

Italy, but was met by Severus, and being de- 197 
feated in a deciſive battle between Lyons and Next of 
Trevoux, laid violent hands on himſelf, The 
emperor, after inſulting his body, ſent his head 
to the ſenate with a menacing letter, in which he 
reproached them with a predilection for a rival 
whom he had made his colleague. Terror then 
appeared to him preferable to that reſpe& which 

equity inſpires ! 

This ſucceſs was followed by dreadful execu- Severne 
tions. Far from imitating the conduct of other faust 
victorious generals, and burning the papers of cruelty, 
Albinus, he examined them with the utmoſt care, Asche 
in order to find the names of the diſaffected. = pg 
Twenty-nine, or according to Spartian, forty- = 

one ſenators, were ſacrified to his ſuſpicions and 
revenge; and perhaps the divine honours which he 
cauſed to be paid to Commodus were a ſtill greater 
outrage againſt that body, But at the ſame time 
he ſo firmly ſecured the affections of the popu- 
lace and the ſoldiery by ſhews, profuſe donatives, 
and the unbounded licentiouſneſs in which he in- 
dulged them, that he was not afraid to return 
into Aſia to oppoſe the Parthians, who had put 
themſelves in motion, and paſſed ſeveral years in 
that country, where he met with ſome fruitleſs 
ſucceſſes. The Arabians obliged him twice to 
raiſe the ſiege of Atra, a city which had baffled 
the arms of Trajan; but none of theſe expediti · 
ons furniſh us with any intereſting particulars. 
With a character ſimilar to that of Tiberius, 1. governed 


ſuſpicious, deceitful, and cruel, Severus fell like * Plana 
S 2 | him, 
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a Tiberius him, into the ſnares of flattery, and had another 
cn dy Sejanus. Plautian, who, as well as the emperor, 
was a native of Africa, had gained an entire 
aſcendancy over him, and inſolently abuſed his 
power. More maſter of the ſtate than his ſove- 
reign, he put to death whom he pleaſed, enrich- 
ed himſelf by rapine, and diſplayed all the haugh- 
tineſs, all the arrogance of an unprincipled aban- 
doned favourite. An officer of juſtice being or- 
dered by the emperor to bring an affair before 
the board, replied, 1 cannot, without an order 
from Plautian. This miniſter being raiſed to the 
higheſt honours, captain of the prætorian guards, 
and con{pl, married his daughter to Caracalla, 
eldeſt ſon of Severus, and who already bore the 
title of Auguſtus, According to Dion Caſſius, 
an eye-witneſs, but a credulous hiftorian, and 
of little judgment, though a ſenator, the pre- 
ſents which he made to his daughter would have 
been ſufficient for fifty queens. 

Falland This honourable match was the cauſe of his 
2 ruin; ſo near are the grandeurs of ambition to 
the precipice. Caracalla mortally hated the mi- 
niſter, and no leſs deteſted a wife who had been 
forced upon him; he therefore forged an accuſa- 
tion againſt Plautian, and found means to make 
him appear guilty, upon which the emperor ſent 
for his favourite; and gave him a gentle repri- 
mand. The other attempted to juſtify himſelf, 
when the young prince attacked him in a fury, 
and having diſarmed him, cauſed him to be put 

to death by a ſoldier in the preſence of Severus. 
206. By this action we may judge of the impetu- 
=— 4 ous and ſavage diſpoſition of Caracalla, between 
whom 
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whom and his brother Geta, an irreconcilable the empe- 
hatred had ſubſiſted from their tendereſt years, Caricalls' 
Both of theſe princes, naturally addicted to every Gets. 


vice, and abandoned to all the exceſſes of de- 
bauchery, were ſtill more corrupted by the do- 
meſtics of the court, the gladiators and players, 
who were their only companions. Severus, find- 
ing his remonſtrances fruitleſs, and being even 
unable to gain upon them by puniſhing their cor- 
ruptors, which, however, was a ſtep he took too 


late, conceived hopes of reforming them by the 


avocations of war. The northern Britons having He takes 


invaded the Roman province, where they com- 5 
mitted great ravages, he embraced that opportu- 
nity with the greater ardor, as old age and diſ- 
| caſe had not weakened his love of glory, and forc- 
ed his way to the northern; extremity; of the 
iſland, through a thouſand difficulties, continual- 
ly haraſſed; by the barbarians, whom he neyer 
could bring to a general engagement. In this ex- 
pedition, which, though, it coſt fifty | thouſand 
men, gained him only a patch of land, he a lit- 
tle extended the boundaries of the province, and 
built a new wall between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde; but the young Auguſtuſes (for Geta had 
likewiſe obtained that title) were neither leſs vi- 
cious nor leſs enemies to each other than before. 


While the emperor was concluding a. treaty He pardons 


with the Britons, Caracalla advanced in fight of 


the two armies to commit a parricide, but was tempred t 
ſtopped: by loud cries; and Severus having with f 


out any emotion finiſhed the affair he was about, 

afterwards ent for his unnatural ſon to his tent, 

and preſenting him with a ſword in the * 
| 0 


. 


which he 
gave to his 
ſons. 


Tertullian 
and other 
authors. 
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of Papinian, captain of the prætorian guards, 
addreſſed him in the following words: If you 
„ are reſolved to be your father's murderer, ex- 
„ ecute your deſign here, or if you dare not ſhed 
* my blood with your own hands, order Papini- 
an to do it. You are his emperor, and he will 
% obey.” However this pathetic remonſtrance 
had little effect; next year the unfeeling monſter 
formed another conſpiracy to dethrone ris father, 
who puniſhed his accomplices, and again ſpared 
his ſon. 

Severus, who at that time laboured under a fit 
of ſickneſs, could not bear up under ſuch a weight 
of afflictions. Finding his death approach, he 
exclaimed, I have been all, and all is nothing. 


Having called for the urn deſtined to receive his 


aſhes, he ſaid, at ſight of it, Thou ſbalt incloſe the 
man whom the world could not contain. It is added, 


that having made his children read the dying 


words of Micipſa to his ſons and Jugurtha, he ap- 
plied to himſelf theſe words: I leave my ſons an 
empire, power ful if they be virtuous, a if they be 
vicious, Yet Dion makes him give the two princes 
a maxim, breathing the moſt violent ſpirit of ty- 
ranny : Enrich the ſoldiers , do not trouble yourſelves 


about the reſt. This emperor who died at York 


in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age, was a man of 


great abilities, but his character was a ſtrange 
mixture of virtues and vices, He loved learning, 
and wrote the hiſtory of his own life in Latin. 
Under this reign, Tertullian c@gppoſed his apo- 
logy for the Chriſtians, againſt whom the ancient 
laws were put in force. We fill your cities, 


vour towns, your ſenate, your armies,” ſays 


# 


he, 
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he, © we leave you only your temples and thea- 
tres.“ A paſlage which puts the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity out of all doubt. Diogenes Laertius, 
Philoſtratus, Solon, and other authors of the ſame 

time, as well as Athenæus, who was cotempora- 

ry with Commodus, ſhew by their writings the 
general decay of good taſte. The period was ar- Decay of 
rived when genius, deſtitute of emulation and 
culture, neglected the good models, and fell into 

a torpor not far removed from barbariſm. 


— —  — ——— 


CARACALLA ed GE T A. 
MACRINUS. _ 


QEVERUS being deſirous to admit his eld- 211, 

\ J-eſt ſon to a ſhare of the empire, who was gg Gs 
known by the name of Baſſianus made him change reign toge- 
it to that of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, a name uud be 
too reſpectable to be aſſociated with the idea of other. 
a tyrant, and therefore the nickname of Caracal- 

la, is preſerved in hiſtory. Geta at firſt reigned 

jointly with his brother, but notwithſtanding a 
ſeeming reconciliation, their mutual hatred dai- 

ly increaſed; and they were conſtantly laying 

ſnares for each other, till at laſt a ſcheme was 
formed of dividing the empire, which project we 

ſhall ſee take place in . future period. The 

elder was to have reigned in the Weſt, and the 
younger in the Eaſt, but their mother, Julia, 
diſſuaded them from an unpopular gs 

. | whic 
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which yet was the only means that could have 
prevented fratricide. 


112. Caracalla cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated 
Caracatl® even in the arms of his mother Julia, and flyin 
his brother. to the prætorian camp, pleaded his cauſe with the 
army, perſuading them that what he had done was 
only from motives of ſelf preſervation. He be- 
ſtowed upon them an immenſe donative, and was 
proclaimed ſole emperor. Surrounded with guards, 
he went to the ſenate, where he vindicated him- 
ſelf as well as he could, and conſented to his bro- 
ther's apotheoſis, ſaying, (as we are told by Spar- 
tian) That fince be was dead be had no objection to 
his being made a god, To gain a character of cle- 
mency, he caufed all the exiles, guilty or inno- 
cent, to be recalled, as if it had been poſſible to 
efface the remembrance of ſo many inſtances of 
heinous wickedneſs which he had committed, and 
to aſſume the appearance of clemency after giv- 
ing the ſtrongeſt proofs of 1 cruelty. - 
He commits The public was ſoon enabled by facts to judge 
elles. of the reality of this clemency ; for all the friends 
of Geta were maſlacred; and if we may credit 
Dion, twenty thouſand people were involved in 
the carnage. Many of the moſt illuſtrious ſena- 
tors fell by the hand of the executioner, and 
Murder of among the reſt Papinian, who had been made 
Fapinian. captain of the prætorian guards by Severus, 
Papinian was ſo reſpected as a civilian, that by 
a law of Valentinian III. his opinion was to be 
followed in caſe the judges were divided. The 
emperor had required of him to make an apo- 
logy for the murder of Geta, to n 
2 inſpir 
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inſpired with virtue and courage, made the fol- 
lowing reply: Ii is not ſo eaſy to juſtify parricide 
as. to commit it; and it is a, ſecond parricide to de- 
fame an innocent perſon after depriving him of life. 
A daughter of Marcus Aurelius, his grandfon 
Pompeianus, the fon of Pertinax, and a couſin- 
german of Caracalla, were reckoned among the 
victims of this cruel tyrant. 

After this we need not be ſurpriſed at any ex. He is malt. 
ceſs committed by Caracalla. The debaſing of al but the 
the coin, rapines, and extortions of all kinds, . 
were but venial treſpaſſes, when compared with 

the horrid enormities of this reign, The proper- 

by the people was devoted to the ſoldiers, for 

they were the tyrant's only ſupport, His mother 
repreſenting to him one day that he had exhauſt- 

ed every means of getting money: ¶ bile I have 

this, replied he, laying his hand on his ſword, 7 
ſball not want money, He granted the privileges Rights of | 
of the city to all the ſubjects of the empire, be- gd e 
cauſe the citizens paid taxes to which the others ll the ſub- 
were not ſubject; and by this means the Roman = 
people were confounded with all the worthleſs 
barbarous inhabitants of the provinces, to gratify 

the ſordid intereſt of the emperor. HY, 

The military expeditions of Caracalla only poetics er- 
ſerve as proofs of his madneſs, He had ſuch an peditiom of 
enthuſiaſtic regard for the memory of Alexander, 
that he wanted to have a Macedonian phalanx, 
and perſecuted the peripatetics out of hatred to 
Ariſtotle, whom he ridiculouſly ſuppoſed to have 
had a ſhare in the death of that hero. He fanci- 
ed that by running over a number of the pro- 
vinces, not as a general, but as a ſoldier, or — 

ther 
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ther by affecting a military life, he was treading 
the ſteps of Alexander, He was dreaded and de- 
ſpiſed by the Gauls, the Germans, the people of 
Aſia and Africa, who were witneſſes of his cruel- 
ty and cowardice. He purchaſed a peace with 
the Germans, and learnt from the Gauls to wear a 
habit called Caracalla, from whence his name was 
derived. He aſſumed the ſurname of Parthicus, 
without having conquered, or even ſeen the Par- 
thians. He treacherouſly maſſacred the people 
of Alexandria in revenge for a piece of raillery. 
The new Alexander was in every thing Caracalla. 
2119. He wanted to get rid of Macrinus, captain of 
Macriovs the prætorian guards, a native of Mauritania, 
and takes Who by aſſiduity and application had raiſed him- 
bis place. ſelf from obſcurity. Macrinus ſaw his danger, 
and prevented it by aflaſſinating the emperor. 
Concealing his guilt, he cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed by the army, and was very ſoon ac- 
knowledged by the ſenate. Caracalla was equally 
abhorred by the citizens, and beloved by the ſol- 
diers, upon whom he laviſhed all his treaſures. 
To. ſoften their regret for the loſs, Macrinus 
cauſed him to be ranked among the gods. Dei- 

fying monſters was no longer a novelty ! , 
_ Thevfurper The uſurper did not long continue to enjoy 
die and od. his good fortune. On the one hand, he made 
ous. himſelf contemptible by beſtowing immenſe 
ſums upon Artabanes king of Parthia, and giv- 
wg himſelf up entirely to the pleaſures of Anti- 
och: on the other, he rendered himſelf odious, 
from affecting to conceal the meanneſs of his ori- 
gin by pride and inſolence. In a word, he could 
not ſatisfy the ſoldiers, who had been accuſtom- 


ed 
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ed to receive immenſe ſums of money as gifts 
from the emperor, and who obeyed him only 
upon that condition. It was become an irreme- 
diable evil, for they had been long convinced 
that with the ſword they could do every thing, 
but nothing without it, 

Mzſa, an ambitious woman, fiſter of the wife 2 


of Severus, occaſioned the revolution. She intro- rt: fer 


troduced her grandſon, the young Heliogabalus, grandion 
prieſt of the Sun, and a relation of Caracalla, Mm" 
She was not aſhamed to report that Heliogabalus proclaimed 
was the fruit of her daughter's adultery with that . 
emperor ; and by her liberalities gained over one 

of the legions that was encamped near Emeſa in 
Phcenicia, the place of his birth. Heliogabalus 

was received and proclaimed by this legion ; and 

the troops ſent. by Macrinus to oppoſe the rebels - 
joined them. Macrinus | himſelf was defeated 

after having declared his rival the enemy of the 
public. He eſcaped from Antioch, and after- 
wards flying acroſs Aſia Minor was taken and 

put to death. A ſcheme of reforming the army 

drew upon him the hatred of the ſoldiers, 


, » I 2 
2 MARIE Ld 
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| HELIOGABALUS. 
12 ALIGULA, Nero, and Domitian ſeem 218. 


to have revived in a youth of fourteen ; or fe . 
rather Heliogabalus aſcended the throne to ex- ter. 
ceed them all. In his letter to the ſenate, he 
aſſumed all the titles of ſovereign authority, which 
till then had never been done even by the tyrants, 


with- 
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without a decree of that body. He proclaimed 
himſelf the imitator of Auguſtus and Marcus 
Aurelius, while his head was filled only with 
follies, and his heart was a mixture of infamous 
wickedneſs and meanneſs, 

Before he quitted Aſia, not ſatisfied with put- 
ting to death the moſt illuſtrious adherents of 
Macrinus, he killed with his own hand his gover- 
nor Gannys, to whom he was chiefly indebted 
for his ſucceſs; and placed all his confidence in. 

_ Eutychien, a worthleſs buffoon, upon whoſe head 
he heaped the firſt honours of the ſtate. Looking 
with contempt upon the Roman garb, he ſubſti- 
tuted ſilk and embroidery in its ſtead, and what- 
ever effeminate luxury could conceive that was 

nagnihcent and voluptuous. On his arrival at 
Rome he introduced his grandmother Mæſa into 
the ſenate, where ſhe vated as a member: a ſin- 

lar example in this hiſtory. He inſtituted a 
temale ſenate to judge of faſhions, carriages, and 
ſuch trifles. Every year he changed his wife: 
he perſonated a woman, and. was married to a 
ſlave, to whom he reſigned his authority, and 
publicly plunged into ſuch horrid debauchery as 
1s too ſhocking to mention, If hiſtorians have 
greatly exaggerated, ſuch exaggerations could 
only have been made of a monſter. 

A mad ſuperſtition completed the meaſure of 
his abominable exceſſes; and the profane Helio- 
balus ſtript all the temples in favour of the 
yrian god, to whom he was high prieſt, with an 
intention to introduce the worthip of that deity 
inſtead of Jupiter himſelf, He cauſed the ſtatue 
of a goddeſs to be brought from Carthage to 
| | marry 
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marry her to his god; and the nuptials coſt him 
an immenſe ſum. It is ſaid that he ſacrificed 
children to his favourite divinity ; that in ho- 
nour of him he ſubmited to circumciſion, and 
thought the office of high prieſt to him the great- 
eſt poſſible Ggnty 3 in one word, from his fan- 
taſtical ſuperſtition, he was looked upon by ſome 
le as ridiculous, by others as ſacrilegious. 

As it was foreſeen that his reign could not be 


of long duration, he had been obliged to adopt 22 
of 


his couſin Alexianus, known by the name 


Alexander Severus. The new Cæſar was very 
ſoon the object of his furious malice, and he made 


ſeveral attempts to aſſaſſinate him: but the pre- 


torian guards revolted in favour of Alexander, 
and put to death Heliogabalus, at the age of 
eighteen, together with his mother Sotmis. He 
was the thirteenth emperor that died a violent 
death, and moſt of his ſucceſſors ended their 
days in the ſame manner; but however ambition 
ſtill continued to aſpire to the ſame honours, and 
tyranny to provoke human vengeance. We ſee 
deſpotiſm prevail in Turkey in theſe days, but 
we ſee no inſtances of ſuch dreadful reigns. The 
Turks pay a regard to morals, but the generali- 
ty of the Romans at that time paid none. We 
cannot too much inſiſt upon this as one of the 
chief cauſes of the happineſs or miſery of nations. 
Whoever has a regard for his children or his 
country, muſt be ſenſible that virtue ought to 
be the principal object of his attention. May 
vernments learn om hiſtory that to have ſub- 
jects worthy of ſerving their king and country, 
men muſt be made virtuous. | 
ALEX 
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ALEXANDER S EVER U S. 


222. LEXANDER, who was only thirteen 
— — years of age, from his youth and the poſ- 
not 


ub- ſeſſion of the imperial throne, was more than com- 
— * monly expoſed to ſeduction; but an excellent diſ- 
poſition carefully improved, can profit even by 
vicious examples and become more zealouſly at- 
tached to a life of virtue. His grandmother Mæ- 
ſa, and Mamea, his mother, preſerved him from 
the ſnares of flattery, by keeping improper ſoci- 
ety at a diſtance, They formed a council for 
him, conſiſting of ſixteen reſpectable ſenators, 
among whom were the famous civilians Ulpia- 
nus and Paulus. The laws were. at laſt to re- 
ſume their authority, or rather only to have that 
appearance, for they do not really govern but 
when they have poſſeſſion of the hearts of the 
le, 

ne virtues. Juſtice and mercy, moderation and ſteadineſs, 
| hiberality and ceconomy, zeal and prudence, with 
all the virtues of good princes, were to be found 
| in Alexander's government, It is enough to ſay, 
| that he had that maxim continually before his 
5 eyes which the Chriſtian religion has rendered ſa- 
cred, Do unto others that which thou wouldſt they 

ſhould do unto thee. 
The captain His giving the captains of-the prætorian guards 
of the Pra- 1 place in the ſenate was certainly impolitic, for 
by that means their office, which had already 
too great influence, added the civil to the mili- 
tary power, and they became judges in the moſt 
important cauſes either in the name of the prince, 


or 
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or conjointly with him. This change was in- 
tended to prevent ſenators from being judged by 
knights; and the great merit of Ulpianus, who 
was at that time captain, made the emperor loſe 
ſight of what might be apprehended from the 
ſame power devolving upon his ſucceſſors. 

A habit of unbridled licentiouſneſs had put Licentiou(- 
an end to all ſubordination in the pretorian — 
guards, and every attempt to reſtore diſcipline. guards. 
occaſioned a mutiny. Ulpianus, the friend and 
miniſter of Alexander, was killed in one of theſe 
ſeditions, Dion the hiſtorian, who commanded 
in Pannonia, from his zeal to effect a reformati - 
on, became the next object of their hatred; and 
they had the inſolence to demand his head: but 
this inſult only ſerved to procure him new ho- 
nours, The emperor made him his colleague 
in the conſulſhip, but at the ſame ume adviſed 
him to withdraw, upon which he retired to his 
native country Bithynia. So much was govern- 
ment fettered by military licentiouſneſs. 

A very important revolution, in which Rome Artazertes 
was deeply intereſted, took place about this time, Pagan d. 
and greatly changed the face of affairs in the pire. 
Eaſt, The Parthian empire, which had been 
eſtabliſhed by Arſaces in the year of Rome 502, 
notwithſtanding the violent ſhocks which it had 
ſuſtained from the conquerors of the world, ſtill 
preſerved its independence, and the Parthians 
might boaſt their being invincible; but they ſud- The par- 
denly diſappeared as if they had been ſwallowed tbiaos dif- 
up by another power. Artaxerxes, a Perſian hero 
animated with the ancient glory of his country, 
and ambitious to reſtore the throne of Cyrus to 
its former ſplendor, revolted againſt Artabanes, 


the 
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the laſt king of Parthia, gained three victories, 
and at laſt killed him. He made himſelf maſter 
of the empire of Arſaces, which had ſubſiſted for 
more than four hundred and ſeventy-five years, 
and contained at that time eighteen kingdoms or 
large provinces: the Perſian name once more 
emerged from that obſcurity into which it had 
been plunged by the viciſſitude of human affairs 
after having ſhone contpicuous for ages. Is not 


this eaſily accounted for — that the Per- 
ſians were only the ſame people with the Par- 
thians, that their courage had been whetted by 
their wars with Rome, and at the utmoſt it was 
ſcarce any thing but a change of name? 
Artaxerxes, elated with power and ſucceſs, 
undertook to make war againſt the Romans. He 
claimed Meſopotamia, Syria, and Aſia Minor to 
the Egean ſea, as the conqueſts of Cyrus and 
appendages of the Perſian empire. It is ſurpriſ- 
ing to ſee titles which had been forgotten for 
ages revived upon ſuch pretenſions; but every 
title is ſufficient in the eyes of ambitious con- 
querors. Though they are ingenious in finding 
pretences, is not their real right reſted upon 
force? The Romans ſcarcely knew a better 
founded title; and at laſt the ſame ſcourge which 
they had employed againſt ſo many nations, was 
turned againſt themſelves. | 
Alexander 'marched againſt the Perſians, and 
one of his legions having mutinied, he had the 


oppoſe him, Courage to break them for an example to the 


reſt. Citizens, cried he, lay down your arms and 

retire. The mutineers obeyed, but in a ſhort 

time the legion was reſtored. Attentive to pre- 

ſerve diſcipline, he always mixed clemency and 
I 


mild- 
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mildneſs with its neceſſary ſeverities. If it had 
not been for the univerſal degeneracy which pre- 
vailed at that time, his conduct could not have 
failed of ſucceſs. "= | 

According to Herodian and all the Eaſtern Contradic- 
writers, Alexander was totally defeated by the cd by 
Perſians, while Lampridius ſays, that he gained different 
a complete victory. This writer mentions a a 
ſpeech of the emperor to the ſenate, in which he 
tells them, that the enemy had ſeven hundred 
elephants, eighteen hundred chariots armed 
with ſcythes, a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand horſe, beſides other troops, and that the 
whole were cut in pieces. He declares that he 
extracted this ſpeech from the regiſters of the 
ſenate. Notwithſtanding the contrary evidences, 
he 1s generally believed upon his word. But 
Lampridius, Herodian,  Capitolinus, Eutropius 
and in general all the writers of the augyft hiſtory 
are ſo full of blunders, contradictions, and falſe- 
hoods, that it is difficult to rely upon any of 
them; and the preſent is a remarkable inſtance 


of the uncertainty into which we are frequently 
thrown by bad hiſtorians. | 


The Germans having begun to lay waſte the WariaGer- 

country of Gaul, the emperor returned to Rome , "7 

and after triumphing over the Perſians ſet out 

for Germany, From the beginning of this un- 

fortunate expedition, he experienced what a ſlen - 

der influence virtue has over the minds of ſoldiers 

who are averſe from diſcipline and accuſtomed to 

ſeditious cabals, _ ; ENS 2 
One of the principal officers of the army was 238. 

Maximin, born in Thrace, of Gothic deſcent ; Mavmin 


of Gothic 
he had been a ſhepherd in his youth, but turned vrign, 


. 'T g ſoldier = 


* 
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a deſign to 
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ſoldier in the reign of Severus, and was advanced 


Alexander, to the rank of tribune by Heliogabalus, Alex- 


and cauſes 
him to be 


ander employed him to diſcipline the new troops 


aſſafnated. that joined him from Pannonia. His gigantic 


Sellers of 
ſmoke. 


ſize, prodigious ſtrength, courage, aſſiduity, 


and attention to military duties altogether con- 
tributed to his riſe. This barbarian (he ſtill de- 
ſerves the appellation) even dared to aſpire to the 
throne ; fomented that ſpirit of revolt with which 
the ſoldiers were always animated; repreſented 
Alexander as a prince void of ſpirit, under fe- 
male dominion, for his mother never left him; 
incited their thirſt for thoſe donatives which al- 
ways attended the acceſſion of a new emperor ; 
and at laſt by their means committed an execra- 
ble parricide. The virtuous Alexander was mur- 
dered when he was only twenty-ſix years of age. 
That veneration which Alexander ſhewed for 
great men of every kind (a certain proof of merit) 
was ſuch, that there was a fort of adoration paid 
to them in his palace. Jeſus Chriſt was honoured 
there among the ſages, but he likewiſe aſſociated 
with him Apollonius Tyanzus. One of his prin- 
cipal cares was never to beſtow honours upon any 
but ſuch as he eſteemed deſerving: and to ſell 
them he thought deteſtable. Y/boever purchaſes, 
faid he, muſt likewiſe ſell; and we cannot puniſb 
any one for ſelling, after having given him leave to 
purchaſe. Notwithſtanding his clemency, he did 
not ſpare robbers of the public, extortioners, nor 
that kind of court thieves who were called /e/lers 
of ſmoke. Theſe laſt carried on a traffic of their 
real or pretended credit, and extorted money 
ſometimes by the hope of favours and ſometimes 


by a dread of ill offices. 


7 SY We 
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We now approach that unhappy period when They fk 
the human mind, without cultivation, without angst. 
judgment, and deprived of the light of ſcience, 
will ſeem to be likewiſe deprived of r᷑aſon. The 
laws ready to fink into a chaos, every thing de- 
cided by the ſword, and barbarity increaſed by 
the ſucceſs of barbarians. The great civilians 1.,6 d- 
diſappeared. After Papinian, Ulpian, Paulus, lan-. 
and Modeſtinus the diſciple of Ulpian, juriſ- 
prudence with philoſophy and all reliſh for 
learning was eclipſed. Dion Caſſius is the laſt DioaCafius 
tolerable hiſtorian of that time, if we may give ns a 
the title of hiſtorian ta a man of a credulous, ſu- 
perſtitious temper, who mixes abſurd fictions 
with facts, which he corrupts. A great part of his 
hiſtory is loſt, which has been ſupplied by his 
epitomizer Xiphilinus, a writer of the eleventh 
century, but ſtill more ignorant than Dion. We 
ſhall give a haſty ſketch of whatever can be in- 
tereſting in the hiſtory of thoſe times of ignorance 
and confuſion. | INES, 


Succeſſers of ALEXANDER SEVERUS, 
40 the acceſſion of AURELIAN. 


* 


N the courſe of fifty years {olowing the death Preadful 
of Alexander, thers are reckoned more than — 2 
fifty Cæſars, who with that title, either lawful, jy years, 
or uſurped, made their appearance to contend 
for the imperial throne. Proclaimed, and then 
murdered by their ſoldiers, they were. the 'ſport- 
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of fortune and of cruelty. What was called 


the Roman empire at that time, as Monteſquieu, 
obſerves, was, a kind of irregular republic, 
&* almoſt ſuch as the ariſtocracy of Algiers, where 
the ſupreme power being in the hands of the 
“ military, they make or unmake at their plea- 
« ſure a chief magiſtrate, whom they call the 


jo „ Dey; and, perhaps, it may be regarded as a 


« general rule, that in ſome reſpects military go- 
„ -yernments are rather republican than monar- 
s chical.” The government | eſtabliſhed by 
Auguſtus being founded ſolely on military pow- 
er, could not fail to degenerate in like manner, 
when the army, being corrupted, had learnt that 
they were maſters of the empire. Let us always 
endeavour to trace great revolutions from their 
ſource. 1 | * 
Maximin being proclaimed by the army, and 
acknowledged by the ſenate, who could do no- 


thing to oppoſe him, carried to the throne all 


the natural barbarity of his temper, ſtill more 
irritated by ſeeing that the people remembered 
the lowneſs of his origin; and his cruelties were 
immediately followed by conſpiracies. Part X 
the army named another emperor, who was aſ- 
ſaſſinated a few days after. After ſome victo- 


ries gained over the Germans, the Daci, and 


Sarmatians, his tyranny became more violent ; 
the nobles were maſlacred, and the people op- 


preſſed without mercy. 


At laſt a rebellion broke out in Africa. 


Gordian, proconſul of that province, a man 


of illuſtrious birth, rich, and univerſally be- 


loved, was there proclaiined joint emperor with 


his ſon, The election was confirmed at Ro 
| * an 
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and Maximin declared a public enemy by the 
ſenate ; but the governor of Numidia, who was 
an enemy of the Gordians, attacked and de- 
ſtroyed them. | | f 
Maximus and Balbinus were appointed to 238. 
ſucceed them by the ſenate, and the young Mama, 
Gordian was added, as Cæſar, by the people. 
Maximin, breathing revenge, drew near Italy; 
but, while he was engaged in the ſiege of 
Aquileia, he and his ſon were murdered by the 


pretorian guards. He was commonly called a 


Buſiris, or a Cyclop; but theſe odious names 


did not ſufficiently expreſs the hatred inſpired 


by his tyranny, 


An equitable government began to leſſen the Maximus 
public calamities, but the prætorian guards very au H 


ſoon blaſted theſe hopes. Provoked at ſeeing 


emperors who were not of their creation, and 


dreading the puniſhment they deſerved, they 
ruſhed into the palace, while the people were 


at the games, and ſeizing Maximus and Bal- 


* 


binus, dragged them through the ſtreets, while 
they loaded them with blows and inſults, and 
at laſt put them to death with the greateſt barba- 
rity. The emperor's guards, or rather the maſ- 
ters of the empire, no longer performed any 


other exploits. 
To preſerve themſelves from being puniſhed, Myſithens 


governs 


they carried off to their camp young Gordian — 


III. then thirteen years of age, an amiable under Gor- 


prince, who was readily acknowledged both by . 


ſenate and people. Eunuchs, and ſelf intereſted 
courtiers, who at firſt governed in his name, 
would have brought upon him the popular ha- 
tred by their acts of injuſtice, if he _ = 

choſen 
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choſen an-able virtuous miniſter in the perſon of 
Myſitheus, the captain of the prætorian guards, 
whoſe daughter he married, In the mean time, 
Sepor re- Supor, the ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes, who inherited 
Tur dest his power, and reſolved to proſecute his great de- 
of Myſi- ſigns, kindled the war in the Eaſt, and ſeized Me- 
ches. ſopotamia. Gordian ſet out to attack him, and 
having repulſed him, retook Niſibis, which was 
at that time the capital of the country; but 
having loſt Myſitheus, the author of his ſucceſs, he 
choſe in his room Philip, a treacherous ambitious 
Arab, of the loweſt extraction, who like Maxi- 
min, did not heſitate to raiſe himſelf by a moſt 
atrocious crime. 


244 The new captain of the prætorian guards was 
— brag not aſhamed to attempt the ruin of his benefac- 
prztorian tor, and withheld the proviſions of the army on 
>. purpoſe to ſtir up a mutiny. By inſinuating 


empire. that it was the emperor's fault, and that he was 

incapable of governing, he wrought ſo far upon 

the minds of the people, that they obliged Gor- 

dian to receive him as a colleague and tutor, 

after which he completed his treachery by cauſ- 

ing Gordian to be ſecretly murdered, and then 
pretended to reſpect his memory. 

Decius em» One crime always leads to another. Philip 

1 ſcarcely gat back to Rome, after having con- 

up bineg. cluded a peace with Sapor, and thought himſelf 

firmly ſeated on the throne, when the armies in 

Syria and Mæſia choſe two emperors, Jotapian 

and Marinus, both of whom very ſoon became 

the victims of their ambition. The legions in 

Pannonia and Mæſia next proclaimed Decius, 

who immediately ſet out to attack his rival, 


when Philip and his ſon were both killed in an 
| | action 
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action near Verona, Eccleſiaſtical writers all 
that he was a Chriſtian, but it is of little conſe- 
quence to religion whether it remain in doubt 
or be proved: it is of greater importance to 
morals to obſerve that Philip puniſhed with ſeve- 
rity whoever were guilty of unnatural crimes. 
They were ſo public, and ſo frequent in Rome, 
that Alexander durſt not prohibit them. A tax 
was paid into the treaſury for the privilege of 
indulging in ſuch ſhameful proſtitutions. 

Decius was remarkable for the perſecution of 24. 6. 
the church during his reign. The Chriſtians j, whe Ba- 
have repreſented him as a tyrant, and the Pa- nude. 
gans as a prince deſerving the higheſt encomiums, 

An irruption of the Goths, a people whom we Rebellions 
ſhall have frequent opportunities of mentioning *, r 
obliged him to arm. Priſcus, who was believed 
to be the emperor's brother, joined theſe. barba- 
rians, and loſt his life in attempting to uſurp 
the empire, Gallus, with ſimilar views of am- 
bition, led Decius into an ambuſcade, where he 
was killed by the Goths after a reign of two 
ears. 
r Gallus in his turn was killed by his ſoldiers civil wars. 
fighting againſt Emilianus, who contended 
with him for the empire. Emilianus fell in the 
ſame manner, marching againſt his competitor 
Valerian, who had hitherto been reckoned a 
worthy man, and a good magiſtrate, but be- 
came a very weak emperor. The barbarians trryptions 
on all ſides poured upon the provinces, which pf te bar- 


I ſhall give an account of the Goths and other barba- 
rous conquerors, when their incurſions have more important 
conſequences, and when they are upon the point of eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves in the empire, | 


K—ꝓ—————— e eee 


were 
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were too much expoſed to their attempts from 

what they had ſuffered by civil wars, the march- 

ing of armies, and the confuſion which naturally 

followed ſuch frequent changes of ſovereigns. 
Valeriau's generals gained ſeveral victories over 

them in Gaul and Illyria; but ſwarms of Scy- 

thians laid waſte Aſia Minor, and took Trebi- 

zond, Chalcedon, Nice and Nicomedia. .Sapor at 

the ſame time gained ſome conqueſts and even 
pillaged Antioch. The emperor marched into 

that country, and having loſt a battle, ſued for a 

- . 260. peace, He went to negotiate in perſon with Sa- 
Vale ſrilo- Por Without having taken any precaution, and 
| ner by Sa- being made priſoner, was treated as a ſlave till 
| er his death, after a captivity of at leaſt three years. 


| | Noble Co The nobleneſs of his ſentiments ſhines forth 


= 


lena o in one inſtance, which deſerves to be mentioned, 
Aurelian. the rather that for a long time we ſcarcely ſee 
| any veſtige of virtue. Fe had nominated the 
famous general Aurelian to be conſul, who being 
poor, and not in circumſtances to treat the people 
with games and to defray the cuſtomary expences 
of that office, Valerian commanded. that they 
ſhould be paid out of the public treaſure, and 
wrote the order in the following terms: W Äa have 
named Aurelian conſul. © By his poverty be is great, 
' greater than any other , but as he is not in a fitua- 
tion to ſupport the expence, you ſhall give him, Cc. 


Admirable expreſſions, but of no effect in a cor- 
rupt age! e | 


Nothing be Gallienus, the ſon of Valerian, being choſen 
miſery and 


and emperor, far from being deſirous of the honour 
rebellions 5 8 0 
during the Of revenging the ill treatment of his father, and 
reign is. freeing him from priſon, ran into every excels 
mus. of debauchery, while plague, wars, famine, re- 


bellions, 
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bellions, contempt of the laws and other dread- 
ful calamities ſet the empire in combuſtion. The 
tranſactions of this reign form a diſmal chaos up- 
on which it would be fruitleſs to attempt to throw 
any lights; it was nothing but a continuation of 
ravages by the barbarians, and inſurrections of 
the army. | 
A crowd of rebels aſſumed the title of empe- Emperors 
rors Trebellius reckons no leſs than thirty, but nr 
Crevier reduces them to eighteen. Poſthumus, number. 
who reigned ſeven years in Gaul, with all the "om 
qualities of a great prince, deſerves to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt ; he repulſed the Germans, 
and according to cuſtom was murdered by his 
ſoldiers, FTE | 
Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, or chief of a ogenatne- 
tribe of Saracens, was ſtill more famous. That — 8 
hero, attached to the emperor and 1 by Sa- 
por, continued without remiſſion to fight againſt 
the Perſians, and carried the terror of his arms even 
to their capital Cteſiphon in Aﬀyria. Gallienus 
created him Auguſtus, a title of which he ſhared 
the honours with his wife the famous Zenobia ; 
but he unhappily fell a ſacrifice to domeſtic trea- 
chery, in which Zenobia was ſuſpected of having 
acted a part. She governed as queen of the Eaſt, 
in the name of her children, afſuming all the 
badges of imperial dignity and exerciſing the au- 
thority but without being recognized by Gallienus, 
Gallienus was at that time in Illyria oppoſing «6s. 
the barbarians, when Aureolus, a Dacian, a ee 
worthleſs inſolent man, cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor in Italy, and obliged him to re- 
turn. Marcian and Claudius, two brave officers 


with 


to the du- 
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with whom he left the command of the army, re- 
pulſed the Goths or Scythians; for they are 
equally well known by either name, and having 


- rejoined Gallienus, they conſpired againſt him, 


and cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. He rendered 
himſelf ſo execrable by his cruelty and debau- 
chery that he was loaded with curſes by the peo- 
ple, though at the ſame time his murderers 
thought proper to procure him the apotheoſis. 
Intoxicated with infamous pleaſures and totally 
inſenſible to every thing elſe, when he was in- 
formed that the Egyptians had revolted, he cold- 
ly replied ; Very well, cannot we live without the 
linen of Egypt ? and being told that Gaul was like- 
wiſe loſt : 1s the republic loſt becauſe we can bave no 
more ſtuffs of Arras? | 


He reduced The ſenators in particular were offended with 


him for having prohibited them from all military 


ties of ma- authority: an unexampled innovation. However, 


Glorious 
reign of 


Claudius, 


they were accuſtomed to prefer the peaceful du- 
ties of the magiſtracy to the dangers inſeparable 
from a military life: and here begins the diſtinc- 
tion between the robe and the ſword, which had 
been hitherto unknown. A dread of the ſenators 
having too great an influence in the army occa- 
ſioned this change; but adventurers, robbers, 
and barbarians daily made themſelves emperors. 
Claudius by the uſe he made of power ſhewed 
that he was worthy of the ſovereignty, and if his 
reign had not been too ſhort he might be com- 
red with Trajan. Aureolus, who maintained 
bis power in Milan, offered terms of peace, which 


not being able to obtain, he ventured an engage- 


ment, and was killed. Tetricus had po * 
Y | 8 
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of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and the emperor 
was prevented from turning his arms againſt him 
by a dreadful irruption of the Goths, The war \ruption of 
againſt Tetricus, ſaid he nobly, only concerns me, into Europe. 
and the other is the war of the ſtate. Above three 
hundred thouſand of theſe barbarians having 
made a fruitleſs attempt to ſettle in Aſia, had 
croſſed the Helleſpont and laid ſiege to Theſſa- 
lonica. According to Zonaras, a body of their 
troops took poſſeſſion of Athens, and intended to ue leave 
burn all the books in that place, but were diſſuad- ria cher 
ed by one of their number, from a reflexion books. 
which is more ſolid than may appear at firſt ſight, 
though in ſome reſpects falſe : he alleged that the 
Gr by dedicating their time to reading, ne- 
glected the art of war, and therefore were more 
eaſy to be conquered. Upon the arrival of Clau- Cladiude- 
dius, the Goths withdrew from Theſſalonica, and dies. 
when he purſued them to, the Danube, where he 

came up with them and cut their army. in pieces. 
Few more memorable victories have been known. 
Claudius died of an infectious diſtemper at Sir- 
mium after a reign of three years, by which miſ- 
fortune the. empire loſt an excellent prince, who 
perhaps would have ſhared the fate of! the tyrants, 


—  —  — —  — — 
U E L. 


| LAUDIUS was ſucceeded by Aurelian, a * 
man already diſtinguiſhed, and capable of war of 
ſupplying the late emperor's place, at leaſt in the teten 


againſt the 


department of war, He was ſoon freed from barbarians. 


. Quin- 
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Quintillus, the brother of Claudius (who had 
beed proclaimed by ſome troops,) but was beaten 
near Placentia by the barbarians, who were much 
more formidable enemies, and, notwithſtanding 
their defeats, had poured like a deluge into Ita- 
ly. However, he ſoon revenged his loſſes by 
8 victories, which were followed by a peace. 
Rome having been filled with conſternation, he 
undertook to rebuild its walls, and make it a 
place of ſtrength. He encreaſed its circuit to 
fifty miles, and his plan was completed by Pro- 
bus. The war againſt Zenobia now called him 
into the Eaſt. | 
* This ambitious heroine, politic, chaſte, and 
Zenobia, learned, a pupil of the celebrated Longinus, had 
who is ug ſeized upon Egypt, and made herſelf miſtreſs not 
Aken pct. only of Cappodocia but Bithynia, from which 
foner. there was an eaſy paſſage into Europe. Her views 
extended to the conqueſt of the whole Roman 
empire, and her courage equalled her vaſt ideas. 
But the ſuperiority of the European to the Aſia- 
tic troops was one day to prove her ruin. Aure- 
lian, having driven her from Antioch, and de- 
feated her army at Emeſa, purſued and beſieged 
her in Palmyra, à city equally ſtrong and mag- 
nificent, and furniſned with large magazines of 
proviſions. Having written to Zenobia in an 
imperious ſtile, he received a very haughty an- 
ſwer ; however, after a long ſiege, the city be- 
ginning to feel all the horrors of famine, that 
princeſs fled to ſolicit ſuccours from the Perſians, 
but was taken priſoner on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and brought to Aurelian, who, in a 
rage, reproaching her for the inſolence with 
which ſhe had treated the Roman emperors : 


Jac- 
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J acknowledge you for emperor, ſaid ſhe, becauſe you { | 
know how to conquer ; Gallienus, and thoſe who re- | 1 
ſembled him, I did not think worthy of the name. | 

The victor ſpared her life, but he put Longi- Peath of 
nus to death, as author of the letter which ſhe er 
had addreſſed to him. It is a ſtain on the glory 
of this emperor to have dipped his hands in the 
blood of a man of letters, who 1s ſtill admired 
for his treatiſe on the Sublime, Palmyra havin | 
again revolted after Aurelian had paſſed the Boſ- 
phorus, he returned and gave it up to tillage. 

Tetricus ſtill reigned in Gaul, but haraſſed The whole 


with perpetual ſeditions, he ſighed for a private — en Wh 
ſtation, and in a manner threw himſelf into the Aurclian. Fl 


arms of Aurelian, ſubmitting at diſcretion imme- 
diately after the beginning of an engagement at 
Chalons ſur Marne, by which the empire was re- 
united. Aurelian's triumph (deſcribed by Vo- His tü- 1 

iſcus) was uncommonly magnificent. Zeno- * | | 
bia and Tetricus ſhone among the priſoners, and 1 
both were afterwards treated with clemency, 
Zenobia lived at Rome as a private lady of qua- 
lity, and Tetricus had a command in Italy, I. 
is more glorious, ſaid Aurelian to him, 10 be gover- 
nor of a ſmall diſtrict in Italy, than to reign b 
the Alps. Things have much changed ſince and 
in conſequence mens opinions. 1 

After ſo many ſucceſſes equally brilliant and He is elated 
rapid, he ſeemed to forget his former modeſty. — * 
He had refuſed his wife a robe of filk, ſaying 
that it was ſhameful to purchaſe a piece of ſtuff 

for its weight in gold. But he himſelf begun to 

wear embroidered garments adorned with pre- 

cious ſtones ; he alſo aſſumed the diadem, which 

es | no 
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no emperor had ventured to do before him, and 
on his medals we ſee the titles of Lord and God. 
Though naturally prone to ſeverity, he endea- 
voured to gain the affections of the people by 
donatives, and changed the ordinary diſtributi- 
ons of corn into preſents of bread and clothes; to 
which he would have added wine, had not ſome 
perſon ſhrewdly remarked, that then nothing 
would be wanting but to furniſh the people with 
poultry. Theſe dangerous donatives had been 
long eſtabliſhed from motives of intereſt and am- 
bition, and their effects were to make the people 
craving, lazy and infolent. A good government 
will find employment for the poor, not ſuffer 
them to languiſh in idleneſs. It was a faying of 
Aurelian, Nothing ſo good humoired as the people 
after a hearty meal. Burt that very people grew 
furious when their caprices were not ſatisfied, and 
they inſiſted upon being ſupported at the public 
expence, without doing any thing uſeful to the 
ſtare, which was an inexhauſtible ſource of diſor- 
ders. | 
While Aurelian thus courted the populace, he 
did not neglect the affairs of government. Or- 
der and juſtice were maintained, and crimes ſe- 
verely puniſhed ; he did not ſpare thoſe unfeeling 
men who, under pretence of zeal for the encreaſe 
of the revenue, oppreſſed the people; he cauſed 
his own ſlaves to be tried before the ordinary 
courts, and made wiſe regulations againſt abuſes. 
He is cenfured as being too ſevere, but if we 
examine his conduct, and reflect on the moderati- 
on with which he treated his enemies, we ſhall 
find that this reproach is leſs owing to real cruelty 
than the licentiouſneſs of his age. 


After 
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After a ſecond viſit to Gaul, where he rebuilt N 
the antient town of Genabum, which from his bs Aurelia. 


own name he called Aurelianum (Orleans) and 
founded Dijon, from motives of prudence, he 
abandoned Dacia, a conqueſt of Trajan ſituated 
to the north of the Danube, tranſporting the inha- 
bitants into Mæſia, and made that river the 
boundary of the empire. Having reſolved to re- 
venge on the Perſians the injuries received from 
Sapor, he had marched into Thrace, and was 
ready to paſs the Boſphorus when he was aſſaſſi- 
nated, in conſequence of a conſpiracy formed 
againſt him by one of his ſecretaries, Mneſtheus, 
who having fallen under the emperor's ſuſpicion, 
was afraid of being puniſhed. The death of this 


278. 
hero excited the wrath of the ſoldiers againſt the - e is wo 


murderers; and a temple was erected to him up- 
on the ſpot where he fell. 7 875 | 


—— — — 


TACITUS.—PROBUS, &c. 
T DIOCLESIAN.. 


of Aurelian had impreſſed a dread upon 


(1) HETHER the victories and firmneſs The amy 


and (ſenate 


refer to each 


ambitious minds, or the army had learned in his other the 


reign to keep within the bounds of their duty ; 
or rather none of the competitors could gain their 
ſuffrages, and the principal officers had engaged 
in an odious conſpiracy ; they by a kind of pro- 
digy referred the election of an emperor to the 
ſenate, which unqueſtionably from timidity re- 

| erred 
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ferred back the choice to the army. More than 
ſix months elapſed while three meſſages of the 
ſame kind paſſed between them, and no uſurper 
ſtarted up. At laſt the ſenate pitched upon Ta- 
citus, one of their own body, a man advanced 
in years, and eminent for his virtues, who with 

reluctance accepted ſo dangerous a ſtation. 
Virtwous Dhhe firſt care of this price was to reſtore the 
—_— — ſenate: to its ancient dignity. He gave. the pri- 
vilege of receiving ambaſladors, of making laws, 
of naming proconſuls, of judging without appeal, 
and looked upon it as the arbiter of peace and 
war. This body hoped that the change would 
be laſting, ſo prone are ſocieties as well as indi- 
_ viduals, to feed themſelves. with deluſive hopes. 
+ Tacitus having ſolicited the conſulſtiip for his bro- 
ther, and meeting with a repulſe from the ſena- 
tors, inſtead of complaining, ſaid with an air of 
ſatisfaction: They know what prince they have made 
| choice of, ED $5.6: 4 Ws = 
Hi reſet He ordered all the libraries to be provided with 
the biſtorian the works of the great hiſtorian whoſe name he 
aodthe good bore, And whoſe kindred he thought an honour, 
ee Thi was ot vanity, but the zeal of a good 
| prince, becauſe nothing can be better calculated 
than ſuch works to inſpire a horror for vice and 
tyranny. He erected a temple to the Deified Em- 
Perors, in which honours were to be paid to the 
memory of princes really eſtimable, upon which 
- occaſion it was wittily and juſtly obſerved, that 
all their names might be engraved on the ſtone 
_ ofa ring. 8 : . 
26. During the interregnum the Goths or Scy- 
thians had overrun Aſia; but the emperor 
marched in perſon and diſperſed them. * 
| he 


W 
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he had committed the adminiſtration to one of 
his relations, unworthy of that truſt, 'who was 
murdered. for his acts of violence; and the mur+ 
derers thinking that they could not eſcape puniſh- 
ment but by the commiſſion of a blacker crime, 
deſtroyed Tacitus hienfelf, ee — A 
virtues.” : 
The troops ſoon Mantel that theis * to — 
the ſenate after the death of Aurelian was the ef- who de- 
fect of circumſtances, not real moderation. Two N | 
armies choſe two empetors, -FLOR1 aNvs;: bro- 
ther of Tacitus, and Pxonbs, a man of uncom- 
mon merit, deſcended, of an obſcure family iu 
Pannonia, but worthy of ſueceeding tlie Trajans. 
Reflect: maturely, ſaid he, to the ſoldiers, you'll 
die dſſcuntented with your clvice; I cannot flatter 
you ; Yu they paid no regard to his, remion- 
ſoon after 08 eine 
— they had red to ſo great 
Probut 432 ves n and cagerly ſubmitted to | 
Bc | 
3 wrote to Sha ſenate in reſpe The ſenate 
terms, laying before them the ſtate of affairs, 
and added, It is 7 buſineſs to judge — 
ther 1 be worthy of the empire; I requeſt you 
5+ to regulate that matter as you-ſhall think moſt 
proper.“ Being without difficulty acknow- 
ledged by che ſenate, he followed the example 
of Tacitus, and left them the abſolute direction 
in civil matters, contenting himſelf with little 
more than the command of the army: 
After the death of Aurelian, a deluge of bar- The 2 
barians iſſuing from Germany, Franks, Burgun- out of Gl. 
dians, and Vandals, filled Gaul with blood and 
devaſtation, but were driven out by this empe- 
Vo“. II. U | ror, 
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ror, who impoſed on them very had conditions, 
obliged them to give hoſtages, ſubjected them 
to a tribute, carried off their cattle, and ſet apart 
ſixteen thouſand of their young men, whom he 
diſtributed among the different armies and pro- 
vinces. It was a rule of his policy to draw ſuc- 
cours from the barbarians, provided they may be 
felt, not ſeen; but thus theſe nations were taught 
the military art. | 4 7 5 | 
Abfurdity of Let us remark by the bye, an abſurdity in 
Zolumus. Zofimus, a Greek hiſtorian, cotemporary with 
Theodoſius. According to him, the Romans be- 
ing in want of proviſions, there fell a ſnower of 
wheat, mixed with water, which furniſhed them 
with a ſufficient ſupply of bread. The farther 
we remove from the learned ages, the more is 
hiſtory disfigured by fables. 7 

282. Probus was inceſſantly employed, ſometimes 
Trobu-mur* in Europe, ſometimes in Aſia, in repulſing the 
ſedition® barbarians, or extinguiſhing revolts; and three 
or four uſurpers having fallen in their attempts, 
peace was every where reſtored; during which, 
the ſoldiers were employed in uſeful works; but 
their mutinous ſpirit was not quelled. The em- 
peror obliging them to dig a canal, and drain 
ſome marſhes near Sirmium, the place of his na- 
tivity, they killed him in a ſedition. To him 
France, Spain, and Hungary, are indebted for 


vine: their vines. Domitian had forbid them to be 
planted: planted, but Probus granted theſe three nations 
this privilege. Nature ſometimes ſeems only to 
wait for a good law, in order to produce treaſures. 
Carus reigns The army | beſtowed the empire on Carvs, 
hort time. captain of the prætorian guards, a 5 of 


4 
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Narbonne, who wrote to the ſenate in the follow- 
ing terms: It ought to give you pleaſure, that 
% a member of your order and a denizen of your 
city has been made emperor : we ſhall endea- 
% your to appear more worthy of your 'eſteem 
«© than foreigners.” In fact, Claudius, Aurelian, 
and Probus, who were Illyrians, were not looked 
upon as Romans; but this circumſtance only 
heightened their merit; and it would have been 
a great deal in Carus to equal them. However, 
he had not time: after defeating the Sarmatians, 
and vigorouſly puſhing the Perſians, he was found 
dead in his tent, either being ſtruck with light- 
ning, as was vulgarly reported, or, as is more 
probably conjectured, murdered by Aper, cap- 
tain of the guards, _ F | 
CARINUS8 and NUMERIANUS, his two ſons, 
on both of whom he had beſtowed the title of Ay- 
ſtus, ſucceeded him without election, The 
Coon died almoſt immediately after ; and Aper 
was ſuſpected of a new murder. DiocLEstan 


being elected emperor, killed him with his own 


hand, in fight of the army, It is ſaid that a 
druideſs propheſied, that Diocleſian ſhould be 
raiſed to the empire after killing a boar: and he 
now thought the oracle verified, hecauſe of the 
ſignificatiow of the Latin word aper. The enor- 
mous vices of Carinus certainly were of more 
ſervice to Diocleſian than this ridiculous prophe- 
cy. Carinus gave him battle in upper Mæſia, 
and would have gained a complete victory, had 
not the officers whoſe wives he had debauched, 
ſeized that opportunity of revenging the injury 
by aſlaſſivating him. 11739 
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DIOCLESIAN ad MA XIMIA N, 
CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, 
and GALERIUS. 


Character of IOCLESIAN was a native of Dalma- 
„ 'tia, and according to ſome authors had 
been the ſlave and freedman of a ſenator, form 
which low ſtation he roſe by his merit. Under 
Numerianus he bore the office of count of the do- 
meſtics, the emperor's houſehold troops; for the 
pretorian guards, fo formidable by their conti- 


2. nual revolts, now ſerved only in the army, or 


guarded the outſide of the palace. To military 

talents Diocleſian joined genius, policy, and vir- 

tue. His actions will enable us to judge whether 

the reproach of tyranny, caſt upon him by the 

eccleſiaſtical writers, be not chargeable with par- 

tiality, and whether there be as much juſtice as 

zeal in their invectives againſt him. In the be- 

His mode - ginning of his reign he gave a remarkable proof 

of moderation; for though victorious, and all 

werful, after a civil war, he did not deprive a 

ingle perſon who had favoured his rival's party 
of their life, property, or honours. _ | 

236. As the empire was attacked and preſſed on 

He takes all ſides in the Eaſt and Weſt, Diocleſtan' thought 

for bis col- it neceſſary to procure an affiſtant for its defence, 

league. and. for this [purpoſe pitched upon Maximian, a 

Pannonian of obſeure birth, but an able cap- 

taiĩn, notwithſtanding the ferocity of his character. 

A colleague of this ſtamp was not dreaded by 

the emperor, whoſe prudence enabled him to 

direct and curb that impetuous diſpoſition, Max- 

| | imian 
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imian drove out of Gaul thoſe dreadful Ger- 

mans who were inceſſantiy renewing their incur- 

ſions, and Diocleſian wag no leſs ſucceſsful againſt 

the Perſians and barbarous nations. But new 

dangers again ſpringing up after victories, that 

the enemies might be repulſed, and the ſeditious 

curbed, he took the reſolution of naming two 1 

Czſars, who ſhould each command an army, He likewiſe 

with the right of ſucceſſion. to the empire; and ce 

this title was beſtowed on Conſtantius Chlorus, Conſtantius 

and Galerius; the firſt grand - nephew of Clau- Calas. 

dius II. a man eſtimable for his perſonal; quali- 

ties; the other a Dacian, of low birth, and en- 

dowed with no virtue but courage. To the firſt 

were aſſigned the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and 

Britain; to the ſecond Illyria, Thrace, Macedo- 

nia, and Greece. The emperors, without makx- 

ing a diviſion of the empire, which ſeemed to 

remain ſtill one body with two heads, ſhared be- 

tween them the inſpection of the provinces. 

Maximian governing the Weſt, and Diocleſian 

theEad 2 +730 eps 911 ib 
Though this new ſyſtem had its advantages loconrem- 


encies of 


in the preſent circumſtances, yet it produced the this (yttem 
moſt pernicious effects. Not to mention the jea- and 
louſy and diſcords almoſt unavoidable among ſe- 
veral princes of equal rank, the ſovereign autho- 
rity was weakened by being divided. The body 
was no longer directed by a ſingle head, nor 
the provinces accuſtomed to look upon themſelves 
as parts of one great whole, "Beſides, 2 
prince had his particular. court, and his ſet of of- 
ficers, ſupported at the public expence, which - 
- multiplied the taxes, and exhauſted the treaſury. Taxes mul- 
Lactantius ſays, in his hyperbolical ſtyle, that es. 
' Th more 
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more people received money from the treaſury 
than paid into it. Though we conſiderably 
leſſen his calculation, we ſtill find ſufficient rea- 
ſon to tremble for the ſubjects. Thus, when 
public evils are come to an extremity, the reme- 
dy is often productive of new miſchief. 
Het babes Diocleſian's magnificence, and paſſion for 
— building were another ſource of expence. His 
Dioclenan. hot baths, the remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen at Rome, and which are compared by Am- 
mianus to a province, actually ſurpaſs ordinary 
towns in extent. Nicomedia, his common place 
of reſidence, rivaled Rome in the ſtatelineſs of 
its buildings. But the revenue might have been 
much better employed in ſupplying the exigen- 
cies of the empire. 01301 i 
Succeſſes Yet the adminiſtration was every where ſuc- 
_ be Ceſsful. Julian and Achillæus, two uſurpers, 
errors in ad- were overthrown. It is true, Diocleſian aban- 
manta: doned a vaſt territory in Egypt above the city 
Elephantina, but its revenue was not ſufficient to 
defray the expence of the garriſons. Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus ſubdued Britain, where Cavalcarus, 
and afterwards Allectus, had uſurped the title 
of Auguſtus; retook the country of the Batavi 
from the Franks; rebuilt a great number of 
towns, and again eſtabliſned the celebrated 
Enmenius ſchool at Autun, the care of which he commit- 
at Autun. ted to Eumenius, an able orator, whom he at- 
tached to his perſon by the gift of an office, and 
a ſalary of ſix hundred thouſand ſeſterces *, 
Peace wih On the other fide; Narſes, king of Perſia, and 
e124.” grandſon of Sapor, was totally routed by Gale- 
"ed forry ius, after having been victorious in ſeveral en- 
— vs e * 4843]. 155. 
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gagements, and ſued for peace, which he ac- 
cepted on the terms preſcribed, to him. The 
Romans kept poſſeſſion of Meſopotamia, and the 
Tigris was made their frontier. This peace laſt- 
ed forty years. According to Aurelius Victor, 
Diocleſian might have made an eaſy conqueſt of 
the whole Perſian dominions. But what would 


714 


made conqueſts; - | 


. He had reigned eighteen years, always ſucceſs- The Cw 
tians begun 


ful in his enterpriſes, reſpected by his colleague 1 be <5 
and the two Cæſars; univerſally obeyed, and ropes. 


«# # %&+#.4 % 1 


obſerving in his government a happy mixture o 
clemency and firmneſs. Far from perſecuting 
the Chriſtians, he ſhewed himſelf their protec- 
tor. Long tranquillity had cooled their primi- 
tive fervor, which diminiſhed in proportion as 
their holy religion met with fewer obſtacles to its 
progreſs. They built ſpacious. churches, where 
the true God was publicly worſhipped. ,5* But,“ 
ſays Euſebius, envy, ambition, hypocriſy, 
erept in amongſt us: we tought againſt one 
another, if not with arms, at leaſt by diſ⸗- 
courſes and writings; even the paſtors indulg- 
ed themſclves in quarrels; and mutual animo- 
“ ſities, diſputing the firſt places in the churches 
as if they had been ſecular principalities.“ 
This evidence ſufficiently proves that a ſtorm 
might be raiſed againſt the church by the ill pa | 
u 
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duct of Chriſtians ; and that we ought hot to be 
ſurpriſed at meeting even in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
with e many tranſactions hurtful to religion. 
303 =-Galerins bore an undiſtinguiſtüng | hatred 
enn agalnſt all Chriſtians, not only from motives of 
by a zcalot. Cruelty but ſuperſtition, and calumniated them 
to the emperor, though at firſt without the ſuc- 
— he wiſhed. A great council being aſſem- 
bled, though the voices were unanimous againſt 
them, yet Diocleſian refuſed to iſſue an edict for 
putting chem to death, yet he carried things to 
an exceſs of ſeverity, area the churches to be 
. demoliſhed, the'ſacred'/books to be burnt'; every 
man ef rank who profeſſed" that religion to be 
daeprived of his offices, thoſe in lower ſtations of 
© | theit® franchiſes; and, laſtly, made them inca- 
-... -  pable of carrying on an action againſt any per- 
fſbon whatever in the courts of juſtice.” This edict 
was puübfiely torn in pieces by a Chriſtian, who 
was Puniſhed with death. By 4 ſecond edict; the 
magiſtrates were ordered to imptiſon the biſhops 
and prieſts, who were charged witte — 
the zeat of the populace 7s. 
accout If we may believe Lactantius, Galerius, 4n 
don, gien order to provoke the emperor, cauſed the palace 
by Latun- to de ſet on fire, and accufed the Chriſtians as 
FEY being 1 the authors f it. But Conſtantine, Who 
was upon the ſpot, fays, in a diſcourſe handed 
down to us by Euſebius, that it was eauſed b 
We TOA Such il ſs 5 to — fol - 
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no opportunity. of comparing. teſtimonies. and 
relations, only it appears an undoubted fact that 


this, which was the tenth general perſecution, 
is leſs to be; aſcribed to Diocleſian than to the 
cruelty: of Galerius and i analen of- the 
magiſtrates or people. 
According to * great unto apo It made 
tatized, which only threw/ additional luſtre. on Wn ___ 
the glory of the martyrs. In vain did the ene 
mies of religion attempt to triumph over — 
by the infliction of puniſhments; for theſe: atiach 
more ſtrongly to the truth thoſe ſouls which aſpire 
to eternal rewards. Every real Chriſtian eagerly 
dehired the-crown of martyrdom. . | 
Dioccleſian now paid a viſit to Rome for the Dioeleſian 
— his acceſſion to the empire, ufd 
and in conjunction with his colleague celebrated 44 $1 
a triumph ovet all the vanquiſhed nations. The 
Romans expected magnificent games and bound- 
leſs profuſion, to which they were but too much 
accuſtomed, but were diſappointed by his ceco- 
ns Games, celebrated; under the inſpectiun f 
the:cenfar;; be: ſaid, ought 20; be. nude; and this 
modeſty; which the peaple> were incapable. of re- 
-iſhing, they converted into a ſubject for murmurs 
and farcaſms; the - emperor therefore abruptly 
quitted &city which he deteſted. As he ſet out 
in the month of December, the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, and the length of the journey, thre w him 
into a languiſhing diſtemper, of which he never 
ectly recovered, and which unqueſtionably 
contributed to make bim 9 for his high 
fortune. | 
The dilguſt he — 0 5 1 
and the cares of government, together with: the He abdi- 


cates the 


impo 15 2 
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together | ĩmportunate ſolicitations of the ambitious Gale- 
leagueMax- FIUS, determined him to abdicate- the imperial 
— digntty, in which he was imitated by Maximi - 
an. The two emperors yielded up the fupreme 
power to the two Cæœſars, who from that time 
aſſumed the title of Auguſtus; and in order to 
keep up the ſame form of government, named 
two new Cæſars, Maximian, the nephew of 
Galerius, and Severus; two men unworthy of 
that high rank, whether, we conſider their birth 
or their character. It was to Galerius that they 
owed their promotion; for though Maxentius, 
ſon of Maximian, and Conſtantine, fon of Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, in every reſpect deſerved the 
preference, yet he choſe to have ſuch as were 
* entirely at his devotion, and ſacrificed the pabh 
lic good to his oπ¼n ambition. | 
He lives To behold Diocleſian, after a lorious; reign of 
unnd. twenty years, in his retirement at Salone, the 
place of his nativity, cultivating his garden, and 
congratulating himſelf on his happineſs, is a 
| ſpectacle intereſting to mankind. When his 
friends wrote to him to re- aſcend the throne ; 
7 you did but ſee, replied he, the pulſe which 1 raiſe 
with my own bands 5 Jou would d never peak to me 
of ſbe empire. 
His reflec- +» The puis of the difficulties and dangers 
in 10 < attendant upon - ſupreme power, which is attri- 
— buted to him by Vopiſcus, and quoted by Cre- 
vier, proves how well he knew, and how atten- 
tive he was to avoid them. Nothing,” ſays 
he, is more difficult than to govern with pru- 
* dence. Four or five men join together, and 
form a cabal on purpoſe to deceive the prince; 
9 — 21 direct his judgment; while ſhut up in his 


palace 
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« palace: he fees not the truth, nor knows any 
* thing but from their report; he confers of- 
« fices on the unworthy, and diſplaces thoſe who 
% deſerve his confidence; in a word, a good and 
4 virtuous prince is fold by traitors.” Happily 
for the world, men truly great can avoid the 
ſnares of adulation, and place their confidence 
with diſcernment. 2G | ils 


Conſtantius Chlorus being as much diſtinguiſh- vaequa 


ed for his juſtice, affability, and beneficence, as 


Galerius for ambition and cruelty, it was impoſ- between 
ſible that an union could ſubſiſt between the two Coaſtan- 
emperors; they therefore divided the empire, in rus, and Ca- 
order to govern: their reſpective dominions ſepa- 


rately; but the ſhares were far from being equal. 
Severus, who by his dignity of Cæſar was to 
govern as lieutenant of Conſtantius, acted only 
as the creature of Galerius, vho was not only 
maſthr of Aſia, IIlyria, and Thrace, but like- 
wiſe of Italy and Africa, the department of Seve- 
rus, and of the Eaſt from Mount Amanus in 
Cilicia to the extremities of Egypt, which made 
the government of Maximian. 


While he was exerciſing his tyranny over thoſe The 6:1 


vaſt regions, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, taſted the 


ſweets of an equitable government. As the only people. 


aim of Conſtantius was to make his ſubjects 
happy, far from enriching himſelf by oppreſſive 
impoſitions, or impoveriſhing them by his lux- 
ury, he even borrowed plate from his friends 
when he gave gteat entertainments; employing 
his money only for the public good, and poſſeſ- 
ſing no treaſure but the hearts of the people. 
Accordingly, upon the leaſt ſignal they were 
eager to offer him all that was in their power to 
beſtow. 
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— beſtow. This excellent prince ed at York, 
N on his return from a ſucceſsful expedition again ft 
ts ſueceed- the Picts. His ſon, Conſtantine, whom we ſhalt 
ed by kis0n oon ſee filling the throne with ſplendor, having 
eſcaped from Nicomedia, where Diocleſian had 
kept him as a hoſtage, and Galerius intended to 
confine bim as a priſoner, was named by his fa- 
ther on his death- bed ſole ſucceſſor to his domi- 
nions, and immediately proclaimed by the army. 
2 2 of In the time of Diocleſian lived the authors of 
Hue“ the Auguſt history, Capitalinus, Lampridius, 
Trebellius, Spartian, and Vopiſcus, whoſe wretch- 
ed compoſitions, though neceſſary, for want of 
better, are the more unfit for a body of con- 
nected hiſtory, as they contradict each other, 
and none of them is entirely conſiſtent with hirn 
ſelf. We have already obſerved, un good taſte 
had vaniſhed with truth in her train. | 
Plotinns The Platonic: philoſophy had again been 
and Por- brought into vogue by Plotinus, who in the time 
_ PJ% of Gallienus ſolicited permiſſion to build a city 
in Campania, in order there to realize the ſyſ- 
tem of Plato's republic: but he ought rather to 
have pitched upon a deſart far from any com- 
munication with the reſt of mankind: and even 
then his ſcheme could not have ſucceeded, for 
his Philoſophers would have degenerated into 
men. His diſciple, Porphyry, flouriſned at Rome 
under Diocleſian, and was one of the moſt dange- 
rous opponents Chriſtianity ever had. When 
Conſtantine ed his zeal for the true religi- 
on, he ſuppreſſed Porphyry's work againſt it, of 
which we only have a few fragments preſerved by 
N —_— * bn it was Nr The 
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The idle dreams of the later platoniſts, the 
fantaſtic beings with which they filled the world, 
and the ſuperſtitious myſteries by. which they pre- 
tended to unite themſelves with the Deity himſelf, 
ſeem only proper to diſguſt men of ſolid ſenſe, 
However, the tafte for platomſm ſpread even 
among the Chriſtians, where it gave birth to an 
abſtruſe captious ſubtilty, whence originated a 
multitude of opinions equally pernicious to the 

ood of the church and the tranquillity of the 

ate, The platoniſts formed a myſtic theology, 
in order to diſguiſe the ſhocking and abſurd doc- 
trines of paganiſm; and it is to be feared that the 
Chriſtians, ſtudying their philoſophy in order 
to combat them, adopted ſome. of their ideas, 
and corrupted the noble ſimplicity of the evange- 
lic faith, by an oſtentatious diſplay of vain 
ſcience, 
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ELEVENTH EPOCHA. 
CONSTANTINE. 


The ſeat of the empire transferred to Conflan- 
tinople, and Chriſtianity eftabliſhed. 


7 


CHAP. 1 
Beginning of Conſtantine s reign —His converſion, 
| The defeat of Maxentuis, 
Doubts HETHER Conſtantine the Great was. 
wa a native of Bithynia or of Britain, or, 


of Conſtan= Which is more probable, of Naiſſa in Dardania ; 
tine and whether his mother Helena was of high or low 
mother. extraction, the wife or concubine of Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus, are problems of hiſtory where the 
diſputants loſe themſelves in the dark, If we 
confine ourſelves to what is true and uſeful, we 
General will here find ample food for our curioſity. Our 
| _ of his attention will be fixed by a new arrangement of 
affairs; a new capital, a new religion, a new 
ſyſtem of policy: we ſhall meet with fewer re- 
markable crimes, leſs blood ſpilt, fewer violent 
and ſudden reyolutions, but more intrigues, 
treachery, and deep villany; we ſhall ſee the 
church triumphant over idolatry, torn by inteſ- 


tine quarrels ; the empire ſtill ſupporting itſelf 
k by 
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by its own 2 though on every ſide nodding 
to its fall: ſuch are the principal objects preſent- 
ed by the age of Conſtantine, and which make 
it one of the moſt remarkable epochas in hiſtory. 
The truth is in ſome degree clouded by the fre- 
quent contradictions between the Chriſtian and 
heathen authors: but let us form our judgment 
by undoubted facts, and not by panegyrics or 
ſatires; thus ſhall we acquire knowledge worth 
our labour. | | 

Conſtantine was about thirty-two years of age 36. 
at his father's death, His majeſtic perſon gave — 
additional luſtre to the great qualities of his heart Roman 
and head. His courage was rouſed by ambiti- PAces. 
on; and bravery joined with prudence conduct- 
ed the projects formed by his deſire of power. 
Galerius dreaded him, and therefore refuſed him 
the title of Cæſar, which he conferred on Se- 
verus. 
The latter found at firſt a rival in Maxentius, 
ſon of Maximian, who was proclaimed emperor 
by the city of Rome and the army: but being 
incapable of ſupporting himſelf by his own 
ſtrength, he invited his father to reſume the im- 
perial dignity. Maximian, who regretted the loſs Mazimian 
of his authority, embraced the propoſal, after hay- ire. 
ing in vain ſolicited Diocleſian to take the ſame peror. 
ſtep; but he ſtill preferred the culture of his 
garden, either from an unwillingneſs to re- 
-nounce the happineſs of retirement, or from not 
ſeeing any probability of reſtoring tranquillity to 
the empire. Severus, betrayed by his army, which 
had been corrupted, was in a ſhort time obliged 
to open his veins, | | 

1 Mean 
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1 Mean while Maximian dreaded that he would 
fon Maxen- ſoon be overwhelmed by the power of Galerius. 
tins, ee He therefore retired into Gaul, where he united 
driven ous Conſtantine to his intereſt, by giving him his 
of Rome. daughter in marriage. The arrival of Galerius 
immediately followed theſe tranſactions. Maxen- 
tius employed treachery againſt this rival, and ſe- 
duced great part of his troops, but loſt the op- 
portunity of ſecuring his perſon; and Galerius 
made his eſcape. Maximian laid hold of this 
pretence to attempt the depoſition of his ſon, 
but failed in the enterpriſe, and was obliged to 
fly from Rome. Enraged to madneſs at his want 
of ſucceſs, he returned to Conſtantine, and uſed 
every effort to engage him in the war, but not 
being able to ſucceed, he joined Galerius himſelf, 
with a view, as he ſaid, of givin to the 
empire, or more probably with a . 1gn to raiſe 

himſelf again by ſome new ac of treachery, 
Behaves One Licinius, a Dacian, of obſcure birth, 
——— vicious character, and barbarous manners, with- 
ſtantine, out any merit, except his ſkill in war, was 
leu named Auguſtus in the room of Severus by Ga- 
obliges him Jerius, in preſence of Maximian and Diocleſian, 
e ho conſtantly refuſed to reaſcend the throne, 
Maximian, the Cæſar, enraged. at this choice, 
aſſumed the title of 'Auguſtus by his own autho- 
rity. The ſcene was perpetually changing. 
Maximian having quarrelled with Galerius, 
returned to Conſtantine in Gaul, where, in re- 
compenſe for the favours he had received, he 
310. plotted againſt his benefactor. Purſued, taken, 
and again treated with clemency, he attempt- 
ed the life of that prince, who at laſt forced him 
to ſtrangle himſelf, and cauſed his ſtatues to be 


thrown 
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thrown - . The old emperor, who was an 
enemy to repoſe, to his ſon, His ſon-in-law, and 
8 F, had ſeveral waned "quitted and refurned 
e pur x 
The he following your Galerius died. The hea- 
then writers are loud in his praiſes, while the 
Chriſtiam repreſent him as a tyrant. The reaſon 
is, that he was zealous'for paganiſm and perſe- 
cated Chriſtiamty. However, towards the cloſe 
of tis life, he publiſhed an edict of toleration 
which was fixed up in Nicomedia. 
Maxentius, another perſecutor, hated the Chriſ- 
tians the more violently as Conſtantine, after the 
of Conſtantiũs Chlorus, ſhewed them 
favour, either out of clemency or policy. But 
is tyrauny was not confined to them: the 


whole ſtate groaned undet his cruelties and ra- 


pines. After defeating Alexander, who had re- 
volted in Africa, he Wealns ſtill more ferocibus. 
Not content with exacting from all ranks, even 
che loweſt, heavy conttibutions as free gifts, he 
practiſed every method of injuſtice and violence, 
to glut an inſatiable rapacity, which was whetted 
by the moſt horrid debaucheries. He projected 
the deſtruction of Conſtantine, under pretence 
of revenging his father's death; while Conſtan- 
tine was meditating his ruin, under colour of 
freeing Rome from oppreſſion. 
The latter, always prudent and active in his 
meaſures, neglected nothing to enſure their 
ſueceſs. He ſecured Gaul invaſion; won 
the hearts of the people by new marks of bene- 
ficence; and afterwards invited Maxentius to an 
interview, who anſwered only by cauſing his ſta- 


tues to be. dragged through the kennels, This 
Vol. II. © was 


Death of 
Galerius, 


Tyranny of 


Ly on 
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or his deſigns, ambitious men n even re- 
mimſelf in 


doubts, founded beſides on Euſebius omitting ſo 
intereſting a fact in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 
reſerving it for the life, or rather panegyric of 
Conſtantine. He aſſures us, that he had it from 
that emperor's mouth, which gives the greateſt 
X 1 to his teſtimony. 79 en 
Motives at- Zoſimus, however, who was an enemy to the 
rated 90. Chriſtian faith, attributes this great change to 
by Zoſimus, ſome very ſtrange motives. He pretends that 
— Conſtantine, ſtruck with remorfe for having cru- 
elly put to death his wife and fon, fought in the 
rites 
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rites of the ancient worſhip an expiation for his 
crimes; but being anſwered by the idolatrous 
prieſts, that they knew none efficacious enough 
to waſh away the guilt of ſuch atrocious deeds, 
an Fgyp.ian infinuated to him that among the 
Chriſtians all crimes, however black, might be 
expiated in an inſtant ; upon which he eagerly 
embraced a religion favourable to his deſires. 
But Zoſimus is refuted by the fact itſelf, Criſpus 
and Fauſta, ſon and wife of the emperor, were 
not put to death till the year 326. Beſides, what 
is more repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
than an expiation ſo eaſy and momentaneous, in 
which the heart has no ſhire: while penance, on 
the contrary 'was a long continued exerciſe of 

- mortifying virtues ? "190 | 
It is not ſurprizing that enraged idolaters Advantages 
ſhould have-blackened a prince who wanted to a 
deſtroy idolatry; but how could mankind be in- 
ſe. fible to the good promiſed by ſuch a change, the 
miſtakes from which it would purge the world 
and the virtues it would ſpread abroad in it. In 
truth we! will ſee but -too - clearly this precious 
bleſſing corrußted by old vices and new errors. 
That is to ſay, we will often ſee Chriſtians acting 

. contrary to their own principles. Conſequent- 
ly while they are condemned by thoſe very prin- 
ciples, their exceſſes will ſerve as teſtimonies in 
favour of the holy doctrine from which they are 
unhappy enough to depart. 


X 2 CHAP. 
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Sage. 1 a 5 time wy = OBS paſſed, the Alps; 


defeats took Suſa, Turin, Verona, Aquileia, Modena, 
Mates and encamped within two miles of Rome. The 
timieif cowardly Maxentius, who, though ſuperior in 
maſter of number, kept himſelf cooped up within the walls, 
=” having diſpelled his fears by a number of 
ſuperſtitious rites, at laſt took; the field, gave bat- 
tle, was defeated and ſlain. Rome freed from a 
tyrant, joyfully received her. deliverer ; the ſe- 
nate dedicated temples to him, and Africa even 
appointed prieſts to pay pe honours to his fa- 
mily. Policy made him apparently countenance 
thoſe remains of idolatry. 
vater n-: Uniting firmneſs, with mildneſs, i in {order ta 
neſs wh eſtabliſh his power, he broke the pretorian 
bands, who were devoted ta Mazentius on  ac- 
count of the privileges he had beſtowed. on them, 
and at the fame time uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to cure the miſchiefs/of every kind that had been 
Ie by a tyranny of fix years, The in- 
rmers: thoſe execrable peſts, as he calls them, 
the greateſt ſcourge of mankind, were put to death, 
The ſenate was re-eſtabliſhed in its rights, the 
people relieved by his beneficence, Rome and 
ſeveral other cities repaired or embelliſhed, Paſt 
misfortunes gave a keener reliſh to the preſent 
— 
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It is extraordinary that ſome Chriſtian authors, Nees not 
Theophanes and Cedrenus, commend Conſtantine the Pagans, 
for a pretended edict, by which he ordered all 5 {me ane 
perſons who perſiſted in the worſhip of idols to ſoppoſed. 
be put to death. Could the ſpirit of perſecution 
have diſhonoured this prince at the very time 
when he was making himſelf fo eſtimable 
putting an end to that which had been raiſed 
againſt the church? But he knew too well how 
neceſſary prudence and mildneſs were even for 
the intereſts of Chriftianity. Far from exer- Accepts the 
eiſing ſeverity againſt the followers of the eſta- 1 0 
bliſhed religion, he accepted the title of Pontifex mus. 
Maximus *, which was borne by his ſucceffors 
till the time of Gratian, as had been the prac- 
tice of- the preceding emperors from the time of 
Auguſtus, | 

In his firſt edicts he only granted to the Chriſ- Grants the 
tians the public exerciſe of their religion. They (ita. 
enjoyed liberty of conſcience in common with of their reli- 
all foreign religions. The fingle example of £27 win 
the prince could not fail of making illuftrious vours. 
converts. Beſides, his zeal prompted him to 
beſtow favours and largeſſes: He paid great re- 
ſpect to the biſhops, and admitted them to his 
table, though they were diftinguiſhed only by 
the ſimplicity of virtue, He erected the palace 
of Lateran into a cathedral, and preſented it to 
the biſhop of Rome and his ſucceſſors. (I omit 
mentioning the imaginary donation of the ſove- 
reignty of Rome, and the Weſt, it being an 
abſurd fiction, the refutation of which is now 
needleſs.) He built and endowed ſeveral 


* High prieſt, or head of the church. 
churches, 
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churches. He exempted clerks from municipal 
functions, which were then burthenſome. But 
this exemption tempting ſome bad citizens to 
enter into the clerical order, who had no other 
call than that of ſelf-intereſt, he prohibited any 
new clerks to be made, except to fill the room 
of ſuch as died, and ordered them to be choſen 
from among thoſe who were already exempted 
from bearing offices by their poverty. His in- 
tention was, that the rich ſhould bear the bur- 
dens of the ſtate, and the poor be maintained by 
the wealth of the clergy. He even ordained 
that thoſe clerks, who by their birth or fortune 
were deſtined to thoſe public functions, ſhould 
quit the ſervice of the church for that of their 
country, Under his reign the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues only were exempted from tribute, not 
the patrimories of the clerks, And under his 
ſucceſſors this exemption ceaſed, when the riches 
of the church appeared ſufficient to authoriſe the 
clergy being required to contribute to the com- 
mon nepeſſi ies of government. 

Many diſorders were remedied by excellent 
civil laws Liberty, that primary bleſſing of man- 
kind, was preſerved as far as the uſages would 
permit. The emperor declared, that there was 
no preſcription againſt liberty, and that fixty 
years ſlavery did not deprive a free man of his 
rights. In general he eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, 
that mare regard ought to be paid to natural equity, 
than to pofitive and rigorous law : reſerving to 
himſelf however the deciſion of thoſe caſes where 
they could not be reconciled. (Legiſlation ought 
to cancel all ſuch.) Convinced, as he expreſsly 


ſays, that the intereſt of the people is more " 
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be regarded than that of the treaſury, he pro- 
hibited the debtors to the exchequer from being 
impriſoned or corporally puniſhed ; and ordered 
the deficiencies of the 425 to be made up 
by a repartition upon ſuch as were able. In one againit the 
word, he checked the oppreſſions of the farmers pprefions | 
of the revenue, who always uſe the names of er: of the 
princes, even againſt their will, as a weapon for *eaue. 
oppreſſing the poor. The ſpeedy adminiſtration 
of juſtice, the uſe of appeal, the regulations to 
2 its abuſe, and other important objects 
ound in Conſtantine's laws, would deſerve a 
more minute and particular account than can 
be given in this work, which is confined to 
eſſentials. | | 

We ſhalt often ſee with regret this ſovereign Conftan- 
legiſlator ſully his glory by cruelties directly con- ne her — 
trary to his maxims. After an expedition againſt expedition 
the Franks, the braveſt of the German nations, ant te 
whom he repulſed and drove beyond the Rhine, 
he exhibited games at Treves, in which the pri- 
ſoners were expoſed to wild beaſts. He there 
heard a panegyric filled with ideas entirely Pa- 
gan; for the ancient religion ſtill prevailed, and 
it required no little time, moderation, and wiſ- 
dom, to extirpate it. Had Conſtantine followed 
violent counſels in this matter, he would not only 
have hazarded the loſs of his crown, perhaps 
even of his life, but would have injured the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity, by ſtirring up the hatred 
of its numerous adverſaries = _ 
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An ae. by Licipius. —Licinus drtirgned 
| len, on 


— ep ET I 


As 


1 225 es reigned in Aſia, and had 

— ſhared his dominions with Licinius, look- 

make him- 11g upon himſelf as ſole heir of the empire, be- 

maſter of Cauſe he was the only ſurvivor of. thoſe who had 

the empire. been nominated by Diocleſian and Maximian at 

their abdication, formed a deſign of dethroning 

Licinius and Conſtantine. He paſſed the Boſpho- 

rus, which-was the boundary that had been ſet- 

tled between them, ſeized Byzantium, and laid 

ſiege to Heraclea, otherwiſe Perinthus. Licinius 

juſt married Conſtantine's ſiſter at Milan, 

when he had advice of this invaſion, He march- 

ed againſt his competitor with a much inferior 

army, gave him battle and defeated him. Max- 

imin being purſued to Tarſus, and loſing all 

He perives hopes of making his eſcape, ſwallowed a doſe of 

zewpt, = Poiſon, and put an end to a reign which had been 

a continued ſeries of tyranny, eſpecially againſt 

the Chriſtians; Accordingly Lactantius aſſures 

us, that Licinius was miraculouſly warned in a 
dream to yenture an engagement. 

3'4 , The upion between the two emperors was of 
— long duration: It is not known on which ſide 
tween Con- the rupture began; ſome lay the blame on Li- 
Licinius. Cinius, others on Fon ide. The latter arrived 
in In Pannonis, where his colleague was aſſembling 


his 
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his troops, and defeated him in two battles, 
which were followed by a treaty of partition. 
The conqueror forced his antagoniſt to cede to 
him Greece, Macedonia, Pannonia, Dardania, 
Dacia, all Illyria and Mæſia Prima. No doubt 
can be entertained that he was prompted to thoſe 
conqueſts by his ambition; he eagerly embraced 
every method of aggrandizing himſelf. 

Some time after, Conſtantine, in order to fix 
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The former 
from a mo- 


the empire in his 'own family, gave the title of tive of am- 


Ceſar to his three ſons, Criſpus, Conſtantine, 


bition makes 
his three 


and Conſtantius, though the two youngeſt were ſous Czfars. . 


ſtill infants. He knew,” ſays the ſophiſt Li- 
banius, that the human mind takes its bent 
from its occupations, he was therefore deſirous 
* to educate his children in the noble exerciſe of 
% grandeur, to ſave them from littleneſs of mind, 
and inſpire their ſouls with ſtrength and vi- 
% gour; that in adverſity they might not ſink 
8 — the height of courage, and in proſperity 
* the elevation of their ſoul might equal that of 
„ their fortune.” If Libanius be not miſtaken 
in Conſtantine's motive, that prince doubtleſs 
reaſoned unjuſtly; for where one example can 
be alleged of grandeur producing ſuch effects on 
young princes, an infinite number may be pro- 
duced to the contrary. We here (ce Cæſars leſs 
than three years old, inveſted with the conſulſhip, 
and the command of armies. Doubtleſs they 
were not then ſerving their apprenticeſhip to the 
art of reigning. But the people were accuſtom- 
ed to behold in thoſe children their future ſove- 
reigns; and the right of ſucceſſion, which was 
before uncertain, might thus be eſtabliſhed. — 
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Hepublites The emperor taking advantage of a peace of 


reſpecting ſome years duration, publiſhed ſeveral more laws, 
region. and applied himſelf to the affairs of Chriſtianity, 
The puniſhment of crucifixion was aboliſhed, 
forbearance from labour- on Sundays was com- 
manded, except in affairs of agriculture. The 
Oy Papian Poppzan law againſt celibacy was repeal- 
oke. ed, though the antient privileges of thoſe who 
had children were preſerved. | 
The privilege of the veſtals to make bequeſts 
by will before they were of age, was granted to 
perſons of both ſexes, who conſecrated themſelves 
Donations to evangelical virginity. In 321, permiſſion was 
church per- given for people to bequeath to the church ſuch 
mied. part of their goods as they pleaſed. Theſe two 
laſt regulations do not indicate great political 
foreſight, | 


The Aru- The Aruſpices retained the privilege of prac- 

riged. tiſing the impoſtures of their art in the temples, 

| but they were orflibited, under pain of being 
burnt alive, from entering into private houſes ; 
a reſtriction which the Pagans doubtleſs looked 
upon as a real perſecution. wm” 

Conſtantine On the other fide Licinius perſecuted the Chriſ- 

den to de. tians, whom he ſuſpected, not without an appear- 

throne his ance of reaſon, to wiſh they had Conſtantine for 


colleague: their maſter : The latter was no leſs deſirous of 
uniting the empire under his ſole dominion , and 
the jealouſy of theſe two princes paved the way 
for ſcenes of blood, Conftantine having attacked 
the Goths and Sarmatians, upon his colleague's 
territories, Licinius complained of it as an in- 
fraction of the treaties, This was ſufficient pre- 
He makes tence for the former to renew the war. Accord- 
« pretext of ing to Euſebius himſelf, the pretext of religion 
religion. a 


being 
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being perſecuted, of which his policy availed it- 
ſelf, was not a neceſſary motive, as things then 
ſtood. Ambition might have found others. Af- 
ter ſuch an authority Conſtantine's motives may 
be judged equivocal. God makes even the paſ- 
ſions of men ſubſervient to the execution of his 
eternal decrees. 5 

This prince was maſter of a fleet of two hun- 
dred galleys, with upwards of two thouſand ſhips 
of burden, and x 30,000 fighting men. At the 
head of this formidable force he haſtened to at- 
tack Licinius, whoſe Aſiatic troops were far from 
being able to reſiſt him, He came up with the 
enemy at Adrianople in Thrace, and having given 
his army for the watch word, God the Saviour, 
with the ſtandard of the croſs borne before him, 
he began the engagement, in which he gained a 
great victory. About the ſame time his fon Criſ- 
pus deſtroyed the enemy's fleet at Gallipoli. Li- 
cinius retired to Chalcedon, whither he was pur- 


ſued by Conſtantine, and a treaty of peace was 


concluded; but the emperor of the Eaſt aſſem- 
bling new forces, the war was ſoon re-kindled, 
Licinius being defeated a ſecond time at Chryſo- 
polis, and beſieged in Nicomedia, was obliged to 
lay down the purple, and ſent priſoner to Theſ- 
falonica, with a promiſe of his life ; but he was 
foon after ſtrangled. The partizans of Conſtan- 
tine ſuppoſe Licinius to have been guilty of ſome 
unknown crime. But why 1s that crime un- 
known ? why do they ſtick to vague ſuſpicions ? 
Why not acknowledge that ſuch acts of violence 


againſt a prince, whoſe very misfortunes made 


him an object of reſpect, can be authorized only 
by the maxims of a barbarous policy ? 
| CHAP, 
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Fairs of the church, 


Guan 6 being now ſole maſter of 
the empire, gave a greater looſe to his zeal 

tors, and for Chriſtianity. He prohibited the heathens 
Tends tole- from offering ſacrifices, threw down and ſhut up 
ration. a great number of temples; at the ſame time 
that he publiſhed an edict, in the Eaſt, declaring 

that it was not his deſire to trouble the peace of 

any perſon, exhorting his ſubjects to mutual to- 
leration, and diſapproving the zeal of ſuch as 

wanted to make the practice of the ancient reli- 

ion criminal. Egypt retained its gods and wor- 
4 Paganiſm kept its ground in Rome, and in a 
great part of the empire under the protection of 

the ſenate. But it was no ſmall matter that the 

croſs was honoured at court, that the worſhip- 

pers of the true God enjoyed the favour of the 

prince, and that the others were kept in awe, 
without daring to ſhew their hatred and reſent- 

Abufes very ment. The advantage would have been more 
cont. ſolid, had the emperor's piety been more enlight- 
Randing bis ened, While he was compoſing wretched diſ- 
Ow. courſes unſuitable to his dignity, he gave him- 
ſelf up to the counſels of rapacious and diſhoneſt 

men, who abuſed the confidence he repoſed in 

them, in order to gratify their paſſions. The 

ſtate was a prey to rapine and injuſtice, though 

ſo many judicious laws had been made againſt 

them; and notwithſtanding his great zeal for re- 

ü | ligion, 
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gion, theglogical- wars ſprung up around the Theological 
throne through the imprudence of "the prince, and = dan- 
committed dreadſul ravages in the church. We seen. 
| ſhall give a general idea this fatal miſchief, by 

conſidering its influence on public order, the mo- 1 
rals, and the underftandingiof.inankind; for tb 
een matters come not within our plan⸗ eig e 

he more we | ſtudy the doctrine of ſeſus The chat. 
Chriſt, and the apoſiles,; the:more clearly we ſee — 
that its only tendency is to make men holy and oaly chari- 
happy. The Saviour of the world had reduce 
the Whole law / to two precepts; which. form the 
baſis of the goſpel, Love Gad above all things; 
leave. thy, ntightour as thyſelf; Univerſal brad 3 
was the ſoul of Chriſtianity. Itwas deſigned too 
detach men from this Ward by the <lerifiew'ef of) 2d 
their  indrdinate-paſſions, But to unite them to 
one another by a pure and perfect love. It made 
the ſocial duties an eſſential means of falvarion; 
It equally condemned ſelfiſlinaſs, voluptunuſneſs, 
enmity, and diſeord. St. Paul had even forbid- 
den 1 in ſevere geums every queſtion proper to ex- 
cite vaig diſputes ; and nothing appeared farther: 
diſtant from the c of. Chriſtianity than a bit- 
ter, arragant, and abſtinatt zeulz which, under 
pretence of the ſervice of God, . n excite diſ- 
eord in the church or ſtate. 8 

While the Chriſtians were fews in Weener and The primi- 
afterwards: wheri perſceutior-ferved as fuel to — | 
their virtue, the doctrines of: the goſpel were fol- equally bel. 
lowed with the primitive ardour: If any diſpute 4, . 
atoſe, the deciſion of the apoſtles and the biſhops, 
their ſucceſſors, calily ſolved the difficulty. The 


4 as that religion Were plain anc modeſt 
they 
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| they did not plume themſelves on their know- 
- ledge: inſtead of arguing on the myſteries, they 
pfractiſed the duties of morality ; they were Chriſ- 
tians by the humility of their faith, and ſtill more 
dy the goodneſs of their works. n 
But he f.. But the church having ſilently made great pro- 
rupted the greſs, and all ſorts of perſons having brought in- 
pe, do it their paſſions and prejudices, the peace it 
| enjoyed under ſeveral princes having produced a 
relaxation of manners, and a reliſn for the vani- 
ties of the world, ſome preſumptuous Chriſtians 
were enflamed with an ambitious deſire of dic- 
A ſpirit tating to their brethren. - The Greeks, eſpecial- 
200 a? ly thoſe of Alexandria, being naturally ſophiſts, 


© * 


into theology the taſte and ideas of Platoniſm. 
This was ſubjecting divine truths to all the ca- 
prices of opinion. On the other ſide ſome en- 
thuſiaſts ſticking cloſe to the letter of tlie ſcrip- 
ture, and zealouſly addicted to an abhſurd: rjgour, 
mote dangerous, as by the language and exter- 
nals of piety they eaſily drew: abe the people, 
and joined an inflexibility of temper to a heated 


imagination. 


The Chri- Hence ſprung ſects. very different from thoſe 


tian ſects 


neceſſarily Of the philoſophers. Theſe laſt formed no diſ- 


more turbu- tinct body, nor had they any influence on the 


lent than 


thoſe of the vulgar z they ſubmitted their ſyſtems to the 
philo- calm examination of reaſon, they diſputed on 
8 matters indifferent to the generality; or at leaſt, 
if they attacked the national ſuperſtitions, it was 
covertly, in a circle of diſciples, and readers who 
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for the moſt contented themſelves with thinking, 
and formed no cabals, © The generality of thoſe 
philoſophers may be reproached with being con- 
ceited ſophiſts, and uſeleſs to their country; but 
they could not be charged with diſturbing public 
order:. Ha ov) r Aab Bar 00 
On the other hand the principal ſectaries be- 
ing miniſters of religion, and pretending to be 
interpreters of the will of heaven, erecting their 
own: miſtakes into doctrines of faith, and incul- 
cating them upon the people as the eſſentials of 
religion, eaſily inſpired them with, a contagious 
fanaticiſm, from whoſe effects it was difficult to 
be ſecured if their errors were combated: Hence 
the ſets were naturally enemies, and fometimes 
the orthodox, by an exceſſive zeal irritated their 
hatred and audacity, | 


— 
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- Conſtantine. had no ſooner declared himfelf Conſtantine. 


protector of the faith than thoſe diſputes burſt 
out with violence. It was a matter of very great 
importance to prevent their effects, and for this 
purpoſe it was neceſſary to obſerve, a conduct 
equally firm and moderate, Above all it was 
requilite to avoid violent meaſures, Which could, 
only enflame the minds of the people. It was 
the buſineſs of the prieſts to judge. in ſpiritual af- 


fairs: of the prince to watch over the peace and 
order of the community. As ſoon as animoſity © _ 


and enthuſiaſm began to ferment, the ſpirit of 
party would infallibly take wing, throw itſelf in- 


had not pru- 


dence 
enough to 
prevent its 
effects. 


to convulſions, and overleap bounds. Con- 2 


ſtantine experienced this during his whole reign. 
He made eccleſiaſtical diſputes affairs of ſtare : 
far from calming them he rendered them more 


fierce and obſtinate; 


7 The 
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Schiſm of Thie ſehiſm of the donatiſts, which owed its 
n. Aiſe to the ordination of the biſhop Ceeilianus, 
whom his enemies accuſed of being a faditor, i. e. 
of W given up the ſcriptures:in the time of 
that hl filled Africa with dif 
cord pry ſandal, The emperor aſſembled: a 
council” at Rome, and "afterwards another at 
Arles, in the year 31% in order t6 decide this 
diſpute; he t ae the impudence of 
the dohatiſts, who appealed to his tribunal from 
the ſentence of the biſhops. However, ſometime 
after he tried the cauſe himſelf, The ſchiſm de- 
generated into hereſy, and gave birth to the bar- 
barous fanaticim of the Gtecricellibrs, Theſe 
fatiatics fle to arms, in order to fer the flaves 


#t liberty, and force creditors to diſcharge their 
debtors. | 


ec of | Soon after the "hereſy of Arius, a phate” of 
ins, Ales nei, we denied the divinity of Jeſus 
Y $46 A opened an inexhauſtible ſpring of quar- 
rels and A niſchien Some biſhops” attached to 
che court, particulafly Euſebius of Nic 

and Euſebius of Cæſarea, (author of the Ecdefiaf. 
ical Hiſtory) Both favourers of Arianiſm“, had 
: eat influence over the mind of the emperor, 
Conſtantine he former of them perſuaded him chat the con- 


treats it as a t troverſy was merely about words : in conſequence 


vain diſ * 


and pub- Of 'which, he wrote to the biſhop of Alexandria, 
likes an and to the hereſiarch, exhorting them to peace 


invective 


2gainſt the and ſilence, comparing their diſpute to that be- 
3 ern philoſophers of the ſame ſect, who differed 


- ® The authority of Euſebius as an Waben is very great in 
all matters which do not concern the doQrines of faith: it 
certainly would "Wy of much more weight had be been ortho- 
dox. 


in 
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in ſome points, though they agreed in the eſſenti- 
als. His letter produced no effect. The quar- 
rel growing more violent, and Oſius, the cele- 
brated biſhop of Cordova, having prevailed-upon 
him to act with more firmneſs, ie publiſhed an 
invective of his own compoſition againſt the 
Arians; a declamation in every reſpect unwor- 
thy of his majeſty, and only calculated for diſ- 

ſting the reader. After this no meaſures were They de- 
kept; the biſhops and the people ſplit into ſcan- bye fedit- 
dalous diviſions; the ſtatues of the emperot * 7 
were mfulted by the ſectaries, and he was ex- 
horted to revenge the inſult. I, cried he, elap- 
ping his hand to his face, de not feel myſelf hurt. 8 
This moderation indicates a great ſoul; his con- 
duct in ſeveral reſpects ſnews a littleneſs of 
mie am e 2063 307 2D 2 
At laſt he aſſembled the general council of 26. 
Nice in Bithynia. The biſhops were ſummoned  — oh 
to it from all parts of the empire; and all the 
expences of their journey defrayed. Three hun- 
dred and eighteen prelates, among whom are 
reckoned ſeventeen Arians, decided, in preſence 


contradictory conduct. Mr. Le Beau ſays in — 
his excuſe, that he was much more ſevere d. E 
againſt future than paſt erimes; and that by the ; 
event, the penalties enacted in his laws became 

only comminatory. But was it not dangerous to 

eſtabliſh laws without defiring to put them in 
execution? The ſubjects were accuſtomed to 
Vor. IL S regard 
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regard capital puniſhment ordained. by the laws 


only as a form of words, which was indifferently 


applied to every thing. We {hall fee this impru- 


dence, which became ſtill more common under 
the following reigns, productive of much miſ- 
chief to the lane powes aud the public 
Diſpute A 


concerning 


queſtion, which at ürſt view. ſeems of 
{mall importance, raiſed keen diſputes atnong the 
Chriſtians; Some wanted to celebrate Eaſter 
after the manner of the Jews, on the day of the 
full moon in March; others the Sunday after 
the full moon. The council gave judgment in 
98 of the latter; but this Wachen another 
ſchiſm. 

The Arians obſtinately ables. to "Cabinit to 
the deciſion of the church; and we ſhall ſee Con- 
ſtantine himſelf contribute, by the commiſſion of 


new faults, to the woes which ed chat 
* rc 15 fatal. 


CHAP. v. 
be of Conflantineple End of this. reign. 


nh in 0s" IHE emperor baving returned to Rome 


qui fem, after a = abſence, committed in that 
2 city to crumes of ſo black a dye as never can 
out trial. 


be effaced. His eldeſt ſon, Criſpus, a prince 
of high reputation, being accuſed by his ſtep- 
mother Fauſta, of having declared a paſſion for 
e his father, without further examination, 


bie i ordered 
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ordered him to be put to death. Tlie public 
openly expreſſed their indignation: and the em- 
preis being in her turn charged with an infamous 
correſporidence, was in Ike manger put to death 
on a bare ion. 1 
Stkverall people of diftinguiſhed rank bariſhed 

ur 2 —Þ reaſon.: Lioinius the younger; 
4 boy of twee years of age). was in the number 
of victims. In conſequence of ſo many 3 
cruelty; a platumi was affixed do the gutes of the 
palace, in which that prince was deſcribeil as a 
ſecond Nero. Rome reſounded with reproaches Being de- 
and curſes againſt him; End ithe populace had tine Rome, be 
audacity to min} him ut. aft! he took a! final quits the 
deave of that bity, hien, equally. mae * 
religion and his perſon. 29 Del £534 

FHaying Formed the efoltiin of EF nes 329. 
we Capital; he firſt caſt his eyes upon ancietit: 3 
Troy; whoſt name was (6 Ant 8 to che Romans; um, and. 
but he preferred Byzantium for the ercellches gra nip 
of its fatutirion. on the/'Thraciah Boſphorus, be- 

ing ſeparated from Aſia by a ſtreight: of: only 
ſever ſtadia q and enriched; mah all the gifts aof 
nature. He greatly enlarged its Tree e * 
ſuperb edifices, made it a ſechnd Nome, gave "mY 
the name of-Couſtantinople, eee to 3 
the intereſts of the-empire * u 

In order to people it, le paved all the ls land Pernicious 
_ holders in Aſia the natural right of diſpoſiug — 
of their eſtates, even by will, unieſs they had a at city. 
houſe in that city. All kinds of privileges, and 
diſtributions of corn, oil wine, were ue on 

thoſe who fred their refience: there, 1 to 


* The fadinm is about fix hundred Wende beet, 
N 2 The 
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The Alexandrian fleet, which furniſhed Rome 
with corn, Campania being converted into gar- 
dens; was deſtined to furniſh- Conſtantinople, 
whenoe Athens formerly drew its ſubfiſtence, 
Fourſcore thouſand meaſures of wheat: were diſ- 
tributed among the people. every day. In a 
ſhort time the Aſiatic fleets joined to the Egyp- 
tian. were in ſuffeient far alt —_— T the new 
ent 1 vent Of 19 59 , 
Hateful im- [Pacdenfame and e impoſts were FRE 
* not ou on merebandize; but upon ordure, which 
none cuùd carry baway without purchaſing a li 
. cence g brothels, animals, and even dogs, were 
died Thoſe imppſts, the invention of which is 
+= attributed by — Conſtantine, though 
ſome of them had been. eſtabliſhed. in former 
times, ſcarce defrayed the prof expences. 
Kore hv Kon loſt:a-great;Sufnher!} incipal eiti· 
2 zens, cho wert Tn fallibly drawn 10 [courts it 
13 Joſt ikskiches, its luſtre ats pouter : though they 
Ver chen nedeſſary to Iſtop the wyaſion of the 
BHarbarians. RS ei cor Doing hit 
Conſtanti- 10 #1 thewedi|great>ignoratice: of the intereſts 
— __ os che empire; N ſays Abbe Mably; to. build a 
pire. # new capital; while the preſervation:of the anci- 
H enthwas: eee throweaway immenſe 
ſums in erecting a magnificent city, while the 
t eimpire, exhauſted By, all the ſcourges it had 
2 © * vfiifelt} could with difficulty maintain its armies.” 
2 e 5 Nhe.new'gavernmeiiteftabliſhed by Conſtantine 
bas an evil of ſtillLgreater/magnitude;'; We ſhall 
onhy Aeſeribe its 1 e which it is 
of importance to 
The ſenate The ſame ranks and offices were eſtabliſhed at 
— 858 ab at Rome. But the ſenate had 


2 1 not 
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not the; ſame weight in affairs of government. — 
Though under bad princes the Roman ſenate ment. 
was enſlaved, at leaſt the ſhadow. of that illuſ- 

trious body: wore a majeſtie and commanding ap- 


pearance ; and from time to time it reſumed a 
portion of its principles, with part of its auto- 
rity. On the contrary, the ſenate of Conſtantino- 
ple being from the time of its inſtitution a ſlave 

to the court, the government became arbitrary, 


offices loſt their dignity, and Hegillation. fell into be 


the hands of a ſingle man. $57 3:4 002708 


The erection of two eapitals: naturally. pro- Two em, 
duced a diviſion, of the empire. The Eaſtern 1% well 


as (Wo nee 


comprehended all the countries from the Danube tals. 

to the remoteſt borders of Egypt, and from the 
Adriatic gulph to the frontiers of Perſia: Phe 
emperor thought proper, after the example f 
Diocleſian, to ſubdivide that vaſt body. He 
created four præfecti pretai, who had — the Four præ- 
government of a certain diſtrict; i theſe oonſiſted = 
of a number of provinces, which were called este. 
Dioceſes. The four præfectures were thoſe of the 

Eaſt, Illyria, Italy, and Gaul; (with Spain, * 
Mauritania, Tingitana, and Britain.) And theſe 
provinces had peculiar governors, who were de- 
pendent on the præfect. Dukes and counts were pokes and 
appointed for the defence of the frontiers, counts. 
They and their troops had ſome lands of the bar 
- barous nations aſſigned them, which were called 
Marches, and might be tranſmitted to their heirs 
if they bore arms. Theſe lands went by. tgje 
title of benefices. As to the præfecti prætorii, genefices, 
ho were at firſt the miniſters and lieutenants; of 


"the ſovereign, their office became purely civil 
. they 
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they r ee and had the care of the 
revenue. 


Maſters of Cinflzctioe fabliitutes i in ms 8 
the militis. tets of the. militia and ſtill more, to leſſen a 
dignity: which had been once ſo formidable, he 


bliſhed an order of patricians; who, though 


they bote no office, Op: . rank to the 
pretects: 802.221 10.5 


The new | denden ch fade, chat by. an mien 
governmen 


— multiplication of dignities, hel over - loaded the 
complicat- revenue; that it was almoſt irnpoſſible to maintain 
e barney in ſo complicated an adminiſtration; in 
dae ad, ' a'word; that ſo conſiderable a change muſt have 
dran on numberleſs inconveniencies, in a ſtate 
— ruined, whoſe parts were ready to fall 
to pieces of themſelves, and whoſe head: was un- 
able to make the members act with ſufficient vi- 
gour.. It was an old decayed building, which 
tottered on every ſide, when an —_ was 
made to alter its plan. 

The — + Zofrnus reproaches- Conftaivine: with — 
gan be dra en off the troops deſtined to repulſe the bar- 
frootiers to bariaus from the frontiers, and placing them in 
Ewa. gatriſon in the cities. 4 This,“ according to 
Monteſquieu, produced two- evils; one, the 
e removal of the barrier which reſtrained ſo 
many nations; and the other, the ſoldiers be- 
coming effeminate, by frequenting the circus 
and theatre.“ Diſcipline Was it ener- 

2 vated by their reſiding; in cities, 
Titles end-. Among the pernicious 1 be ranked 
Ant wan thoſe titles of vanity, which were endleſsly mul- 
.  tiplied; Noble, A4 Noble, Iluſtrious, Moft Ilttuſ- 
triaus, Moſt Perfeet, Sublimity, Excellency, Magm- 


ficence, 


226 


Patricians. 
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cence, Greatneſs, Eminence, Reverence, dec. As e wil. 
falſe greatneſs inſpires littleneſs of ſoul, all ideas neo 
were centered in a trifling ceremonial 5 minutiae, 
words, took place of things; the glare of titles 
darkened the luſtre of merit. What the Scipios, 
the Julius Cæſars, would have regarded as mat- 
ter of ridicule, were the only objects of deſire 
and attention to the greateſt men. nls 
Conſtantine ſet an example of this affectation prige of 
of dignity; he always wore the diadem; his robes Conſtantine, 
glittered with pearls, the pomp of his count and 
magnificence of his feſtivals breathed: the Aſiatic 
luxury. A ſtrange method of repairing: the 
breaches, of the empire, and ſecuring the proſpe- 
rity of Conſtantinople! | 0 
In the reſt of his reign we find more ſuhject The Gothe 


for cenſure than praiſe. He gained a great vic- 2 
tory over the Goths, but he raiſed many of them d dr 
to dignities, and, in ſome meaſure, opened a 

paſſage into the empire to the barbarians. He 
receivẽd the ambaſſadors of Sapor II. king of 

Perſia, wich whoſę preparations for war he was 

not unacquainted; but he contented himſelf with 

writing to him in favour of the Chriſtian religion, 

which was perſecuted by that prince; and ſent 

him a quantity of iron to forge arms. He re- Iron impro- 
queſted the prayers of the biſhops, and of the u th Fer. 
famous St. Anthony, a hermit of Thebais; but fan. 

he put to death the philoſopher: Sopater, whole The pblo- 

crime, if we may credit Eunapius, was his de- fopher So- 
ſire of reforming the manners of the court: the fig put 


. a k l juſtly put to 
courtiers accuſed him of magic, in order to get death. 


rid of him. | | 

At laſt; after ſo many inſtances of ſeverity Anus pro- 
againſt the , Arians, he gave himſelf up 8 an tected. 

| | rian 


| 
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Arian prieſt; recalled Arius and his followers 
from baniſhment ; admitted their falſe profeſſions 
of faith, and protected them openly. He wanted 
to oblige St. Athanaſius, biſhop of Alexandria, to 
receive the hereſiarch; and, wearied with his re- 
fuſals, lent his ear to calumny, and baniſhed 
that inflexible defender of the council of Nice, 
who had been declared guilty by the packed 
councils of Tyre and Jeruſalem, 
Sapor had already put the iron, with which he 
was imprudently ſupplied, to its proper uſe. 
He demanded back the five provinces which had 
been ceded to Galerius, and meeting with a re- 
fuſal, ravaged Meſopotamia, and inſulted the 
Roman empire. 
The emperor, at the age of ſixty- three, 
entered Aſia, and repulſed the enemy. He 
then fell 1 ill, and received baptiſm; 
(why at ſo late an age?) put his will into the 
hands of an Arian prieſt, who enjoyed his confi- 
dence, and died at Nicomedia, after a reign of 
thirty years. He has been honoured as a ſaint 
by ſeveral churches; and the Greeks and Muſco- 
vites celebrate his feſtival on the twenty-firſt of 


May. 2 


Obaracter oo Whatever praiſes Conſtantine may deſerve for 


that prince, 


the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the ſtains with 
which his glory 1s tarniſhed are indelible. Facts 
ſpeak, and them we have related. His politi- 
cal abilities do not outweigh his faults. © With 
ſome genius for war, (this is, the judgment 
formed of him by the Abbe Mably) © which he 
employed only for the deſtruction of his pri- 
vate enemies, and not thoſe of the empire, he 
poſſeſſed no one quality proper for govern- 


ment. 
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ment. Duped by his miniſters and favourites, 
he ſaw only with their eyes. A natural reſt- 

Y leſſneſs of temper kept him in perpetual mo- 

& tion, though his purſuits were often fruitleſs. 

« If he ſeemed conſtantly engaged in grand pro- 

“ jects, the conception of them indicated weak- 

* neſs and preſumption, and their execution 

* ſhewed him an indifferent politician, He con- 

* tributed more than any other to haſten the 

“ruin of the empire.” _ 

His virtues are extolled to the ſkies by Euſe- Euſebius, 
bius of Cæſarea; but a panegyriſt is ſeldom a when. af 
hiſtorian. That biſhop, who had all the quali t be ſuſ- 
ties of a courtier, carried his diſſimulation ſo far, ?**<4- 
in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, as not to mention 
either Arius or his ſect, nor ſpeak of the princi- 
pal object of the Nicene council, though he gives 
a long deſcription of it in his life of Conſtantine, 
and limits its deciſions to the controverſy about 
the celebration of Eaſter. It is ſtrange that fo 
reſpectable a writer ſhould have committed this | 
unpardonable fault. The pagans likewiſe have The pagans 
blackened Conſtantine by their ſatire more than „ele- 
the others have extolled him by their flatteries. 
According to Victor the younger, during the 
firſt ten years of his reign he was a great prince, 
during the ten following a robber, and durin 
the ten laſt a prodigal. Euſebius himſelf acknow- 
ledges that his exceſſive eaſineſs let looſe two 
great vices, violence, oppreſſive of the weak, in 
order to ſatiate the ever-craving avidity of the 

powerful, and the hypocriſy of pretended Chriſ- 
tians, who entered into the church in order to 
court his favour. (Fleury.) We may form a 
proper eſtimate of that emperor, ſays the judici- 


ous 
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ous Abbs, by believing the faults. aſcribed: to 
him by Euſebius, and the good ſpoken of him 
by Zoſimus. 2 5 778 
It is falſely In the Theodoſian code a law is aſcribed to 
der de him, conſtituting the biſhops judges without ap- 
made the peal, in all cauſes brought before their tribunal 
dec wit. by either of the parties. This law, which is re- 
out appeal. pugnant to civil order, is rejected by the beſt au- 
thors as ſuppoſititious. Doth Cujas ſhew ſufficient 
diſcernment, when he defends it by alleging 

the virtue and juſtice of the biſhops in thoſe 
times? Their - intrigues, their packed councils, 

their numerous exceſſes, would rather prove it to 

have been even then neceſſary to reſtrain them 

within the limits of their ſpiritual authority. 

There were many holy prelates, whoſe judgment 

muſt, without doubt, have been perfectly con- 
formable to charity and juſtice: but how many 

2 gave themſelves up to paſſion and preju- 

dice 2 | ; 323} | b-- $17; 


CONSTANTIUS, 
3 And his Tuo Brothers. 


CHAP: I. 


To the time when Julian was created Cæſar. 


. oN TANTIN E had imprudently di- 
ela. vided the empire among his three ſons and 


tine's ne- two of his nephews,” Theſe laſt, Delmatius and 
n Han- 
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Hannibalion, were maſlacred by the ſoldiers af- 
ter their uncle's death, together with his two 
brothers, five other of his nephews, and his prin- 
cipal courtiers. | | 
It is not to be doubted; that this horrible. maſ- 
ſacre was commanded, or directed by ambition. 
It is aſcribed to Conſtantius, the emperor's 
younger and beſt beloved ſon, tho' leaſt deſerving 
of his affection. How is it poſſible that a prince, 
whole talents for-politics are commended by ſome 
writers, ſhould not have foreſeen, that by making 
five ſovereigns he not only ruined the empire, 
but kindled the flames of war in his own family. 
The three brothers made a new diviſion, in Diviſion of 
which were .comprehended the ſpoils. of their ang he 
conſing; Conſtantine, the eldeſt, kept Gaul, three ſons 
Great Britain, Spain, and probably made an ac- — 
quiſition of Thrace and Conſtantinople, which, he ſtamius, and 
ſoon ceded. to Conſtantius, who was maſter of all — 
Aſia and Egypt. Conſtans, the youngeſt, had 
Italy, IIlyria, Africa, Macedonia, and Greece. 
The eldeſt was only twenty years of age; 
and none of them appeared to poſſeſs talents fit 
for government. | | 
It was obſerved, that Commodus was the only 
emperor who had been born during the reign of 
his father; and-unfavourable preſages were made 
' of, thoſe . princes who, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, breathed the pride of ſovereignty 
from their cradle. + Tag 
. However, they jointly enacted ſome good laws, Law: 
particularly againſt informers, who had multipli- fern = 
ed prodigiouſly. After their father's example, 
they. forbid: anonymous. libels being regarded as 
exidence in a court of juſtice, 


Con- 
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ous Abbe, by believing the faults aſcribed: to 
him by Euſebius, and the good ſpoken of him 
by Zoſimus. 4 76 i 6 
It is falſely In the T heodoſian code a law is aſcribed to 
dhe him, conſtituting the biſhops judges without ap- 
made the peal, in all cauſes brought before their tribunal 
— by either of the parties. This law, which is re- 
out appeal. pugnant to civil order, is rejected by the beſt au- 
thors as ſuppoſititious. Doth Cujas ſhew ſufficient 
diſcernment, when he defends it by alleging 
the virtue and juſtice of the biſhops in thoſe 
times? Their intrigues, their packed councils, 
their numerous exceſſes, would rather prove it to 
have been even then neceſſary to reſtrain them 
within the limits of their ſpiritual authority. 
There were many holy prelates, whoſe judgment 
muſt,” without doubt, have been perfectly con- 
formable to charity and juſtice : but how many 
er gave themſelves up to paſſion and preju- 
dice! 3 eee ir 


CONSTANTIUS, 
8 And his Two Brotbers. 


CHAP. I. 


To the time when Julian was created Ceſar, 


3377. : ON STANT IN E had imprudently di- 
1 vided the empire among his three ſons and 
tines ne- two of his nephews, Thele laſt, Delmatius and 

I Han- 


phews and 
brothers. 
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Hannibalion, were maſſacred by the ſoldiers af- 
ter their uncle's death, together with his two 
brothers, five other of his nephews, and his prin- 
cipal courtiers. | 
It is not to be doubted: that this horrible maſ- 
ſacre was commanded, or directed by ambition, 
It is aſcribed; to Conſtantius, the emperor's 
younger: and, beſt beloved ſon, tho' leaſt deſerving 
of his affection. How is it poſſible that a prince, 
whole talents for politics are commended by ſome 
writers, ſhould not have foreſeen, that by making 
five ſovereigns he not only-ruined the empire, 
but kindled the flames of war in his, own family. 
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The three brothers made a new diviſion, in Diviſion of 


which were comprehended the ſpoils of their 


the empire 
among his 


couſins. ' Conſtanune, the eldeſt, kept Gaul, three ſons 


Great Britain, Spain, and probably made an ac- 


Aſia and Egypt. Conſtans, the youngeſt, had 
Italy, IIlyria, Africa, Macedonia, and Greece. 
The eldeſt was only twenty years of . 
and none of them appeared to poſſeſs talents fi 
for government. ons 

It was obſerved, that Commodus was the only 
emperor who had been born during the reign of 
his father; and unfavourable preſages were made 
of thoſe princes who, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, breathed the pride of ſovereignty 
from their cradle. | 


* 


However, they jointly enacted ſome good laws, Laws | 
againſt in · 
formers. 


ed prodigiouſly. After their father's example, 


particularly againſt informers, who had multipli- 


they, forbid: anonymous, libels being regarded as 
evidence in a court of juſtice, 


Con- 


Conſtan- 
ine, Con- 
quiſition of Thrace and Conſtantinople, which he ſtantius, and 


ſoon ceded to Conſtantius, who. was maſter of all ” 
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Conſtantius ſays in one of his laws, The man 1s 
to be regarded as innocent who has enemies, but no 
accuſers. But-unleſs juſtice prevents in che courts, 
informations will continue, 
War be- Soon after Conſtantine, who was diſcontented 
dtn Sang with his ſhare, and had ſome pretenſions on Italy, 
Conſtan. being unable to obtain any thing from his brother 
Conſtans by negociation, had recourſe to arms, 
and paſſed the Alps in the year 340. His bro- 
ther, now become his enemy, was then in Dacia, 
from whence he fent an army, which he pro- 
poſed to follow with the greateſt forces he could 
Death of raiſe, when Conſtantine fell into an ambuſcade, 
te gel. vas defeated and ſlain; and Conſtans remained 
ſole maſter of the Weſt. His reign was inglori- 
ons; he was a ſlave to his pleaſures and his flat- 
terers; and tho'- he juſtly drew upon himſelf 
ſome encomiums from the Chriſtians for his pro- 
tection of the catholic. religion, his conduẽt was 
in other reſpects ſtained with vices which the pa- 
gars have painted with all the acrimony of hatred. 
In the year 350 Magnentius, a German, and 
manumitted ſlave, who-was at the head of two 
legions, formed a conf] cy age him at Au- 
— and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Auguſ- 
The emperor” received intelligence of the 
* while he was at a hunting match, and at- 
The ſecond tempted to eſcape i into Spain, but wagaflaſſinated 
aſſaſſinated. on the road. | 


Continual In the interval = ha theſe revolutions, the 
— troubles occaſioned by the Arians continued 
the Arien With more violence than ever. Conſtantius had 


controverſj. declared in their favour, and his brothers had 
fided with the catholies. Sr, Athanaſrus, who 


7 2 88 . 


* 
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had been reſtored to the ſee of Alexandria, did 
not remain long undiſturbed.. The accuſations 

inſt him were renewed; he was condemned 
and depoſed by a council held at Antioch; and 
Gregory, who was named his ſucceſlor, forcibly 
took poſſeſſion of the ſee. The biſhops. were 3 
filled with rage againſt each other; diſcord uni- 4 
verſally prevailed ; and the Eaſt and Welt, were 9 
divided, forgetting that religion, inſtead of be- 9 
ing a cauſe of quarrel, qught to have been a | 
bond to-unite them. A general council femed... | 1 
the moſt proper means for conciliating theſe 
Tank It was aſſembled at Sardica, on the bor- Ivo. coun: 4 
ders of the two empires; but the Orientals find- die. 1 


dica. > 
ing themſelves zhe weakeſt, ſeparated from the 347: ' 
Weſtern prelates, and beld their aſſembly at Phi- | 
lppepolis in- Thrade. The: decifions/of the Wo 
:councils !were:{contradictory:; they reciprocally . | 


acquitted, and anathematized the ſame perſons. - 
That compoſed of the Arian biſhops took the 
name of the council of Sardica as well as the 
other. Hence it comes chat St. Auguſtine, be- 
ing yadgquainted: with the Orthodox council, has 
mentioned thatof Serben an leaf af . 5 
retics. aft to 30 bega 

We ſhall not, mne this Sate Se its te- Wd ' 
dious windings. It is ſuficient to obſerve, that nd, l. | 
it would have kindled a war hetween Conſtans cauſe of St. 
and Conſtantius, had not the latter yielded to the dea 
eſtabliſtiment of Athanaſius ;, and that the ca- 
tholics would have been ſatisfied with the Confeſ- 

ſion of Faith given by the Arians, had not theſe 
obſtinately perſiſted in rejecting the term conſub- 

ftantial. That word, which was become ſacred, 

2000 the perſonal cauſe of Athanaſius, were per- 

petual 


———— — — = 
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petual objects of diſſenſion. The reaſon of which 
was, that conſubſtantiality actually made an eſſen- 
rial part of the orthodox doctrine, and Athana- 
nus was per ſecuted as the moſt zealous defender 

of that doctrine. * EJÞS ee 5 1902180 
Conſtantias, from the beginning of his reign, 
had a powerful enemy in Sapor:TE king of Perſia, 
who grew more formidable, as the emperor gave 
himſelf up intirely to theological” controverſy, 
ME. and neglected che affairs of ſtate.” > The Perſians 
king of Per- YOuted him at the battle of Singara, became the 
Gere terror of the Romans, and ravaged Meſopora- 
heRomans, mia. Sapor- laid ſiege to Niſibis, which he con- 
tinued with incredible vigour for four months; 
| nor did he raiſe it at laſt but to oppoſe an inva- 
ſion of the barbarians.” This.prineeperſecared 
Io gears, . Chriſtians from motives of policy. Former- 
of his perie- ly, in times of perſecution,” Perſia had afforded 
Chriſtians. them an aſylum, but after their religion, by the 
zeal of Conſtantine, had been eſtabliſhed in the 
empire, they were looked upon with A ſuſpicious 

eye, and treated as public enemies: 

In Magnentius enjoyed the fruits of his uſurpation 
—5* Con- in the Weſt. Nepotian, A nepked⸗ d Conſtau- 
— ny tine, who had eſcaped the maſſacre of his family, 
Magnen Atternpting to ſeize upon the city of Rome, had 
uus. periſhed, together with his mother, and Bis 
pPr;imeſpal partizans. Vetranion, an old experi- 
enced general; though fo illiterate that he could 
not even ready had Seen proclaimed Auguſtus in 
Pannonia, but wanted the qualifications neceſſa- 
ry for maintaining his high fortune. Conſtantius 
at laſt marched from Aſia, at the head of all his 
forces, in order to deprive Magnentius of his 
dominions. It is pretended that he exhorted his 
eng ſol- 


- 
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ſoldiers to receive baptiſm; and he has been made 
to expreſs. himſelf in the following terms: If 
any man refuſes to be baptized, let him retire 

<& deſire to have no ſoldiers who are not enrolled 
e under the banners of Jeſus Chriſt,” But as he 
himſelf was not baptized till at the point of death, 
is there not ſome reaſon to doubt of _ demon: 
ſtrations of zeal f/ 

Vetranion had entered into a begue, with Vetranion, - 
Nlagnentius, and marched againſt the emperor ; egy 
but inſtead of coming to an engagement,” en- dev mt 
tered into a treaty : in. which he was ped by mo mage 
Conſtantius, who debauched his crooþs,: and deceived. 
forced him to abdicate his authority. It is faid 
that he conſoled him with an extraordinary piece 
of morality, conceived in theſe terms: Yo lofe 
only an inſignificant name, which has nothing real 
but the mortifications it brings uith it; and you are 
going 10 enjoy ſolid bappinefs," without a mixture 
of uneaſmeſs; It is added, that the good old 
man, charmed with his retirement, ſent him a 
letter, containing the following words: Yu are 
wrong in not taking a ſbare in that felicity which 


you hu ve the art of procuring for others.” Such hep 
had a claim to the title of philoſophers. 


either affected that character,” or the torn 
have ſpoken: for them. 
While the unwarlike Conftantins 6 ien. an; 
ing himſelf with holding a council at Sirmium, weten at 
 Magnentius approached at the head of his army. Magnen- 
When ready to paſs the Save, he was met by ** 
an envoy from the emperor, with propoſals of 

peace, which he rejected, and advanced to Murſa 
on the Drave, the deſtiued ſeene of a cele- 
brated action, deciſive of the fate of the empire. 


The 
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The battle was fought with great fury: more 
than fifty ——. of the beſt troops were cut 
to pieces: Magnentius's Gauls performed won- 
ders, and were ſlain almoſt to a man; but at laſt 
the uſurper turned his back, after having loſt 
Marcelliwus, to whom be "Was indebted or his 
promotion. 0.36 
Cowardice Conſtantius did dot r appear m the field, but 
das and With trembling expectation waited the event of 
impoſture the engagement in a neighbouring church, where 
— he was attended by the Arian biſhop of Murſa, 
= That crafty impoſtor had taken proper precauti- 
ons to be informed of the ſucceſs; and all at 
once proclaimed the victory, pretending that the 
news had been brought to him by an angel. The 
emperor giving entire credit to the miracle, ho- 
nouręd him as a faint, and attributed to bim all 
the ſucceſs of his arms. It ĩs eaſy to judge what 
gloſa errors in conduct muſt ſpring from ſuch 
low ſuperſtition. ;- we ſhall ſee Conſtantius ſtrik- 
ing upon all the ſhoals of i credulity and weakneſs. 
Deſpair and - The year following, Magnentius, who for his 
SR cxgel tyranny was an object of univerſal deteſta- 
dus. tion at Rome, took refuge in Gaul, was defeated 
accent by the empetor's generals, and per- 
cejving that his ſoldiers were reſolved: to deliver 
him up, in a tranſport of deſpair, murdered his 
Touſins, his friends, and even his mother, after 
ark he ſtabbed himſelf with his own ſword. 
353. As ſoon as Conſtantius was dehyered from this 
— enemy, be became more deſpicable and cruel 
himſelf o than ever. A continual prey to his ſuſpicions, 
the direu92 every thing was to him an object of dread; and 
auchs, ad . ns terrors and Almut were encreaſed by the vile 


e 551 2 20it 2 * eunuchs 
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eunuchs with whom his palace was filled (for 
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the infamous cuſtom of keeping eunuchs had cubjeas. 


found its way into the court with the other abuſes 
of Oriental deſpotiſm). Under pretence of de- 
ſtroying the uſurper's party, he exerciſed the 
moſt odious tyranny. The encouragement of 
informers produced the ordinary effects; for one 
criminal a thouſand innocent perſons were put 
to death. The eunuch Paul, ſecretary or rather 
ſatellite of the prince, filled every quarter of the 


tyrannizes 


over his 


The eunuch 


Paul infa- 


mous for his 


empire with marks of his injuſtice, and raiſed a : of ia- 
22 alarm, Great Britain was the principal!“ * 


cene of his barbarous inquiſition. Martinus, its 
2 ſenſibly touched with the miſeries of 


e public, and foreſeeing that he would one day 


be involved in them in his turn, formed a de 

to rid the world of this ſavage monſter, but fail- 
ed in the attempt and laid violent hands on him- 
ſelf. All ſentences of death, which according 


to cuſtom were preſented to the emperor, were 


confirmed without exception ; and the empreſs 
Euſebia dared not ſolicit the pardon even of a 
ſingle perſon, The tyrannical orders and ca- 
prices of the court ſtruck more terror than the 


invaſions of the Franks, Alemains, and other 
barbarians, 


The Eaſt was ſtill more oppreſſed under the Calla. 


government of Gallus, nephew of Conſtantine a, sie 
the Great, who after having been kept ſix years 2 


with his brother Julian in a kind of captivity in 
Cappadocia, was promoted to the dignity of 
Cæſar, married to the emperor's ſiſter, and ſent 
againſt the Perſians. He was a man of an un- 
feeling temper, utterly, deſtitute of abilities, na- 

Vol. II. Z turally 


es 
the Eaſt, 


_ 
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Conſtantius 
attempts to 
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turally ſurpaſſing Conſtantine in cruelty, which 
was enflamed by his wife Conſtantia, a woman 
of a diſpoſition as inhuman as his own; and in 
a court filled with flatterers and villains he be- 
came a mercileſs tyrant. 

He filled Antioch and the whole Eaſt with 
murders, cauſed Domitian, præfect of the pro- 
vince, to be aſſaſſinated under a falſe pretence of 
a conſpiracy, and gave up the innocent to the rage 
of informers, to tortures and to death. 


This violent conduct gave umbrage to Con- 


Jeftrohim, ſtantius. He was afraid that Cæſar deſigned to 


and ſuc- 
ceeds, 


1 


oy 


. 


Dreams 
4 made cri- 
minal. 


make himſelf independent, and employed inſi- 
nuations and the moſt preſſing inſtances to pre- 
vail on him to come to Italy. Gallus foreſaw 
the danger; it is even conjectured that he enter- 
tained ſome deſigns of revolting, but his ſchemes 
miſcarried, and he found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of ſetting out. His wife, in whom he placed 
all his hopes, was ſent before him, but ſhe died on 
the road. He was arreſted at Pettau in Noricum, 
and his head cut off. Conſtantius being now in- 
toxicated with his power, aſſumed the title of 
Maſter of the World, and Eternal. This ridiculous 
pride was accompanied with all the refinements 
of tyranny. Never had informers ſo fair a field 
for diſplaying their villany, Dreams were made 
capital crimes. The perſons who were impru- 


dent enough to diſcloſe them ran the hazard of 
their lives, if what they had dreamed could poſ- 
ſibly be ſuſceptible of a ſiniſter interpretation. 
An informer, the worthy miniſter of the infamous 
Paul, was ludicrouſly ſtiled the Count of dreams, 
becauic he employed himſelf with a good _ 
F FEES ; O 
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of ſucceſs in that branch. The malignity of 
mankind ſeemed to encreaſe in proportion to 
the univerſal degeneracy, | Ef: 

When meanneſs and prejudice guide the pen, Falſe eulo- 
what will it not be guilty of? Some panegyriſts Sad, 
have praiſed Conſtantius for his clemency, and and Gallus, 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtical writers beſtow the higheſt 
encomiums upon Gallus. Mr. Le Beau has ju- 
diciouſly remarked, that this is owing to his 
firm adherence to the true religion, from which 
his brother Julian apoſtatized. If he was guided 
by the counſels of Aetius, a celebrated Arian, and 
conſequently was a bad catholic, at leaſt he always 
remained within the pale of Chriſtianity, and his 
vices and tyranny were veiled under an external 
ſhew of piety. How prone are we to fall into 
error when we conſider objects only in one point 
of view? Ammianus Marcellinus, an author ge- 

nerally eſteemed for his judgment and veracity, 
who was an eye-witneſs of the tranſactions he re- 
lates, confutes by facts thoſe panegyrics which 
were dictated by the ſpirit of party or adulation. 
Facts are certain proofs; praiſes are frequently 
only the language of deceit ; of this we have here 
a remarkable example. 5 
The ſophiſt Themiſtius having been made a The fophit 
ſenator of Conſtantinople, in recompenſe pro- Fhemittiu. 
nounced a panegyric on Conſtantius, in which 
he extols him as the greateſt philoſopher of the 
empire. So impudent]y is truth ſometimes ſport- 
ed with. 

This prince was as eminent in politics as in Policy of 
philoſophy; he had two great generals left, the court, 
Urficinus, who had ſignalized himſelf in the Eaſt, two great 
and Sylvanus, who protected Gaul againſt the Sener 


ru n each 


2 barba⸗- other. 


The pro- 
vinces leſt 
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barbarians, and theſe the courtiers conſpired to 
ruin. The latter, accuſed by the blackeſt ca- 
lumny, expoſed to a thouſand inſults, dreading 
every thing from an ungrateful and perfidious 
court determined to revolt, and cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed emperor. | 

Urſicinus, who had been before diſgraced, was 
then pitched upon as the only perſon capable of 
putting a ſtop to the rebellion. Even his enemies 
favoured his appointment to the command, in 
hopes that the two generals would deſtroy each 


other. But though the court employed Urſici- 


nus, it was only as an inſtrument of treachery. 
They pretended ignorance of the ſtep taken by 
Sylvanus, and wrote to him a letter of thanks for 
his behaviour in his government. 


The other general went to meet him at Co- 


| logne, and finding that his party could not be 


ruined by open force, made uſe of artifice, 
gained his confidence by affecting to ſympa- 
thize with his diſcontent and enter into his pro- 
jects, corrupted his troops, cauſed him to be 
ſlain, and lamented his death, as was done by 
the whole empire. 


When the court employed Urſicinus to exe- 


aprey to the Cute this odious commithon, their intention was 
barbarians. not to reſtore him to his power, even in caſe he 


ſucceeded. He remained in Gaul with the title 
of general, but without an army. The troops 


of Sylvanus had immediately diſperſed; and the 


emperor choſe rather to loſe that province than 
ſend ſupplies to the great general whoſe merit 
gave him umbrage. Thus was it totally aban- 
doned as a prey to the barbarians. The Franks, 
the Alemains, and the Saxons ravaged the coun- 


| try, 
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try, after deſtroying forty-five towns on the banks 

of the Rhine. Pannonia and Upper Mæſia were 

laid waſte by the Quadi and Sarmatians, The 
miſeries of the Eaſt were encreaſed by the dread- 

ful incurſions of the Perſians; while Conſtantius, Coaſtagtius 
inattentive to every thing but the quarrels of the- entirely _ 
ologiſts, ſpent his time in aſſembling councils, — 
perſecuting the defenders of conſubſtanuality, matters. 
provoking the zeal of the catholic biſhops, and 
enflaming the audacity of the Arians; and thus 
fomented diſcord and confuſion in the heart of 

his dominions, while the frontiers were laid waſte | 
with fire and ſword, Such was the philoſopher 
of Themiſtius, | 


—  — — — — 
C HA P. II 
From the promotion of Julian till bis revolt. 


1 being ſurrounded by ſo Tye empe- 
many dangers ſuffered himſelf, notwith- 2 
ſtanding his jealous diſtruſt, to be prevailed OO 
upon by the empreſs, Euſebia, to beſtow: the 
dignity of Cæſar upon the celebrated Julian, 

with whoſe character it is now proper to ac- 

quaint the reader. This prince, who' was bro- 

ther to Gallus, and couſin german of the em- 

peror, had been: favoured by nature with the 
happieſt diſpoſitions, and formed by misfortune 

and ſtudy, whoſe leſſons ordinarily far ſurpaſs 

thoſe taught in the boſom of grandeur and the 

lap of pleaſure. They had endowed him with 

a greatneſs of ſoul ſuperior to the nobility = th 

| rt 
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birth, by inſpiring him with a love of virtue, a 
defire of inſtruction, a contempt of pleaſures, - 
and a hatred for every thing degrading to hu- 
man nature, Upon his quitting the caſtle of 
How te Macellum, in Cappadocia, where he and his 
paſſed bis brother had been confined fix years, he ob- 
youth. tained leave to complete his ſtudies, firſt at 
Conſtantinople, and afterwards at Athens. There 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his modeſty and 
an intenſe and ſucceſsful application to his ſtu- 
dies. Happy if he had made the true religion 
the baſis of his conduct! But conceiving a diſlike 
: to Chriſtianity, becauſe his firſt preceptors had 
tired him with exerciſes of devotion, or the ob- 
ſtinate diſputes between its different ſeas had 
iven him a diſtaſte to the whole, he addicted 
Fimſelf entirely to Maximus of Epheſus, and 
Seduced by ſore other Platonic philoſophers, He ſoon 


the Fiat became infatuated with their abſurd and myſte- 


rious theurgy, which they ſhrouded under the 
veil of ſublime piety, and in their ſchool was fill- 
ed with ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm ; but though 
ſeduced by frivolous illuſions, he at leaſt attached 
himſelf to ſomething real by his ſtrict obſervance 
of. moral duties. May we not give to Chriſtia- 
nity the honour of thoſe examples of virtue 
which make his memory reſpeQable? A Chrif- 
tian education had unqueſtionably foſtered the 

; ſeeds of it in his heart, 
He diſgui- Gallus, while he was Cæſar, taking alarm at 
clination for the inclination which his brother even then 
jdolatry. ſhewed for idolatry, ſent him Aetius, the apoſtle 
; of Arianiſm, in quality of ſuperintendant, and 
as an eſtimable guide. Julian, by an affeQation 
of zeal for that ſect, removed all ſuſpicion, and, 
. according 
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according to ſome eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, in 


order the better to diſguiſe his real ſentiments, - 


and eſcape the diſtruſtful jealouſy of Conſtantine, 
put on the monkiſh habit, and performed the 
office of deacon. After the death of Gallus he 
paſſed ſeven months in a kind of impriſonment; 
and had it not been for the protection of Euſebia, 
who entertained an eſteem for him, he would 
have undergone the ſame fate with his brother. 
The emperor named him Cæſar at the age of 


twenty-three, and gave him his fiſter, Helena, — 
in marriage; but, far from admitting him to de authori- 
ſhare his confidence, put him, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, into trammels. His do- 


meſtics were removed, and their places filled 
with ſpies; his friends durſt not come near him; 
and though he had the title of Ceſar, he had no 
wer, | | 
Being made governor of-Gaul, a council was 
appointed for him, or rather ſo many maſters 
to direct his whole conduct; he had few troops, 
little money, and nothing in his own diſpoſal. 
With whatever faults this prince may be re- 
proached, it is impoſſible not to admire his 
greatneſs of ſou], and the fertility of his genius, 
when we ſee him ſurmounting fo many obſtacles 
in the career of glory. - © | 
He had paſled his life in the ſchools, where 
he had even contracted the ruſt of pedantry ; 
was neither acquainted with the arts of war 
nor government; wanted experience, and was 
deſtitute of authority ; yet, in the very begin- 


« 


ning of his adminiſtration, he ſhewed himſelf a 
man of ſuperior abilities. During his ſtay at 
Vienna, where he reſided the firſt winter, he ap- 


pied 


365+. 


ives him 


Sends him 
into Gaul, 


Julian's 
conduct in 
that pro- 
vince. ; 
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plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the affairs of the 
province, and the art of war. He ſet his troops 
an example of attention to diſcipline and pa- 
tience of fatigue ; his diet was the ſame as that 
of the common ſoldiers, he expoſed himſelf to 
all the inclemencies of the winter, ſlept upon a 
hide, and roſe at midnight, allowed himſelf no 
relaxation from buſineſs, and ſtudy formed his 
Makes him- ſole amuſement, By theſe methods he gained 
— near the admiration and affections. of the ſoldiery; 
ed. the Gauls reſpected and loved him for his equi- 
table adminiſtration of juſtice; his ſuperinten- 
dants ſunk into inſignificance, for he did every 
thing without their help, and all his meaſures 
were crowned with ſucceſs. Two panegyrics 
on Conſtantius, written by him about that time, 
are proofs of his political addreſs. He likewiſe 
concealed his religious ſentiments with ſo great 
dexterity, that St. Hilary of Poitiers was de- 
ceived by appearances, and praiſes him as a 
pious prince in the ſame work where his bro- 
5 ther is deſcribed as an enemy to the church. 
Dives out Julian's exploits perfectly correſponded with 
the bardz- the idea entertained of his merit. Every one of his 
rignt, . f a 
campaigns was attended with victory. In a word, 
by an equal exertion of {kill and courage, he freed 
Gaul from the Alemains, who had ſpread them- 
ſelves through the whole country, and even be- 
ſieged him in Sens; and after cutting their army 
to pieces near Straſbourg, carried the terror of his 
arms on the other ſide of the Rhine. One thing 
more amazing is, that the courtiers ridiculed his 
victories, while Conſtantius ſtupidly arrogated the 
honour of them to himſelf. In ſach a court, all 


deciſions muſt have been unjuſt or capricious. 
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Conſtantius, who had choſen Milan for his 1 


ordinary reſidence, made a progreſs to Rome, — 
in order to celebrate his triumph over Magnen- de ff 
tius: an odious ceremony, as civil wars afford no 
proper ſubject for it. 

Having never before ſeen that capital, its edi- 
fices filled him with admiration, and that he 
might leave a monument of his viſit, he tranſ- 
ported from Egypt the obeliſk of Rameſes, which 
was one hundred and thirty-two feet high, and 
had been deſtined by Conſtantine for an orna- 
ment to Conſtantinople. It was erected by Sex- 
tus Quintus, and is the largeſt in. Rome. | 

Though the emperor, before his entry, order- Though . 
ed the removal of the celebrated altar dedicated be cn! 
to Victory, which had been erected anew by tolerationin 
Magnentius in the ſenate houſe, he viſited the © 
_ temples of the gods, praiſed their founders, ap- 
pointed Pagan prieſts, and confirmed the privi- 
leges of the veſtals. Yet he had forbidden the 
offering of ſacrifices under pain of death, at leaſt 
if we may give credit to a law inſerted in the 
Theodoſian code, which probably was never pro- 
mulgated. (J. Memoires de Þ Acad. des Inſcript. 
t. 15.) In religious affairs his conduct was al- 
ways inconſiſtent. Though he tolerated Pagan- 
iſm at Rome, he perſiſted in diſturbing the em- 
pire by his zeal for Arianiſm, the different ſets 
of which he alternately protected and perſecuted, 
regulating his conduct according to the will of 
his eunuchs and courtiers, by whoſe intrigues all 
affairs were determined, 

Propoſals of peace had been offered to Sapor, ,., 
which that implacable enemy of the Romans re- Sapor forms 
jected as incompatible with his pretenſions; and \,erprize 


enter prizes; 


being 
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being inſtigated by a man of great fortune, a na- 

tive of Meſopotamia, who had been obliged by 
oppreſſive treatment to leave the empire, he re- 

ſolved not to content himſelf as formerly with 

ſudden incurſions, which were attended with no 

durable advantage, but to puſh the war with 

andthe vigour. Urſicinus then commanded in the Eaſt, 
Aachen o and the eunuchs adviſed, or rather ordered, him 
ruin Urfici- to be recalled at the conjuncture when his ſer- 
nut, puer: vices were moſt wanted. The whole country 
ful enough was filled with murmurs for the loſs of its de- 
A. fender; it is true he was ſent back, but without 
authority, and only that he might bear the 

blame of the miſcarriages of Sabinian, a weak 

eneral, utterly unqualified for the command. 
his wretched court rejoiced at the calamities of 

the public, provided they could be made ſubſer- 

vient to the ruin of men of exalted merit, who 

| were the objects of its jealouſy and hatred. - 

Conftantius Amida, in Meſopotamia, was taken by Sapor 
Saen, after a long ſiege, which coſt him thirty thou- 
while Meſo- ſand men, while the attention of Conſtantius 
Pragea by was turned on aſſembling the councils of Rimini 
thePerfans.. and Seleucia, in order to ſettle the theological 
controverſies which grew fiercer in proportion to 
the multiplication of deciſions and formularies of 
faith; but of theſe we ſhall have occaſion to 

ſpeak again at the end of this reign. | 
 Jolian, a Julian's conduct in Gaul formed a ſingular 


_— dome contraſt to that of the emperor. He devoted 


the happi- the intervals of leiſure from the war to the ad- 
geh ef miniſtration of juſtice and relief of the people. 

Florentius, his præfectus prætorii, endeavouring 
to encreaſe the taxes, under pretence of the exi- 


gencies of the war, Julian himſelf demonſtrated 


by 


> Gaul. 


\ 
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by calculation, that they were more than ſuffi- 
cient to defray all expences. He reduced the | 
poll-tax from twenty-five pieces of gold, each ] 
worth about ſixteen ſhillings of our money, to | 
ſeven, - His ſeverity againſt thoſe who were | 
guilty of extortion in collecting the public mo- | 
ney, did not prevent him from guarding againſt - 
the malice of accuſers. Numerius being brought | 
to trial for this crime, denied the whole charge ; 
and there being no proof, the accuſer exclaimed : 
Who will ever J found guilty, if a demal F the 
fat be ſufficient for his acquittal ? Julian retorted, 
Who will ever be acquitted, if bare accuſation be 
ſufficient ground to find him guilty ? 


OC ——— 1——ů— ſw—1 


C'H AT. 
End of the reign of Conflantius. 


TJ, LORENTIUS, and other enemies of juſ- 35. 
tice, failed not to blacken Julian at the The empe- 
court, to render him an object of ſuſpicion and jus 70 
taint all his actions with the poiſon of calumny, fend his 
The emperor now beheld him only in the light the Eaſt, 
of a rival, and with a view to diſarm him order- 
ed the flower of his troops to Conſtantinople, 
from whence they were to march againſt the Per- 
ſians. Thus, after four glorious campaigns, 
Julian found himſelf at the eve of loſing the 
whole fruit of his labours. He ſaw that fine pro- 


vince which he had ſaved and reſtored to a flou- 
| | | riſhing 
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but is forced 


dy che Gauls 


to accept 
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riſhing condition on the point of — prey 
to thoſe barbarians whom he had vanquiſhed. 
However he obeyed, publiſhed the emperor's 
orders, and urged their execution. But the Gallic 
troops, unable to bear the thoughts of quitting 


diadem. their country and their families, to carry on a 


war in Aſia, took quite contrary meaſures, pro- 
claimed him emperor at Paris, and liſtening nei- 
ther to his remonſtrances nor entreaties, by dint 
of importunity and threats, at laſt obliged him 
to accept the diadem. Several writers charge 
him with having ſecretly directed the conſpiracy ; 
but of this they give no evidence. Perhaps he 
ſhewed more reluctance than he really felt; but 
as his moſt inveterate enemies have not been able 
to convict him, he muſt be acquitted by hiſtory. 
Let us take a particular view of his conduct in a 
conjuncture fo critical. | 


3 He ac with His firſt ſtep was granting pardon toa ſet of 


prudence. 


traitors who had conſpired againſt his life. He 
then declared to his ſoldiers that promotion to 
military or civil offices ſhould be the ſole reward 
of ſervices, and that whoever ſolicited him for 
any other muſt expect a refuſal. He writ a let- 
ter to Conſtantius, in which he gave an account 
of the violence put upon him, and explained the 
motives of his compliance; promiſing ſtill to re- 
tain for him the dutiful reſpect of a abject ; re- 
preſenting beſides, that the Gallic troops would 


never conſent to march into Aſia, and the abſo- 


late neceſſity of ſharing the imperial dignity ; 
had concluded with obſerving that a quarrel be- 
tween the princes would be productive of the 
greateſt calamities. Another letter, which ought 


not 
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not to have been made public, was filled with re- 
proaches dictated by reſentment. 
The emperor, far from entering into a nego- Conſtantius 


tiation, only diſpatched ievere orders, which Ju- fuſes all 
lian communicating to the troops, they inter- commods- 
rupted him with the cry of Julian emperor, the uon. 
province, the army, the empire require it. After 

this he heſitated no longer in ſupporting a mea- 

ſure on which he ſaw depended his own life and © 
that of his friends. If revolting againſt a ſove- 

reign were in any caſe juſtifiable, this certainly 

might be excuſed, conſidering its motives and 
W a g . 

Julian having nothing to hope, and every 36. 
wid to fear from Cnc reſolved to be due, 
beforehand with him. He took his meaſures agaiaft him. 
with prudence, provided for the ſecurity of Gaul, 

and exacted an oath of fidelity from his troo 

His ſoldiers (wore to follow wherever he led 
them, though thoſe very men had refuſed to quit 
their own country in compliance with the empe- 
ror's orders, ſo different ſentiments did they en- 
tertain of thoſe two princes! He marched on foot 
with his troops, bare headed, and ſhared in all 

the fatigues of the common ſoldiers, He ſur- His we- 
priſed Sirmium before the inhabitants even had << 
intelligence of his march, and ſeized upon the paſs 

of Succa, between mount Hemus and Rhodope 

at the entrance of Thrace, Italy and Greece 
eagerly eſpouſed his party ; but two Pannonian 
legions, which, from a ſuſpicion of their fidelity, 

he had ordered into Gaul, having revolted on their 
march and ſeized upon Aquileia, he ſtopped to 
retake that place. This ſiege would neceſſarily 
take up a long time, and the news from the Eaſt 


I made 


—— —_ — — — 
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made him very uneaſy ; but an unforeſeen event 


at once put him in poſſeſſion of the empire, with- 


out expoſing him to the misfortune of ſhedding 
Roman blood. 


Sapor having made himſelf maſter of Singara 


* * 


Conſtantive. and Bezabda, two important cities of Meſopota- 


He did little 
and 2 


great deal 
of harm. 


mia, Conſtantius made an unſucceſsful attempt 
to retake the latter. The Catholics, Arians, and 
Idolaters joined in attributing the diſgraceful 
event of this enterprize to his perſecution of 
their reſpective religions, a remarkable proof of 
the temerity with which men interpret the judg 
ments of heaven. He was preparing to renew 
the war againſt the Perſians, when he received 
the news of Julian's rapid march; and Sapor hav- 
ing retired, he ſet out from Antioch to oppoſe 
the . rebel, but could proceed no farther than 
Cilicia, where he was ſeized with a burning fever, 
which put an end to his life in the forty-fourth 
year of. his age, after he had, like his father, 
been baptized when in the agonies of death. 
Though he enacted a few good laws, made 
ſome ſucceſsful expeditions, gave ſome inſtances 
of clemency, and ſhewed ſome ſigns of virtue, 
his memory 1s not the leſs odious nor contempti- 


ble, for the miſchief he did far outweighed the 


good. To mention no other, the religious quar- 
rels which he enflamed, while he flattered him- 


ſelf with the thoughts of appeaſing them, be- 


came an incurable wound in the church and the 


empire. Ammianus, who without fanaticiſm, 


was attached to the ancient worſhip of Rome, 
thus expreſſes himſelf on that ſubject, © By a 


* womaniſh ſuperſtiton he diſturbed Chriſtia- 


„ nity, plain and fimple as the nature of that 


religion 
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religion is; and applying himſelf rather curi- 


ch 
* ouſly to fathom its depths, than to regulate yire by the- 
« its practice in a manner becoming his dignity, ical di 


he excited great diviſions, and fomented them 
% by diſputes about words; he exhauſted the 
funds deſtined for defraying the travelling ex- 
& pences of men employed in the buſineſs of the 
+ ſtate, by keeping the biſhops in perpetual mo- 
tion for the holding of councils, in which he 
« was ambitious of preſcribing the mode of wor- 
<< ſhip and the rules of belief.“ 


The teſtimony of this hiſtorian ought to have 


the more weight, as his impartiality has raiſed 


doubts with regard to his religion, ſome people 


are even of opinion that he was ſecretly attached 
to Chriſtianity, 


Without entering into the particulars of ec- Sentiments 


cleſiaſtical quarrels, which were inceſſantly en- 


imprudence and cabals of. the court, it will be 


| ſufficient to make one important remark. The 


Arians took refuge in deceitful ſubtilties; in ap- 
pearance they confeſſed the divinity of the Word, 


they ſaid he was like the Father (%, ; but 


they obſtinately rejected the word conſubſtantial 
(our), complaining that the Chriſtian world 
was ſet in a flame for a ſyllable, for a word not 
to be found- in ſcripture, as if that word had not 
expreſſed the thing itſelf, and been rendered ſa- 
cred by the judgment of the church. 


The council of Rimini, in 359, compoſed of Councils of 
Rimini and 
| / | Conftanti- 

of whom were catholics, after having at firſt nople, 


where 


four hundred biſhops, more than three fourths 


refuſed to make any alteration in the Nicene 


_ creed, being at laſt intimidated by the — 
ua? ; O 


and com- 
plaiats of 


venomed by the diſcord of the biſhops, or the the Aran 


— 


ſeem to 


Overween- 
ing zeal of 
ſome holy 
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of the court admitted a formulary, bearing that 


the Son 75 in every thing like the Father. This ex- 


ample was followed by that of Seleucia, which 
was afterwards transferred to Conſtantinople. 
The ſubſcriptions that were every where ex- 
% acted,” ſays Fleury, © raiſed great diſturb- 
“ ances in the church. It was a kind of perſe- 
„ cution more dangerous than that of the Pagans, 
& becauſe it ſprung up in her boſom. Almoſt 
4 all ſubſcribed to the error, even though they 
« diſbelieved it: only a very ſmall number were 


« exempted, either becauſe they had reſolution 


„enough to refuſe compliance, or were too 
„ obſcure to attract notice. All the reſt yielded 
© to the torrent, ſome ſooner, ſome later, 
„ through motives of fear, ſelf-intereſt, or ig- 
„ norance. The pretence of maintaining peace 
„and ſubmiſſion to the will of the emperor 
« induced almoſt all the prelates to join the 
« Arian communion.” (Hiſt. Ecclefiaſt. L. 14.) 
But the reſolution of the Hilarys, Athanaſiuſes, 


c. was not to be overcome; and the Nicene 


faith, after ſo many ſtorms, at laſt prevailed, 

It is to be wiſhed that the ardency of their 
zeal had not ſometimes prompted them to a 
conduct deſtructive of the faith, and inconſiſtent 
with the reſpect due to the ſovereign. Some 


holy prelates wrote ſevere invectives againſt Con- 


ſtantius, which they addreſſed to himſelf; and 
theſe were commended and imitated by others. 
(V. Fleury & PH. de PEghſe Gallic.) A firſt 


example, as is commonly the caſe, produced 


others of a more dangerous nature; in their 
eyes a prince who favoured hereſy was no longer 
clothed with the imperial majeſty ; though for- 
| | merly 
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merly it had been acknowledged even in the ty- 
rants who perſecuted Chriſtianity. 

This diverſity of conduct proceeded from the why tec 
difference of ſituation, The biſhops had moſt bug, 
of them been loaded with. riches and honours the — 
by Conſtantine, and being provoked by the e 
mortifications and uneaſineſs given them by _ 
ſon, whoſe character was far from enſuring him 
reſpect, and enflamed by the diſputes on reli- 
gion, which were carried on with exceſſive acri- 
mony, they naturally tranſgreſſed the bounds of 
their primitive modeſty. The moſt virtuous ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be hurried away by zeal ; the 
others were elated with their influence over the 
minds of the people ; ſome, courtly and fawning, 
gave themſelves up to intrigue and the purſuits 
of ambition, while others thought they honoured 
God by defying their ſovereigns, 3 

Leontius of Tripoli was audacious enough to Andacious 

refuſe paying a reſpectful viſit to the empreſs eie 
Euſebia; he preſcribed the ceremonial which of Tripoli. 
he expected ſhould be uſed on that occaſion, 
When I enter ſhe ſhall immediately riſe and 
advance to meet me; ſhe ſhall bow low to 
“ receive my bleſſing. When I am ſeated, ſhe 
* ſhall modeſtly continue ſtanding till I give 
„ber a ſign to fit down,” The empreſs de- 
manded ſatisfaction for this inſult, but the em- 
peror dreading that he too ſhould be expoſed to 
ſome affront, commended the conduct of the 
biſhop. | 5 . 
The greateſt part of the miſchiefs, which in- . 
feſted the church, and neceſſarily reverted upon e 4. 
ſociety, were occaſioned by the weakneſs and wichtel. 
imprudence of this prince. Under a wiſe em- 
Vor. II. A a 2 
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peror the diſputes would have been leſs violent, 
or at leaſt the ſupreme authority would not have 
been brought into contempt. > 


r 


1 CHAP. I. 

Government of Julian. His endeavours to deſtroy 

5 Chriſuamty. oa J 

361 HE moment that the death of Conſtantius 
ulian ac- N Wha 

ledged was made public, all hearts were turned 


emperor 


emperor to Julian. The, fame of his exploits and virtues 
demonſtra- attracted the veneration of the public. The 
tions of jo. event which gave him peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
- = throne: was even looked upon as ſupernatural] 
Aud he was received at Conſtantinople with equa 
Joy and reſpect. He celebrated the funeral of 
tte deceaſed emperor with magnificence, and 
affected to lament his death, though it is impoſ- 

He punihes ible his regret ſhould have been ſincere, One 
of his firſt cares was to ereQ a chamber of juſtice 
for the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould be con- 
victed of having. abuſed their credit under the 
laſt reign. Three celebrated informers, Paul, 
Apodemus, and the eunuch Euſebius, who was 
great chamberlain, were condemned to the flames, 
and this act of ſeverity, met with, univerſal ap- 
Plaufe. But the public cenſured ſome arbitrary 
. ſentences, which, as almoſt conſtantly happens on 
ſuch occaſions, fell upon innocent perſons, _ 
„ 


TIA] 
au 
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Numberleſs abuſes called aloud for reformati- Reforms the | 


on, eſpecially in the emperor's houſehold, where a 
multitude of uſeleſs officers preyed upon the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſtate : there were a thouſand bar- 


bers, a thouſand cooks, and the reſt in proportion, 


all infatiable and unprincipled men, who ſpared 
nothing to gratify their luxury and rapacity, The 
public treaſure was ſwallowed up in this bottom- 
leſs gulf, nor was it long before Julian perc-ived 


it. Having ſeut for a barber, and ſeeing a. man 


enter magnificently dreſſed. I wanted a barber, 
ſaid he, not a ſenator, This man, beſides a con- 


ſiderable ſalary and large gratifications, had twen- 


ty ſervants and as many horſes kept for him at the 
emperor's expence. All the barbers were diſ- 
charged except one, and even be, ſaid. the prince, 
is ſuperfluous to a man who' wears his. beard, He 
did the fame by the eunuchs, and all the officers 
whom he thought unneceſſary. 


1855 


bouſehold. 


Perhaps this reformation was Ge a He applies 


rected by an extravagauce of philoſophy. But 


having ſuch a philoſopher for their ſovereign, 
rather than a .maſter who would laviſh their 
money in vain parade. He protected them 
againſt the oppreſſion of the financiers and the 


himſelf to 
romote the 


the people ought to think themſelves happy in public — 


licentiouſaeſs of the ſoldiery; and adminiſtered 


juſtice with equal care and diſpatch; this he 


thought an iudiſpenſible duty, and in every de- 


termination aimed only at the good of the ſub- 


jects. He was a great enemy. to flattery, and ruttety 


being one day highly 
for his ſentence in a certain cauſe, I ſhould be 
proud of thoſe encomiums, ſaid. he, if 1 thought they 
who beſtowed them would have been bold enough to 

A a 2 cenſure 


applauded by the lawyers rejected. 


| 
| 
; 
' 
' 
: 
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Maxim of © cenſure me bad I given @ contrary deciſion. It was 
govern- © .. E ME. "25 256 | 

ment. One of his principal maxims of government, 

that the ancient laws and cuſtoms ought to be rigidly 

"obſerved, unleſs ſome great public benefit obliges to a 

deviation. A maxim which, though generally 
| true, he falſely applied to Chriſtianity. 

Extra- Among ſtriking marks of wiſdom, we ſee in 
gant model- this prince an affectation of modeſty, ſometimes 
Lid leger unbecoming his rank; in general, he carried 
tothe things in themſelves laudable to a faulty exceſs, 

I.t was cuſtomary for the emperor to attend the 
"new conſuls to the ſenate; and Mamertinus and 
Nevitus, who had been graced with that title, 
coming to the palace on the day appointed for 
the ceremonial,” Julian went to meet them, re- 
«ceived them in their litter, aſked their orders 
For ſetting out, placed them with his own hands 
in the curule chair, and walked before them in 
the middle of the crowd. His panegyric pro- 

- _ _ nounced by Mam 1 is ſtill 1 it is an 
es ingenious piece of flattery, bit ſuch. as o 
8 not to have been Nr to philoſophic —8 

However cultagm had made thoſe addreſſes of 
adulten too" frequent; and even Trajan had 
. to his own praiſes from the mouth of 
4 oy. {ET og * oe * ; N 
Fuceſive One day, when the emperor was haranguing 
| honours the ſenate, he was informed of the arrival of the 
Pbiloſepher „ Maximus from Tonia ; upon which 
Mazirws. he roſe abruptly, embraced him, and having 


© uſhered him into the houſe, loaded him with 
Praiſes, paid him all the honours due from a 
pupil to an old maſter, whoſe leſſons deſerved 

the moſt lively acknowledgments, and after the 
ſenate was dilmifled, walked out with him hand 
1 & FF 7. | in 


2 
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in hand. The invitations of the prince crowded gf u 
the palace with a multitude. of ſophiſts, men cophits, 
entirely unworthy of his confidence; and the 
philoſophic garb became a cloak for ambition 
and ſelf-intereſt; True philoſophers are always 
rare, even when they are reſpected. | 

Julian had long hated Chriſtianity, which he He.purpoc- 
abjured the moment that he was inveſted with Suse 
the ſovereignty. . His chief aim was to deſtroy «y, 
that ſublime religion, becauſe he regarded it as 
deſtructive of the public weal; doubtleſs con- 
founding the religion itſelf with the abuſes which 
had crept into it from the paſſions and preju- 
_ dices of men. He was inſtigated to this attempt 

by his philoſophers, Who, for the moſt part, 
adviſed violent meaſures; but theſe were equally but without 
repugnant to his principles and diſpoſition. Ele ener 
had too much humanity to expoſe himſelf to te 
reproach of tyranny, and too much Sn enk 
not to ſee che inutility and hazard of a ſangui- 
nary perſecution; he therefore. formed his plan 
with the moſt profound policy, and without 
openly perſecuting the worſhippers of Jeſus Chriſt, 
did more miſchief to his religion than all thoſe | 
who had let looſe their rage aganſt'it 
le knew,” ſays Libanius, (Or. 13.) that Thoughts of 
* all attempts to force conſciences-are fruitleſs ; f fabien 
that bodily diſtempers may ſometimes be 8 
s cured by tying down the patients, but neither 
ſword nor fire can deſtroy helief. If the hand 
« offers ſacrifice, the heart diſowns it, charges 3 
the body with weakneſs, and-perfiſts in its .... 
ſentiments. Men do not change their opir 
nmions, but only pretend to change them. 
4 Theſe .hypocrites afterwards aſk GT 
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| © of the party they have ſeemed to abandon ; 
* and-they who have periſhed under puniſhment 
& receive divine honours.” If we may judge 
from this paſſage, Libanius deſerved the empe- 
ror's eſteem ; and that prince actually made uſe 
of his counſels and his pen. 

Juli; «= Let us take a partieular view of Julian's con- 

_— duct i in an affair of ſuch delicacy. in quality of 

the pagan  high-prieſt, he ſet the example of the rel gion he 

e, propoſed to, re-eſtabliſh, - zealouſly' performed 
the functions of his office in preſiding at the 
pagan * ceremonies, - ſhewed the moſt profound 
reverence for the gods, and thus inſpired ſuper- 
ſtitious minds with the fame ſentiments of devo- 
tion, while others made it a _— apparently to 

- imitate him. 

A religion W morality, when cloſely 
examined appears. contemptible. This eſſential 
defect gave the Chriſtians. a very great advan- 
tage over the pagans, v hom they reproached 
with being obliged" to borrow from philoſophy 

the idea and knowledge of thoſe duties which it 
is the buſineſs of religion to inculcate and pre- 

He jcins to {cribe. © Julian was compelled to own the ex- 
them tbe cellency of the Chriſtian religion in this reſpect, 
ky. and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to introduce mo- 

| = -\rality into paganiſm.” He ordered its precepts to 
joined to the ceremonial of 'worſhip, and pub- 

licly taught; above all, zealoufly enforcing the 
practice of chat charity by which Chriſtians are 

diſtinguiſhed.” 

Hepre- © As the bens 2 the prieſts: has Rill arent 
— 8 wp influence over the people than their diſcourſes, 
the prieſts. he exhorted them in his! writings! to obſerve 'a 
N worthy of their * and draws = "A 

Nan 
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plan for that purpoſe, in which he goes ſo far as 
to forbid them to read certain books, which, 
fays he,” gradually kindled the flame of the paſſions. 
He requires of them the love of the gods and of 
mankind as the principal duties of their profeſſi- 
on; 'he'commands them to be reſpected, but at 
the ſame time to make themſelves reſpectable. 
He deſcribes the dignity of their miniſtry, by call- 
ing them the interpreters of the will of the gods io 
men, and the guarantees of the. conduct of men to- 
wards the gods. According to him, they never 

ought to viſit the great, or men of authority, ex- 

— to plead the cauſe we the: N . widow, 7 
and: the orphan. {2 DES ory or 
While he thus endewvoardd to bring! idolatry — rams, 
again into credit, he took every means tacitly to tians —— 
undermine Chriſtianity. Fully perſuaded that viene. 

ridicule rand contempt are more effectual means 
for accompliſhing this purpoſe than the inflict- 
ing of tortures, he forbid the Gahileans (by 
which name he called the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt) to be ill treated on account of their reli- 
gion, becauſe, ſaid he, they: are rather objects of 
compaſſion than | hatred ; they wander in \the dark 
on the moſt eſſential points, and abandon. the wor- 
ſhip: of the gods 10 adore the remains of carcaſſes, 
and the bones of dead men. He recalled to Con- He foment: 
ſtantinople all thoſe who had been baniſhed by — * 
Conſtantius, whether catholics or Arians; and 
reſtored the churches to the biſhops, with a view 
to rekindle among them thoſe fatal diſſenſions 
which had been productive of ſo many miſchiefs, 
for be knew, ſaith Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
hyperbolical and emphatic expreſſion, he knew 
thal + pong beaſts ſhew leſs cruelty to. mankind than 
Chriſtians 
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| Chriſtian ah. diſplayed i in thetr diſputes with 
one another. 
— He oppoſed an a pparent moderation. to the 
to outrage. violence. of falſe zeal, and thus turned its ex- 
ceſſes. to his advantage. Maris of Chalcedon, 
an old man, of the Arian ſect, who had loſt is 
ſight, having publicly inſulted him at a ſacri- 
fice; Be filent, thou miſerable blind wretch, ſaid 
the emperor to him, tbe Galilæan, thy god, will 
not refiore thee to thy fight -I thank him, replied | 
* biſhop, for ſparing me the pain of beholding 
an apoftate like tber; to which Julian made no re- 
ply, but continued the ſacrifice. 
S Chriſtians had ſome men of — wh 
Chriſtiane eroploying 's ng themſelves as teachers of N 
from reach- and the ſciences, took that opportunity of inſi- 
— 2 nuating the belief of their religion into the minds 
of their pupils, and decrying paganiſm. They 
were formidable enemies to the philoſophers, 
and defended the truth with the ſame arms with 
which theſe attacked it. In order to deprive 
them of this advantage, and render them con- 
temptible by their ignorance, they were prohi- 
bited by the emperor from teaching grammar, 
rhetoric, and philoſophy; under this pretence, 
that as they did not believe the religious doc- 
trine of the Greeks, they could not, without 
being guilty of a ſhameful impoſture, make uſe 
of the books which contained thoſe tenets. The 
ſame edict permitted the Chriſtians to attend the 
aud even at- ſchools; but of this privilege they were after- 
3 he wards deprived by a counter edi; becauſe for 
| them the 20 ought: 10 be ſufficient.” A prohibi- 
tion, Which Ammianus blames as a piece of 
crueliy; but, however, was well calculated for 


AND producing 
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producing its effect. In the ſequel we ſhall have 
too frequent opportunities of ſeeing how prejudi- 
cial ignorance may be to religion; and Julian's 
policy ſuggeſted to him a method which could 
ſcarcely fail of anſwering his purpoſe. | 
Self-intereſt being the great mover of the hu- 
man heart, the emperor made that his principal 
engine againſt Chriſtianity. All favours and dig- 
nities were beſtowed excluſively upon idolaters; 
the faithful were abandoned to contempt and op- 
preſſion. | He revoked the privileges of theclerks, 
aboliſhed the diſtributions eſtabliſhed by Conſtan- 
tine for their benefit, and that of widows and vir- 
gins, obliged the Chriſtians to rebuild the temples 
at their own expence, and excluded them from 
all employments, telling them, that by their law 
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He praQtiſes 
2 thouſand 
methods to 
diſguſt or 
debaſe them 


they were forbidden to uſe the ſword ; the courts 


of juſtice were ſhut againſt them, becauſe the fame 
law condemned ſuits and quarrels. | If they com- 
plained of being taxed above their proportion by 
the governors, his anſwer was, Doth not the goſ- 
pel teach you to deſpiſe the good things of this world, 


and to ſuffer wrong with patience ? He ſeized an 


opportumty of 'pilla the opulent church of 
Edefla, in order 10 2 itate to the Galilæans the 
path to the kingdom of heaven. He made difference 


in religion a ſufficient reaſon for divorce, which 


was an eaſy method for increaſing the number of 
apoſtates. In à word, he fet in motion all the 
ſprings of refined policy againſt a ſer of men 
whom he wanted to ſeduce and pervert, but was 
unwilling to honour with martyrdom̃m. 
The indiſcreet and raſh zeal of a number of 
Chriſtians, who overthrew the altars, ſtatues, 
175 | FY 


The indifs 
creet zeal of 
ſome Chriſ- 
tians cauſes 
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_—_ t and even temples, or by their tumults violated 
© beuted. the public peace, occaſioned an effuſion of blood 
in the provinces. - In ſeveral places,” ſays the 
Abbe de la Bleterie, © eſpecially in the Eaſt, 
« where the paſhons are inflamed by the cli- 
mate, the Pagans, elated with their preſent 
good fortune, inſulted the Chriſtians, who 
*-leſs mindful of the rules preſcribed by the 
< goſpel than of their paſt proſperity, returned 
injury for injury, and inſult for inſult. From 
words they came to blows, and from blows to 
'« ſedition.” It is not to be wondered therefore, 
if the governors of provinces, who were enemies 
to Chriſtianity, carried their ſeverity beyond the 
limits preſcribed to them. But notwithſtanding 
the aſſertions of ſome reſpectable authors, it may 
be doubted whether in this point they conform- 
ed to the ſecret inclinations of the prince. The 
infliction of puniſhment merely for the ſake of 
religion, was certainly contrary to his views, and 
the plan he had ſo artfully laid down. ö 
alians BZBut no doubt can be entertained: of his being 
2 led into the moſt abſurd practices by a blind 
ſuperſtition. He ſacrificed numberleſs victims, 
and if he had lived longer bid fair for deſtroying 
the breed of cattle. This is the expreſſion of 
Ammianus himſelf, who aſſures us, that the ex- 
pence of celebrating the ſacrifices, and perform- 
the ceremonies, became burdenſome to the 
Nate ; that the ſoldiers. almoſt every day feaſted 
upon the fleſh of the oblations; that they drank 
to exceſs, eſpecially the Gauls, and were then 
guilty of every kind of licentiouſneſs. St. Chry- 
24 = aſſerts, that * the religious ceremo- 


„ nies, 
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nies, the emperor was accompanied by crowds of 
debauchees; and St. Gregory of Nazianzum ac- 
cuſes him of ſecret abominations, of nocturnal ſa- 
crifices, where human blood was ſhed. But, as has 
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been remarked by the Abbe de la Bleterie, 0 We The charges 


% ought not eaſily to credit diſcoveries publiſh- 


brought by 


ſome au- 


ed after the death of Julian, when the hatred there fut - 


« of the public had not yet ſubſided; and ſome- _ 


« times popular report furniſhes tales ſo well con- 
% trived, as to deceive authors the leaſt inclined 
to impoſe upon their readers.” I ſhall add an 
obſervation ſtill more ſtriking. St. Gregory, 
while pouring out invectives againſt Julian, 
ſpeaks of Conſtantius not only as an excellent 
prince, but as a ſaint. If we conſider the cir- 
cumſtances, this partiality is eaſily accounted for, 
eſpecially in a work of eloquence :-it ought to be 
a leſſon to the reader to be cautious in forming a 
judgment; It argues great ignorance of human 
nature, to be ſurpriſed at ſeeing the moſt reſpec- 
table men ſometimes giving way to prejudice : 
and he muſt be a foe to juſtice and humanity; 
who will not fairly weigh the reaſons _—_ in —_ 
caſes * their Ds 


3 


War un- 


dertaken a- 


gainſt the 
Perfians, 


Public ea; 
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fs H AP. I. 
Fer ſan war. a Did of Julius 5 reign. 


URING theſe attempts to Jnflacy: Chriſ- 
1 tianity, the emperor was — 75 the — 
of a. great enterprize againſt the Perſians. 
intention was to revenge upon Sapor the Wies 
done to the Roman name; and by his œcõο⏑õ-n¾my, 
the wiſdom of bis adminiſtration. and the terror 
with which the barbarians had been ſtruck by 
the ſucceſs of his arms, he was enabled to carry 
the war into the heart of Aſia. He ſet out from 
Conſtantinople in the year The weſtern 
provinces were. ſcarcel Gndhie le of his. abſence, 
and remained in profound tranquillity till his 
death; his very name being ſufficient to curb 
thoſe” fierce and 'rapacious nations, who inceſ- 


N — 1 the empire. Sapor having ſent 


of peace, he threw down the letter 
contempt, faying, that be wauld ſoon give 


an — in per ſon. He was a hero incapable of 
weakneſs; but what hero can reckon upon his 


fortune ? 

The public calamities with which the empire 
was then afflicted were a kind of prelude to the 
ill ſucceſs of this expedition. Nicomedia, which 
a ſhort time before had ſuffered ſeverely by an 
earthquake, was entirely deſtroyed by a new 


ſhock; ſeveral other cities met with the ſame 


fate; and ſome were ſwallowed up by the ſea. 


An exceſſive drought was ſucceeded by a peſti- 


lenge ppd famine, which Julian endeavoured to 
| remedy, 
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remedy, by fixing corn at a low price; he cauſed 
conſiderable quantities of it to be imported, but 
the dealers abandoned a trade by which they 
could not make ſufficient profit; and ſome rich 
avaricious men privately purchaſed all the grain, Monopalies 
in order to ſell it again at an exceſſive rate, which — 
furniſnes a remarkable inſtance in favour of a 
free trade. Antioch, where the emperor then re- 
ſided, was filled with complaints and murmurs 
againſt his condudt. ig 
The inhabitants of this city, who, except a Julian i. 

very few, profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, though Andech. 
their manners were licentious, and their diſpoſi - 
tions frivolous, judging of men by their appear- 
ance, fond of ſhew, magnificence, and pleaſures, 
regardleſs of merit, or rather openly deſpiſing 
it, derided a prince who had turned his court 
into a ſchool of philoſophy, and the auſterity of 
whoſe manners they looked upon as a cenſure of | 
their hcentiouſnefs, Their malignant wit was 

excited by his air of ruſticity, his train of philo- 
ſophers, his ſuperſtitious devotion, and, above 
all, his long and ſhaggy beard ; (for in this re- 
ſpect he imitated the practice of the philoſophers) 

they turned him into ridicule, and had the inſo- 
lence to inſult him with ſatirical libels. © 

He revenged himſelf only by writing a fatire, He revengei 

which, though juſt, was unſuitable to his dig- ce 


. ſatire in- 


nity, This work is ſtill extant, under the title titled 37/e+ 


of Miſopogon, or the hater of the-beard : in it he? 
affects to cenſure his own conduct, and reproach 
himſelf with a thouſand faults, in order to give 
a more lively picture of the diſorders which pre- 
vailed in Antioch. His performance was an- 

. ö ? ſwered, 
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ſwered, and he made no reply; but when he 
quitted the place he declared that he would ne- 
ver again enter its walls. He appointed Alex- 
ander 1ts governor, a man of inflexible and tur- 
bulent diſpoſition. 1 know well, ſaid the em- 
peror, that Alexander does not deſerve a govern- 
ment, but Antioch deſerves ſuch a governor, This 
was an acknowledgment that his choice was di- 
rected by paſſion ; it was a deviation from thoſe 
principles of wiſdom which did honour to his 
- philoſophy. UM 2 1 | 
He pardons Several laudable actions afterwards done by 


ſome aſlaſ- 


ſins, and ſets him deſerve the higheſt encomiums. Ten Chriſ- 


an example tian ſoldiers having entered into a plot to aſſaſſi- 
ome, nate him, he contented himſelf with diſmiſſing 
them, after a ſevere reprimand.. Having found 

among his baggage a large ſtock of wines and 

other. liquors, he ſaid. A ſoldier ought only to 

drink the wine be gains by his ſword, I am a ſol- 

dier, and do not defire to be treated better than 

others, and rejected with indignation thoſe ſu- 

rfluities of luxury. In a ſpeech to his troops 

* declared, that in time of war he required a 

ready obedience, but when that was at an end 

was far from being jealous of the privilege of prin- 

ces, who ſubſtitute their arbitrary pleaſure inſtead 

of reaſon and juſtice , that be would allow every 

perſon to demand of him an account of his condutt, 

and be ready to ſatisfy them. Always ſetting an 
example of aſſiduity, patience, and valour, he 

infuſed a ſpirit of heroiſm into his ſoldiers, and 

ſhewed himſelf a ſkilful general in the manage- 


ment of them. Here it is that he appears really 
the great man. | 


After 
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After a dangerous march through Aſſyria, he 
advanced to the banks of the Tigris. On this 
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He advances 
to the banks 


fide of the river ſtood the city of Coche, near 3 
the ruins of the famous Seleucia; on the other profits by bis 
was Cteſiphon, the capital of the Perſian em- knowledge 


pire. If the Roman fleet ſailed from the Eu- 
phrates into the Tigris below Cteſiphon, it would 
be expoſed to inevitable deſtruction, and the 
army be entirely unprovided with neceſſaries for 
the ſiege. A knowledge of hiſtory was on that 
occaſion of no ſmall ſervice to the emperor. He 
knew that a canal had formerly been drawn be- 
tween thoſe rivers, which he diſcovered after a 
painful ſearch, though no traces of it at that 
time remained. It was then cleared, and the 
fleet ſailed through it. | 
However, this did- not facilitate his paſlage 
over the Tigris. The banks were ſteep, and 


of hiſtory. 


He paſſes 


the river 


with great 


lined with troops and armed elephants, the fight 4oger. 


of which ſtruck a panic into the ſoldiers. In or- 
der to diſſipate their fears, Julian celebrated mi- 
litary games at the ſame time that he was mak- 
ing preparations, and ordering the embarkation, 
which was performed under favour of the night. 
The Perſians ſet fire to the firſt veſſels that croſſ- 
ed. Courage, cried the emperor, we are maſters 


of the bank, that flame is the fignal I ordered to be 
given. The army believed him, reſumed cou- 


rage, paſſed the river in confidence of victory, 
which they gained, after an obſtinate engage- 


ment, pillaged the enemies camp, and more than 


ever admired the genius of their leader. 

Cieſiphon had always been regarded as fatal 
to the Roman power, and the moſt experienced 
5 | | officers 


He aban* 
dons the de- 
ſign of lay- 
ing ſiege to 


Cteſ phos. 
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tacks him in 
his retreat. 


Battle in 
which he is 
wounded. 


nia; but S8 


nr 


officers were againſt laying ſiege to it, becauſe 
Sapor was advancing with his main army. Be- 
ſides, Arbaces king of Armenia, and two gene- 
rals, who were expected with a reinforcement, 
had not yet come up. . Julian having no hopes 
of being able to take the city without their aſſiſt- 
ance, reſolved to go and meet them, and accord- 
ingly marched up the Tigris. But being miſled 
by the treacherous advice of a deſerter, he burn- 
ed his fleet, and entangled himſelf in the inte- 
rior parts of the country, where he ſoon met with 
deſert plains, in which he was obliged at once to 
combat againſt famine and the Perſians, 2 
In this dreadful ſituation he deliberated on a 
retreat, and determined to advance towards 
Corduene, a province on the ſouth of Arme- 
apor, at the head of the Perſians, 
haraſſed his march, which was one continued 
ſucceſhon of ſkirmiſhes. The Romans were 
almoſt conſtantly victorious, but already felt the 
horrors of famine; and a ſtorm intervening, the 
Perſians, although diſcouraged, ſeized that op- 
unity of making a laſt effort, Julian, though 
had not time to put on his armour, fought 
with his uſual bravery, and flew to every quar- 
ter where the danger was moſt preſſing; being 
wounded with. a javelin in the liver, he fell, but 
ſoon after mounted. on horſeback ; however, 


| growing faint with the loſs of blood, he cauſed 


imſelf to be carried to his tent, crying out, that 
his wound was not mortal ; and moment 1t 
was dreſſed was eager to return to the field; but 
his ſtrength failed, and he perceived his end ap- 


I The 
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The death of this hero was as ſurpriſing as his His <ours- 


life. In a long diſcourſe addreſſed to his friends, 
he exprefled his joy at finding his foul feady to 
be diſengaged from the ties of the body; thank= 
ed God for not having ſuffered him to periſh by 
a conſpitacy, a lingering diſeaſe, or the ſword-of 
a tyrant. He aſſured them, that after havin 
lived a guiltleſs life, in the exerciſe of his aa 
a foe to deſpotiſm, and a zealous friend to th 
public good, he received a death fo glorious as 
a favour from heaven; For, ſaid he, it argues 
equal cowardice to wiſh for death before it comes, and 
to fear it when it is unavoidable. He refuſed to 
name his ſucceſſor, but referred the choice to his 
friends; and added, that as a good citizen, he 
wiſhed to be ſucceeded by a man worthy of the 
ſovereignty ; after which he expired, at the age 
of thirty-one. LAT 


geousdeath, , 


The popular tales concerning Julian's death, Ammiznus 


which have been propagated by a miſtaken zeal, 


deſerve no more credit than the infamous crimes other _ 
and acts of cruelty with which it has been prince. 


endeavoured to blacken his memory, though 
that be ſufficiently tarniſned by his hatred againſt 
Chriſtianity *. - Ammianus was an eye-witneſs of 
the tranſactions, and his narration bears the ſtamp 
of truth. Though an admirer of Julian, he 
does not diſſemble his faults, his vanity, His 
ſuperſtition, and his propenſity to ſatire. He 
cenſures ſome parts of his conduct towards the 
Chriſtians, © His impartiality has even miſled 

Among many other abſurdities, the following is worth 
notice. Ihe unknown author of the acts of St. Theodoret, 


who pretends to have followed the emperor, ſays, that the 
enemy's army conſiſted of angels in a human form. 


Vol. II, B b ſome 
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j ſſome modern literati, who, as has been already 
| | 

| 


remarked, believed him a favourer of Chriſtia- 
nity. On the authority of this eſtimable hiſto- 


4 rian we. may therefore ſecurely reſt our judg- 
4 ment of- a hero, who, notwithſtanding his foibles, 
1 would have excited univerſal admiration by the 
qualities of his head and heart, had not his apo- 
ſtacy rendered him an object of deteſtation to the 
Chriſtians of his own times. Had he protected 
the true religion, what praiſes would they not 
have beſtowed on him, when a holy biſhop, in 
order to depreciate his character, thought him- 
ſelf authoriſed to celebrate Conſtantius, who was 

a profeſſed Arian and a bad prince? 
Jurian's As an author, Julian deſerves the preference 
works. to moſt of his cotemporaries. The moſt curi- 
ous of his works are the Satire of the Cæſars and 
the Miſopogon. He wrote another againſt Chriſ- 
tianity, of which only ſome fragments are ex- 
tant, quoted in the refutation of it by St. Cyril 
of Alexandria. The later Platoniſts borrowed 
many of the Chriſtian doctrines, which they 


By what of polytheiſm. Their gods were only genii, 


means he 
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perſtitions, eie U 
His eulogi- . His letter to Themiſtius is a ſtriking proof of 
_—_ his eſteem. for philoſophy. * By forming three 
or four philoſophers,” ſays he, you may do 
. * mankind more real ſervice than could be done 
by ſ a number of 'emperors. The philoſopher 
« plays an important part on the theatre of the 
„World. You ſay that he is capable of giving 
340 118 „ advice 
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e advice which may be uſeful to the ſtate; he 
© does more, he gives good examples. His 
* diſcourſes are ſupported by his actions. As 
« he is himſelf what he deſires other men ſhould 
<* be, his conduct is more perſuaſive and efficaci- 


<« ous than the mandates of thoſe who can only 


«© command.” This eulogium could be juſtified 
only by the practice of philoſophy. But in that 
age, where could a Socrates or a Phocion be 
found. 


Libanius enjoyed the principal ſhare in Juli- 


37k 


Boldnefs of 
Libanius 


an's friendſhip, That famous ſophiſt taught at the vphiſt, 


Antioch when the emperor came to that city 
however, he did not preſent himſelf at court. 1 
was his friend, (aid he, not his flatterer. Julian, 
piqued at his coldneſs, wrote to him a biller, 
filled with raillery and reproach, to which he 
received an anſwer, written on the ſame billet, 
and nearly in the ſame ſtile, He invited the 
ſophiſt to dinner.—/ do not dine, replied the latter. 
—Then we will ſup together. —[ have a bead-ach, 
J cannot,—At leaſt come and ſee me often. —{ will 
come when ſent for; I am afraid of being trouble- 
ſome. This boldneſs was not diſpleaſing to the 
emperor, who continued his intimacy with Li- 
banius during his whole life. | 


No fact is better known in ancient hiſtory than project of 


the unſucceſsful attempt made by this prince 


rebuilding 
the temple 


to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. Ammia- of Jerula- 
nus ſays, that he was prompted to this undertak- * 

ing by a defire of immortalizing his name by 
. great works, and that the workmen were ſtop- 


ped by volumes of flame which burſt out of the 
earth at different times. : 


B b 2 The 
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The Chriſtian authors aſcribe this attempt to 
another motive, and ſay his deſign was to deprive 
Chriſtianity of the proof drawn from the diſper- 
fion of the Jews and the deſtruction of their tem- 
ple; they add a great number of miraculous cir- 
cutmſtances, a particular account of which may 
be ſeen in our eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. We know 
not any miracle better atteſted, ſays the learn- 
W ED ; 


JOVIAN. 


363. TULIAN's death was followed by a general 
ovian e- a conſternation. The victorious army was in 
pero. Want of every neceflary, in the middle of the 
"enemy's country, and the race of Conſtantius 
Chlorus was entirely extin&t. Salluſt, præfect 
of the Eaſt, refuſed the empire, and adviſed 
putting off the election till the army in Meſopo- 
tamia could concur in it. But a head was want- 
ed, and the choice fell upon Jovian, captain of 
the guards, called Domeſtic, who, though young, 
addicted to the pleaſures of the table, to wine, 
and women, ſhewed himſelf poſſeſſed of many 
-excellent qualities, which might one day com- 
penſate his faults. 
Makes Sapor ſent him propoſals of peace, either 


die peace becauſe he dreaded driving the Romans to de- 
Vith Sapor. ſpair, or deſigned; by amuſing them with the 
hopes of a treaty, to reduce them to the extre- 

mity of famine. Jovian immediately diſpatched 
- depuries to the Perſian camp. Four days were 


paſſed 
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paſſed in negociations, during which the march 
of the army was diſcontinued ; though, accord- 

ing to Ammianus, they might in that time have 
reached Corduene, where they would have en- 
joyed abundance and ſecurity. The famine was 
become inſupportable, when Sapor demanded 
the reſtitution of the five provinces on the Ti- 

ris, which had been ceded by his great grand- 
— 55 Narſes, to Galerius, and likewiſe inſiſted 
upon being put in poſſeſſion. of Niſibis, Singara, 
and ſome other places in Meſopotamia. Theſe rirt dit. 
diſhonourable conditions were accepted, and member 


: 6 « ent of the 
the empire was for the firſt time diſmem- empire. 


bered. 80 

ovian repaſſed the Tigris, without having Regan, 
ha the prudence to ſtipulate for a ſupply 4 * 
proviſions from the Perſians. For ſix days his 
troops were obliged to feed upon the fleſh of 
their camels, and other beaſts of burthen. The 
inhabitants of Niſibis, who had thrice baffled the 
attempts of Sapor, earneſtly intreated permiſſion 
to defend themſelves. But the emperor, faith- 
ful to his engagements, forced them to evacuate 
the place, and his diſgrace was encreaſed by their 
deſpair. Julian would, doubtleſs, have pre- 
ferred a glorious death to ſo ignominious a 
peace. | | 

We may form an idea of the general indigna- The empe- 
tion, by the conduct of the people of Antioch, An 
Though Jovian was a zealous Chriſtian, and the inſulted at 
news of his predeceſſor's death had been received ech. 
by the Chriſtians in that city with the moſt in- 
decent joy, the people, far from receiving him 
with the uſual applauſes, loaded him with ſatire, - 
and even would have broken out into a violent 


ſedition, 


* 
„% — ___ —— 
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ſedition, had they not been ſomewhat calmed b 
the prefect Salluſtius. Ko 
He Rane, However, this prince's ſtay at Antioch was 
vithou. * conſecrated to the public good; and he gave 
having re- proofs of real wiſdom, by . the wounds 
violence. Of the church, without diſturbing the ſtate, or 
offering violence to conſciences. The pagans 
were the more turbulent, as falſe zeal had im- 
mediately broken out, overthrown the altars, and 
inſulted and menaced the partiſans of idolatry. 
But Jovian was ſenſible that force in matters of 
religion is a ſpecies of tyranny equally abſurd 
and odious, ' which, inſtead of enlightening the 
mind, fills it with averſion, and produces hypo- 
criſy, a greater evil than error. He therefore 
left to every one the free exerciſe of his religion, 
reſtored the privileges of the churches and 
clerks, and revived the antient diſtributions of 
corn, which, however, he reduced to one third 
during the dearth. He recalled St. Athanaſius 
from baniſhment, who had always been looked 
upon with deteſtation by the Arians as their moſt 
formidable enemy. In a council held at Anti- 
och, were the Nicene faith was confirmed, the 
emperor declared his intention to moleſt no man 
for his belief, and to favour all attempts to 
reconcile the jarring ſpirits. The heretics caballed 
without ſurpriſing him, and the catholics triumph- 
ed without perſecution. His conduct deſerves to 
be quoted as a model, for it met with univerſal. 
_ applauſe. 
He dies in The empire had the proſpect of a juſt and 
Alia. _ pacific reign; Jovian was impatiently expected 
at Conſtantinople and Rome, and he was eager 
to receive the homage of his ſubjects in thoſe 
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two cities; for which purpoſe he ſet out from 
Antioch in the month of December. But his 
7 fortune vaniſned like a flaſh of lightning. 
Whil 


e on his journey through Galatia, he was 


found dead in his bed, having, probably, been 
ſtrangled by the vapour of charcoal with which 
his chamber had been warmed. At his death he 
was only thirty-three years of age. Although his 
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reigh was too ſhort, it may be looked upon as This reign 


having been of great advantage to Chriſtianity, nete 
Had Julian's ſucceſſor, like him, profeſſed idola- Chriſtiaai- 
try, and proſecuted his plan of policy for the de- . 


ſtruction of the Chriſtian religion, rwo examples 
of this kind would, perhaps, have drawn on 
others; and a third pagan emperor would pro- 
bably have extended the miſchief wide. It is a 
miracle in the order of Providence, to ſee the 
moſt mortifying religion eſtabliſh itſelf in the 
midſt of obſtacles, notwithſtanding the faults and 
diſſenſions of its followers, 1 


VALENTINIAN L in the et, 


Aid VALENS in the Faſt. 


FTER an interregnum of ſome days, the 


254 
Valentiniaa 


army, then encamped at- Nice in Bithynia, proclaimed * 


choſe for emperor Valentinian, who had ſtopped 
at Ancyra. His father, Gratian, was a native 
of Pannonia, of an obſcure family, Who by his 
valour and uncommon ſtrength of body had 
raiſed himſelf from the rank of a common ſoldier 
to the dignity of count of Africa. The ſon, 

treading 


by the ar- 
my, 
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treading in his ſteps, had acquired reputation in 
the army; and though illiterate, exceſſively ſe- 
vere, and too avaricions, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by virtues worthy of the throne. 


who deſire As ſoon as he was: inveſted with the enſigns of 
nume à cot. his dignity, the ſoldiers required him, with loud 
league. clamours, to name a colleague, that the empire 
might no more be expoſed to the misfortune of 
remaining without a head. Not in the leaſt in- 
timidated this ſedition, he thus addreſſed the 
Hie reſolure troops: It was in your power, ſaid he to 
— — 0 have made — — emperor, but as 
« I am by your choice raiſed to that dignity, it 
is now my province to command, and yours 
* to obey. I do not refuſe to take a colleague, 
put I reſerve to myſelf the right of choofing, at 
& ſuch. an opportunity as I ſhall, think proper, a 
« man worthy of you and of me.“ This diſ- 
i ſilence on the mutineers; and a 
oaths dis ſhort time after Valentinian named his brother 
km. Valens Auguſtus, in which he certainly leſs re- 


arded the public than the intereſt of his 
amily. —— "captains had frankly ſaid 
.to him, if you have a regard for your family, 
you. have a brother, if you love the ſtate, chooſe 
the moſt deſerving, an advice by which he ought 
to have profited. | | 


Barbarians ., The barbarians having no longer a Julian to 
— fear, had put themſelves in motion, and renewed 
al des. their incurſions. The Alemains poured into Gaul 
and Rhætia (the counties of Tyrol, Trent, &c.) 

the Quadi and Sarmatians into Pannonia, the 

Picts and Scots into the Roman territories in 
Britain, the Goths into Thrace, a number of 
Mooriſh tribes into the provinces of Africa; 


and 
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and Sapor, thinking himſelf freed from all en- 
gagements by the death of Jovian, attempted the 
conqueſt of Armenia, which had formerly been 
a part of the Perſian empire. In order to make 
head againſt ſo many enemies, the two emperors 
divided their dominions. Valens had the Eaſt, 
i. e. Egypt, Aſia, and Thrace; Valentinian re- Diviſion of 
ſerving the Weſt to himſelf, not that he prefer- e. 
red Rome to Conſtantinople, as might be ima- 
gined, for after the time of Conſtantius, the 
emperor had ordinarily reſided at Milan, as be- 
ing ſituated almoſt in the center of his domi- 
nions. | p 

During thoſe times of confuſion, one of the Regulation 
moſt eſſential meaſures was the recruiting of the alan for . 
public treaſury, which had been exhauſted by the meg 
Perſian war, and the. maintenance of internal ah 
tranquillity, which was inceflantly diſturbed by 
the differences of religion, For this purpoſe Va- 
lentinian made ſeveral political regulations, He 
declared that no perſon ſhould be exempted from 
contributing towards the expences of the war 
againſt the barbarians, That the vfficers of his 
houſehold and the magiſtrates ought even to ſet 
an example of zeal as well as the clergy, whoſe The clergy 
peculiar profeſſion it is to relieve the miſerable, ed. 
It is obſerved, that Conſtantius had exempted 
the clerks from this tax preciſely for the ſame 
reaſon, ſaying, that their gain would turn to the 
profit of the poor. But what was the conſequence 
if ſelf-intereſt was ſtronger than charity ? 
The preſents made on ſome occaſions to the The free- 
emperors by the cities had been conſiderably leſ- Sete 


Cities 


ſened by Julian, who always looked upon them od — 4 | 
* | 2 


ute. 
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as free-gifts ; but Valentinian converted them in- 
to a fixed tribute, from which none were ex- 
. empred except the ſenators. Perhaps neceſſity 
made him ſecure this fund of ſupply. One thing 
may be alleged in his favour, that he publiſhed 
ſevere laws againſt extortion, the oppreſſions of 
the collectors of the public revenue being often 
more burthenſome to the people than the taxes 
themſelves. | 
Toleratin His conduct with regard to the object of next 
=.” importance was regulated by the diCtates of pru- 
nian. dence To a Chriſtian, and determined 
catholic, he tolerated paganiſm, the proſcription 
of which would have occaſioned violent commo- 
tions. The prieſts were left in full poſſeſſion of 
their privileges; he even promiſed rewards to 
thoſe who filled their ſtation in an exemplary 
manner ; he ſuffered the Romans to keep their 
altar dedicated to Victory, for which they ſhew- 
ed fo great a predilection. With regard to the 
He diſmiſſes philoſophers, whoſe number had N en- 
eve phileſ®* creaſed during the reign of Julian, he ordered 
thoſe whoſe lives were unſuitable to their profeſ- 
ſion to return to their own country, becauſe it 
is ſhameful (theſe are his own expreſſions) for 
men who boaſt of being proof againſt the attacks of 
misfortune, not to have ſufficient reſolution to ſhare - 
with their countrymen the weight of the public offices. 
He honours He made it a point of duty n.x to intermeddle 
and refirains in theological diſputes, leaving to the biſhops all 
ergy. yaa). ved 
" doctrinal matters, and concerning himielf onl 
with what affected the political order of ſociety. 
If he baniſhed St. Hilary of Poitiers from Milan, 
it was owing to the troubles excited by the _—_ 
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of that eccleſiaſtic/againſt the biſhop of the city, 

who was accuſed of Arianiſm. Though the em- 

peror entertained the higheſt veneration for the 
epiſcopal character, he oppoſed a barrier to the 

avidity of the clergy, ſecular and regular, by He ann 
prohibiting them from frequenting the houſes of an de te 
widows and orphans, and confiſcating all donati- the clergy 
ons, even legacies made to them by women un- — 
der a pretence of their being employed for pious women. 
uſes. After the example of Conſtantine, he en- 

acted, that no man capable of bearing public 

offices ſnould be admitted into the body of the 

clergy. Had wiſe precautions been taken at the 
beginning, the diſagreeable neceſſity of paſſing 

ſuch laws would have been prevented. 

Under ſuch a government, religious quarrels Theweſtera 
ſeemed extinct, and orthodoxy thereby gained fe u. 
great advantages. Valens, on the contrary, who quillity. 
was a violent Arian, and of a mercileſs diſpoſiti- 
on, perſecuted the catholics without being able 
firmly to eſtabliſh his own ſect. 

Both princes adopted a laudable meaſure in Offcers un- 
cauſing ſome of the principal inhabitants of every f e, 
town to be choſen, under the title of defenders, eſtabliſhes 
for the protection of the weak, the preſervation 3 * 
of order and juſtice, the correction of abuſes and 
oppreſſion, not by a coercive power, which they 
had not in their hands, but by remonſtrances, 
judicial procedures, and appeals to ſuperior tri- 
bunals. It unfortunately happens, that the more 
prevalent diſorders are in a ſtate, the leſs effec- 
rually can ſuch offices be exerciſed. 

While Valentinian was employed in Gaul 363 
againſt the Alemains, who not having received I of | 
the uſual preſents, or rather tribute, had croſſed *** 


the 


* 
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the Rhine, and were ravaging the country, Valens 
was on the point of being dethroned. Procopius, 
a relation of Julian, had diſappeared after the 
death of that prince, becauſe he was ſuſpected of 
aiming at the purple. In his retirement he was 
informed of the general diſaffection to Valens. 


That prince was already repreſented as a ſecond 


Procopius 


attempts to 
dethrone 
bim, but 
miſcarries, 
and is put 


to death. 


Tiberius, becauſe his father-in-law, Petronius, 
was another Sejanus. The tyranny of the anci- 
ent emperor ſeemed to be revived by an edict 
ſubjecting to capital puniſnment not only the au- 
thors of defamatory libels, but all in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion they were found, | | 
Though Procopius had neither the genius nor 
reſolution requiſite for the conduct of great en- 
terpriſes, his firſt attempts were attended with 
ſucceſs. Being proclaimed emperor by a few 
cohorts, he made himſelf maſter of Conſtanti- 
nople and Thrace without any difficulty, and 
even ſeized upon Cyzicus, the capital of the 


countries on the eaſtern coaſt of the Helleſpont; 


Wars with 
the Ale - 
mains. 


but the following year, by the treachery of his 
generals, of whoſe ſervices he ſhewed himſelf 
unworthy, he was defeated in Phrygia, and de- 
livered up to the emperor, by whom he was im- 
mediately put to death, 

Valentinian was too much employed in the 
war with the Alemains to be able to lend his 
brother any aſſiſtance. Jovinus, an excellent 
general, who commanded in that war, attacked 


the barbarians, when their army was divided, 


defeated them in three engagements, and ſecured 


the frontiers from their incurſions. One of their 
| kings being, contrary to the laws of humanity, 


hanged 
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hanged up by the ſoldiers, Jovinus reſolved to 

puniſh their tribune for the murder, had nor they 

proteſted that they alone were guilty of it. 

From this period we ſhall fee the Roman name The Bo: 

diſgraced by a thouſand atrocious actions. From baren and 

their mixture with the barbarians they adopted eerfidious. 

the manners of thoſe nations, to which they 

added their own vices, and were no longer ſtar- 

tled at the commiſſion of treachery, cruelty, and 

the blackeſt crimes, Dreading the enterpriſes 

of Vithicabus, another German king, and not 

being able to ſecure his perſon, they bribed one 

of his domeſtics to aſſaſſinate him. Had their 

anceſtors purſued the ſame conduct, the name of 

Rome would ſcarce have been mentioned in hiſ- 

tory. | 

Valentioian has been reproached with commit- Valentinian 

ting ſeveral acts of exceſſive rigour bordering on ſewere. | 

tyrauny. It was a maxim with him, that ſeve- | 

rity 1s the ſoul of juſtice, and juſtice of ſovereignty. | 

But he did not reflect that the man who 1s really 

juſt, is only rigid againſt crimes, and that exceſ- 

five ſeverity leads to injuſtice. The celebrated 

Pretextatus, prefect of Rome, a zealous Pagan, Prztextatns 

was better acquainted with the rules that men a" 

in authority ought to preſcribe to themſelves. Rome. 

His incorruptible equity was always tempered 

with mildneſs, and his deciſions were invariably 

reſpected as a ſource of the public good. He 

appeaſed the tumults excited by the ſchiſm of 

Urſinus, an affair which, conſidering the ſcan- 

dal it raiſed in the church, deſerves a particular 

narration, Dove 1. Siet | ) 

After the death of pope Liberius, famous for 366. 

having ſubſcribed the Arian confeſſion, o—_ The 5.08 

us 


— 
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ject of am- 
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ſus was canonically elected; but the deſire of 


honours and riches ſtirred up a rival. If we 


may believe: Ammianus, ambitious men looked 


Urfinus diĩſ- 
putes it with 
Damaſus; 
ſcandalous 
ſchiim. 


Origin and 
ſettiements 


dt the 


with eager deſire upon that eminent ſtation, 
which was formerly the poſt of fatigue and dan- 
ger. They perceive,” ſays he, that it will 
give them an opportunity of accumulating a 
fortune by the liberalities of the women, that 
„ they can then ride in chariots, appear in a 
„ magnificent dreſs, and keep a better furniſhed 
table than fovereign princes: but it were bet- 
« ter for them did they imitate ſome of the bi- 
„ ſhops in the provinces, who, by their frugality, 
«. ſimplicity, and modeſty, gain the love of the 
eternal Creator, and the reſpect of his true 
« worſhippers.” FED 

Urſinus, a deacon of the church of Rome, 
formed a deſign of depriving Damaſus of the 
pontificate, ſecured a party, received ordination, 
and held out a ſiege againſt the pope's partiſans. 
A cathedral, in which he intrenched himſelf, be- 
came a theatre of war, where one hundred and 
thirty lives were loſt. The emperor ſentenced 
him to baniſhment, and Pretextatus drove out 
the ſchiſmatics by force of arms; but the ſchiſm 
was not entirely healed till ſeveral years after. 
This may be looked upon as a prelude to thoſe 


dreadful miſchiefs which ambition engendered in 


the boſom of the church. They certainly had 
even then grown to a very conſiderable height, 
as the example of ſo many holy biſhops was not 
ſufficient to reſtrain them. 

While the Weſt enjoyed the ſweets of tran- 
quillity under Valentinian, the Eaſt was diſtract- 
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ed by the zeal of Valens for Arianiſm, -at the 
ſame time that he drew upon the empire a num- 
ber of enemies capable of overturning it, and 
whom we ſhall ſoon fee eſtabliſhing their domini- 
on in the Weſt, Theſe were the Goths, a peo- 
ple before this period renowned in hiſtory, aud 
who deſerve our particular notice. 


333. 


According to the opinion of the moſt judi- Scandina- 


cious authors, the Goths originally inhabited the 


country of Scandinavia (at preſent Sweden and 
Norway) called by the ancients the nurſery of na- 
tions, one province of which ſtill retains the name 
of Gothland. Some centuries before the Chriſ- 
tian era they had emigrated in ſearch of a ſettle- 
ment elſewhere, when ſeveral of their tribes, the 
Rugii, the Vandals, the Lombards, the Heruli, 
fixed their reſidence in Germany. In the ſecond 
century, the bulk of the nation having penetrat- 
ed to the coaſts of the Palus Mzotis, eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in thoſe regions, whence they ex- 
tended their conqueſts with great rapidity : un- 
der the reign of Valens they gained poſſeſſion of 
Dacia (at preſent Walachia, &c.) and were di(- 
tinguiſhed by the names of Oſtrogoths and Vi- 
ſigoths, the firſt inhabiting the coaſts of the 
Euxine, and towards the mouths of the Danube, 
the ſecond dwelling along the banks of that river. 


Being men of a fine figure, a martial diſpoſi- CharaQerof 


tion, ſound ſenſe, remarkable for their chaſtity 


that people, 
their con- 


and ſteadineſa, they were diſtinguiſhed from the nedion 
herd of barbarians by their ſuperior qualifica- *** 
tions. Their princes bore: only the title of 
Judges, a name which they looked upon as more 
reſpectable than that of kings, Their laws were 


diſtinct, 


the 


ire. 
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be formidable, and laid waſte the leſſer Scythia, 
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diſtinct, clear, and invariably obſerved. (They 
are extant in the code of Theodoric, and ſhall 


be noticed afterwards.) Claudius II, Aurelian, 


Tacitus, and Probus, had ſtopped the progreſs 
of this conquering nation. Galerius and Con- 
ftantine had uſed them as auxiliaries, it being 
ſtipulated that they ſhould furniſh forty thouſand 
troops upon demand. After the death of Ju- 
lian, who deſpiſed them, they again began to 


- which they did not quit but in conſideration o 


duct. 8 | 
They had ſent three thouſand men to the 


à contribution paid them for its ranſom. Valens 


afterwards kindled the war by his imprudent con- 


aſſiſtance of Procopius, looking upon him to be 
the lawful emperor, becauſe he was couſin to 
ullan. This corps being ſurrounded in their 
retreat, laid down their arms, and were treated 
as priſoners: the emperor refuſing to releaſe 
them, a war became unavoidable, however it 
muſt be allowed that he made preparations for it 
with prudence. His ceconomy furniſhed him 
with ſufficient funds for carrying it on, and he 
was enabled even to diminiſh inſtead of augment- 


ing the taxes. By the ſuperiority of his forces 


he obliged the barbarians, after three campaigns, 


do accept the terms he was pleaſed to preſcribe, 


and to engage not to paſs the Danube: bur, 


without laying aſide their reſentment, they only 


waited a more favourable opportunity ; and we 


Treachery | 
of the Ro- 


mans to the 


ſhall ſee Valens at laſt fink under their efforts. 

On the other ſide, Valentinian defeated the 
Alemains at Sultz on the Necker, and after- 
wards 
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wards concluded a treaty, by which it was ſti- Alemains | 
pulated, that neither of them ſhould invade the | 
territories of the other. But the Romans vio- 
lated their agreement by erecting forts on the 
lands of the barbarians, who in return cut the 
workmen to pieces. Thus treaties concluded 
with a. treacherous defign ferved only as a pre- 
paration for new ſcenes of maſſacre, The Saxon 
another tribe of barbarians, who ſailed up the 
rivers in light barks, and extended their depre- 2B 
dations far and wide, likewiſe experienced the | 

#perfidy of the Romans. A truce had been | 
granted them with permiſſion to retire, but they | 
were intercepted by an ambuſh in which they | 
all periſhed, after defending themſelves like mad- 
men, No advantage could be reaped from ſuch 
injurious conduct, unleſs the Romans could have 
exterminated innumerable nations whoſe revenge 
they provoked, 

Soon after Macrian, king of the Alemains, Another 
raiſing new diſturbances, Valentinian, in order gun, 
to engage him in a quarrel with a foreign enemy, 
ſolicited the king of the Burgundians, a nation 
near the head of the river. Meine, to join his 
forces againſt the common enemy. The Bur- 
gundians marched to the banks of the Rhine; 
but, not being joined by the Romans as they 
expected, fle-) into a rage at the diſappoint- 
ment, and inſtead of attacking the Alemains, 
returned to their own country, after maſlacrin 
all the ſubjects of the empire who fell into their 
hands. | 

The emperor did not ſpare his own ſubjects; vateatioi- 
it is true he enacted excellent laws, but his im- 2's cruel 


petuous and violent temper prompted him to 
Vor. II. C C a Qs 
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acts of cruelty and injuſtice. A governor having 
ſolicited preferment to a better employment: 
As be 1s not content with bis preſent office, cried 
the emperor, I will give him another Cut off bis 

bead; which order was immediately put in exe- 
cution. He fed two favourite bears with the 
carcaſſes of thoſe perſons whom he cauſed to be 
put to death, _. 

Maximin, prefect of Gaul, enjoyed the great- 
eſt ſhare of his confidence, a man of a ſanguinary 
temper, who had the effrontery to ſay : No man 
muſt flatter himſelf that he is innocent, when it is my *- 
Pleaſure be ſhould be guilty, —The Romans became 
every day more barbarous and abandoned. | 

Two kings e ſhudder at beholding them treacherouſly 

ey wur- ernbruing their hands in the blood of princes. 

ered by the Para, king of Armenia, being ſuſpected by Va- 

Romans. lens, count Trajan was employed to deſtroy him; 
and he was aſſaſſinated at an entertainment to 
which he had been invited. Gabinius, king of 
the Quadi, having made ſome complaints, be- 
cauſe Valentinian had erected a fort in his terri- 
tories, a ſon of the prefect Maximin was ſent 
into the country with the title of duke, by whom 
that unſuſpecting prince was in like manner in- 
vited to an entertainment and murdered as he 
roſe from table. 

This infamous deed occaſioned the emperor's 
bana death. The Quadi paſſed the Danube and laid 
al. Waſte the country with fire and ſword ; when Va- 

| lentinian in return ravaging their lands, they ſent 
him a ſubmiſfive deputation, conſiſting of the 
principal men of the nation; but their dreſs was 
ſo mean, and their appearance ſo ruſtic, that he 
took this embaſly for an inſult, and ſtraining 


his 


| 
| 
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his voice, in a fit of rage, burſt a vein, and ſoon 
after expired, 
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VAL E NS in the Ea. 
GRATIAN in the Weſt. 


(RATIAN, eldeſt ſon of Valentinian, then „ 35s. 
I ſixteen years of age, had borne the title — 5a 
of Auguſtus from his ninth year. This religious leatiaian. 
prince, who was a pupil of the poet Auſonius, 
had received a pious and polite education, rather 
than one proper to qualify him for the govern- 
ment of an empire, and to an excellent diſpofi- 


tion, joined a weakneſs of character which might 


be attended with dangerous conſequences: The 

army aſſociated with him his brother Valentinian 

II. an infant of four years of age, for whom he 
entertained a paternal affection. Gratian begun 

his reign with an act of the greateſt injuſtiee ; ſo 
obnox10us are princes to the commiſſion of enor- 

mous faults, when their own judgment bein 
inſufficient to direct them, they are blindly guided 

by the paſſions of other men. The moſt ſpotleſs 
innocence was blackened to him by the intrigues 

of the court, and he cauſed the famous count ye puts to 
Theodoſius to be executed at Carthage; a man, death count 
who had a little before ſuppreſſed a rebellion « grex man. 
raiſed by an African prince; who had faved Bri- 

tain ; on all occaſions ſhewn himſelf the firmeſt 

ſupport of the empire; and heightened the luſtre 

of his triumphs by the modeſty of his behaviour. 


Cc 2 The 
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ju ſtly pu- ” 
niſhed. 


Valens de- 


generates 
into a ty - 
rant. 
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The præfect Maximin was probably the cauſe 
of his condemnation, but he afterwards met with 
the like fate. Being convicted of ſeveral crimes, 
he was beheaded, as were two other inſtruments 
of tyranny. The emperor reſtored the ancient 
privilege of the ſenators, not to be put to the tor- 
ture, an exemption Which the barbarous Maximin 

had always treated with contempt. - 
The Eaſt grew every day more unhappy under 


Valens. That diſtruſtful, mean-ſpirited, and 
cruel prince, had for ſome time curbed or diſ- 
ſembled his vices. Though a perſecutor of the 


orthodox religion, he had at leaſt ſhewn modera- 
tion and equity in other reſpects, and had gained 
honour by his defeat of the Goths; but elated by 
ſome flight advantages over the Perſians, he 
thought himſelf entitled to liften only to the voice 
of flattery, and give the rein to his paſſions : every 
one was ſacrificed whom calumny blackened ; 


and he became inexorable in the exerciſe of de- 


Conſpira 
f Theodo- 
rus cruelly 


ſpotiſm ; for it was a maxim with him, that who- 
ever was eafily appeaſed, eafily forſook the path of 
juſtice. Public hatred and frequent conſpiracies 
demonſtrated the falſehood of his maxim and the 
injuſtice of his government. 


cx - So- eagerly did the people deſire his death, 


that they had recourſe to magic in order to diſ- 
cover his fucceflor. Theodorus, a popular man 
of reſpectable character, ſuffered himſelf to be 


. , deluded by the impoſtures of ſome pretenders to 


divination, who flattered him with being deftined 
to the empire, and fell a facrifice to his fooliſh 
credulity. This plot occaſioned dreadful execu- 
tions; the innocent and guilty ſuffered indifert- 
mitiately ; and the fictitious accuſation of magic 

ſubjected. 
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| ſubjected to the executioner thoſe who could not 
| be charged with any real crime. e 
N On that occaſion the fires were kindled for the Marine 
puniſhment of philoſophers, the greateſt part of phitoorhers 
-whom' were infatuated with ridiculous viſions. on,. 
With their books were burnt ſeveral treatiſes of _ 
natural philoſophy, juriſprudence, and even po- 
lite literature. The celebrated Maximus, Julian's 
preceptor was beheaded at Epheſus, He own- 
ed thas he was acquainted with the oracle in fa- 
vour of Theodorus, but added that the honour 
of philoſophy prohibited him from betraying the 
ſecret of his friends. His death, fays M. Le 
„Beau, appeared unjuſt to none but the zea- 
„ lous| partizans of 1dolatry;*” But the crime 
for which he ſuffered was neither well authenti- 
cated nor in its nature capital; or is it to be ſup- 
Poſed that he ought, at ſuch a diſtance of time, 
to have been puniſhed for teaching Julian falſe 
doctrines ? © | . r 2 
All that the empire had hitherto ſuffered from The Han- 
the barbarians is nothing in compariſon of What vollen in 
we are now to relate. To form a juſt idea of the empire, 
the revolution, it is neceſſary to be acquainted 
with the Huns, who properly were the authors 
of it; a nation which had ſtruck ſuch terror, that 
the hiſtorian Jornandes derives its origin from 
the commerce of devils with witches. The learn- 
ed M. de Guignes has extracted from the Chineſe 
books an account of them not to be found elſe- 
where. The Huns, a people entirely unknown They were 
in Europe, where they were one day to commit China for « 
ſuch devaſtations, were known in China more ereat many 
than two thouſand years before Chriſt. They ©" 
inhabited a country on the north of that empire, 
2 7 | extending 


ry . 
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extending five hundred leagues from weſt to eaſt, 
where they bordered on the Mantchew Tartars, 


and-three hundred from north to ſouth, reaching 
to Tiber and the great wall of China. 


Manner of They were a people equally hideous in their 
this feroci- appearance, and ſavage in their manners; who 


nature than their own deſarts. It was to de 
China againſt thoſe barbarians that the emperors 


The Hons 
ur into 
urope. 


lived upon raw roots, or fleſh, with no other 


dreſſing than what it received between the backs 


of the horſes and the thighs of the riders; they 
looked upon every kind'of cloſe habitation as a 
tomb, led a roving, paſtoral life in the woods 
and foreſts, carrying. their families in waggans ; 
almoſt continually - on ' horſeback, and never 
fighting on foot ; of wonderful dexterity in ſhoot- 
ing with the bow, even while they fled; they 
had their women in common; were unacquaint- 


ed with every virtue, except an intrepid courage 
and uncommon fidelity to their word; made 


continual incurſions on the territories of their 


neighbours, and eagerly ſought every oppottu«-.. 


nity of ſeizing upon countries more favo 


built the great wall which extends about four 
hundred leagues. In a word, they were the moſt 
formidable people Tartary ever produced, 
Civil wars having been kindled among them, 
the northern Huns were vanquiſhed, and retired 
to the weſt. Several hords rejoined near Siberia, 


and being driven to the ſouth, by new tribes 


pouring into weſtern Tartary, paſſed the Wolga, 
and attacked the Alans, who dwelt upon the 


of better make, and leſs ſavage, yet barbarians 


coaſts. of the Palus Mzotis (the ſea of Zabache 
or Aſoph), a roving nation like themſelves, but 
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who flead their ſlain enemies, and of the ſkin 

which they took off together with the head, made 
houſings for their horſes. The Alans fled, ſome to 

the eaſt, others to the weſt of the Tanais (Don), 

and a third party towards the Danube. The 

Huns occupied the vaſt country between the 

Wolga and the Tanais, but ſoon quitted it in | 
queſt of other habitations. © 26.4 
Greedy of new conqueſts, they croſſed the They arive 


Tanais, maſſacred the Alans and other barbarous 9 be g 
nations, -or obliged them to join their ſtandards, afterwards 
drove the Oſtrogoths from the Boryſthenes (the be Goth, 
Dnieper) and afterwards from the Nieſter. At 

laſt they attacked the Viſigoths, whom they 
forced to retire acroſs the Danube. Thoſe 
nations, ſays Monteſquieu, | ** ſeemed to pre- 

„ cipitate themſelves upon one another; and 

„ Aſia appeared to gain new weight in order to 

« cruſh Europe.” 

The Goths, whoſe king Ermaneric had ex- 35s. 
tended his conqueſts from the Danube to the The lf. 
Baltic, being ſtruck with a panic, and looking mand leave 

the Huns as monſters who devoured men, Bf 

only thought of finding an aſylum from their 
fury; with this deſign the Viſigoths, to the num- 

ber of two hundred thouſand, preſented them- 

ſelves on the banks of the Danube, earneſtly 
entreating the Romans to grant them a paſſage 

and receive them into the empire as ſubjects, 

who would ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in 

its defence. Meſſengers were diſpatched to know Received by 
the pleaſure of Valens, who, delighted with the len:. 
acquiſition of a nation entirely conſiſting of ſol- 

diers, without reflecting that they might one day 
become formidable enemies, granted _ a 

r let Go 


Fd 


The Oftro- 
goths paſs 
againſt 


bis encamped for ſame time in the neighbourhood o 


Theſe bar- 

barians ill 

treated, 
illage 
brace. 


which they invited the Huns and Alans who had 


troops having quitted the Danubè in order to 


ſettlement in Thrace, on condition that they 
delivered up their arms before they paſſed the 
der than diſarm them; and the ſt part of 
the barbarians taking advantage of this fatal avi - 
dity, preſerved their {words and javelins, for which 
they willingly gave up every thingelſe.-- 
The Oftrogoths next appeared, after havin 


the Nieſter. The emperor at laſt began to be 
afraid of admitting ſuch a multitude of dange- 


rous gueſts, and rejected their demand; but hi 


eſeort the neweomers, whom they wanted to re- 
move to the interior parts of the country, they 
paſſed without o ion. Thus was the bar- 
rier thrown down between the Romans and that 
nation by which they had been ſo long menaced. 

Theſe barbarians being once within the limits 
of the empire, it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
watch them carefully, and avoid giving them 
the leaſt cauſe of provocation; but Lupicinus, 
count of Thrace, obſerved a quite contrary con- 
duct. He prohibited them from purchaſing pro- 
viſions, and without taking any proper precau- 
tions to keep them under, drove them to the 
utmoſt pitch of fury. Under the conduct of Fri- 
tigern, they overſpread Thrace like a deluge, 
filled ĩt with blagd and devaſtation, and already 
ſtruck the Romans with conſternation ; after 


dtiven them out of their terriories, to encreaſe 


their army and ſhare in the ſpoils; for it was from 
ſuch junctions that the barbarians ſometimes 


n Valens 
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Valens condluded a peace with Sapor in order ven. 
to march in perſon to the defence of Thrace. agaiatt 
From a groundleſs perſuaſion that the Goths tem win 

wr 5 


d the empire, he had diſcharged the ed — 

greateſt part of the old troops; and levied from 
the provinces and cities a tax, inſtead of the quota 
of ſoldiers they uſually furniſhed; in a word, he 
had drawn the enemy upon himſelf, after parting 
with the nec means of defence. His army 
was compoſed of raw troops haſtily levied, at a 
time when he had the greateſt need of brave and 
well diſciplined forces. n oe 

He arrived at Conſtantinople, the environs of 578. 
which were already infeſted by the barbarians, Cradle 
and Gratian who had defeated the Alemains, was — 
marching in perſon to his aid; but from motives battle of 
of jealouſy and vanity he would not wait for his Adrianople. 
colleague, who, he was afraid, would ſhare with : 
him the honour of the victory. His hopes were 
cruelly blaſted by the battle of Adrianople, in 
which Fritigern joining addreſs to bravery, cut 
the Roman army in pieces. Valens periſhed, The cir- 
but the circumſtances of his death are unknown, orden 
It is ſaid that being wounded, he retired to a cot - uncertain. 
tage, which the Goths burned down without 
knowing that he was in it. It is added, that 
the people of Antioch, to expreſs their hatred 
of him, had formerly a cuſtom of ſaying, by way 
of imprecation, So may Valens be burned" alive. 
The report of this imprecation, with the burning 
of the cottage was ſufficient to make that ac- 
eount the moſt current, "becauſe it approached _ 
neareſt to the marvellous; IN 2221 
Hlad the Goths underſtood the art of beſieging The Goths. 
towns, Thrace muſt have been entirely ſubdued. 2 a. 
21 But 
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their igno- But they were not even acquainted with the ma- 
wen chines neceſſary for that purpoſe, and though 
accuſtomed to brave death, were ſo terrified by 
a large ſtone ſhot from the walls of Adrianople, 
that had it not been for the interpoſition of their 
generals, they would have immediately taken 
flight. After fruitleſsly attacking Adrianople, 
Perinthus, and Conſtantinople, they. ſpread their 
ravages over a wide extent of country, and being 
joined by other troops of barbarians, carried ha- 
* ravage yock into Achaia on one fide, and Pannonia on 
fromGreece the other. Fritigern amazed at meeting with no 
toPannonia. reſiſtance, could not help expreſſing his ſurprize 
at the imprudence of the Romans, — thought 
themſelves maſters of a country which they could 
not defend: They unqueſtionably poſſeſs it, ſaid he, 
by: the ſame title that _ e the meadews 
e they feed, | 


. 


GRATIAN and VALENTINIAN II. 
in the Mie, and THEODOSIUS. 
a in the * | 


CHAP. Ko: 


Hen the elevation of Theodofius to the death 
Aut | of Grattan, 


— 


379. 7 \TIAN, on his arrival at Conſtantino- 
— ple, perceiving the neceſſity of procuring 
doſjus for do himſelf a powerful ſupport, caſt his eyes on 
league, ani Theodoſius, the ſon of that great general wn 
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he had put to death, and who after his father's gives bim 

execution, had retired into Spain, where by his ofthe tag. 

conduct he made himſelf equally reſpected and | 

beloved. Being recalled to court and made ge- 

neral of the troops, he defeated an army of Goths 

and Sarmatians near the Danube, and was ad- 

mitted to a ſhare of the ſovereignty by the em- 

peror, who yielded to him the empire of the Eaſt, 

with a conſiderable part of Illyria, Dacia, Mzfia, 

and all Greece, countries which were then waſted 

by the barbarians, | | 

The new Auguſtus who was then thirty-two character 

years of age, by his courage and magnanimity 1 

ſhewed himſelf 59 of his dignity. For a good 


prince, ſaid he, the eſſential point is not to live long, 
but to live well. His wife Flaccilla conſtantly 
excited him to the practice of virtue, of which 
ſhe was a pattern, and often repeated to him 
theſe words. Think of what you have been, and 
what you are. Zoſimus repreſents Theodoſius as Reproaches 
a voluptuous, unjuſt prince; governed by buf- d our 
foons and eunuchs, who filled his court; in by Zoſimus. 
| himſelf deſerving no praiſe, and indebted for all 
| his glory to his generals. But this author's par- 
| tiality againſt the Chriſtian emperors renders his 
teſtimony very ſuſpicious. 

It is with more reaſon that he reproaches Theo- The barba- 
doſius with having doubled the commanderies, u ite be 
whoſe number was already too burdenſome to troops. 
the public; and receiving the barbarians into 
the troops, whoſe diſcipline they neceſſarily cor- 
rupted, at the ſame time that they learned the 
art of conquering the Romans. An immenſe 
number of Goths came from the north of the 
Danube to ſerve in the armies of the empire, the 


„„ greateſt 
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greateſt part with no friendly intentions. Our 
— of Theodoſius ſhall be determined by 


Zea of Me ſhall here give an account of ſome of his 

Theodore firſt laws, which principally relate to the general 

religion. order of ſociety. Having received baptiſm dur- 

ing a dangerous diſtemper, with which he was 

ſeiaed in the ſecond year of his reign, he employ- 

ed himſelf ſeriouſly in advancing the intereſts of 

He pro- religion. By a law addreſſed to the people of 

Arlam. Conſtantinople, it is enacted, that all ſubjects 

+. ſhalb profeſs the catholic faith with regard to the 

article of the Trinity, and that they who do not 

conform, ſhall ignominiouſly be called heretics; 

until, adds he, they foal! feel the vengeance of God, 

and our own, according as it ſball pleaſe divine pro- 

He orders vidence to inſpire us. By another law he ordered 

eſſe to All criminal procedures to be ſtopped: during the 

be ſuſpend- time of Lent. His reaſon for this was, that rhe 

£> aus. judges ought not o puniſb criminals at a ſeaſon 

\_ aohen they expedted from God the remiſſion of their 

-.> ++ own. tranſgreſſions. A motive leſs worthy of a le- 

giſlator, as every act of juſtice is conformable 

to the laws of the deity, and in order to be effec- 

Law for tual, ought above all things to be ſpeedy. After 

pardonir® the example of Valentinian, in honour of the 

Easter. Feſtival of Eaſter, he granted a free pardon to 

. All criminals except thoſe convicted of enormous 

crimes. We ſee that falſe ideas of devotion al- 

ready influenced civil and political affairs. This 

was à great grievance, which will be found to 

encreaſe in proportion as the true principles of 
government were neglect ec. 

The law of By a law really ſalutary (becauſe it had a ten- 

aun fle dency to remedy the horrible abuſe of informa- 


accuſers. 3: B97! tions, 


— 
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tions, which ſo many princes had condemned 
without being able to eradicate) it was enacted, 
that the accuſer ſhould be detained priſoner, in 
order to ſuffer the puniſhment of retaliation, if 
the charge was found falſe and malicious; and 
that the proceſs ſhould be quickly brought to an 
iſſue, that the guilty perſon might be ſpeedily 
puniſhed, and the innocent obtain his deliver- 
ance. 

The emperor prohibited the officers ſent into 
the provinces from making any acquiſition, or 


Extortions 
checked in 


the pro- 


receiving any preſent; and eftabliſhed excellent viaces. 


regulations againſt the extortions of the magiſ- 
trates. Some of his predeceſſors had done the 
ſame thing, though with little advantage, be- 
cauſe laws are good only fo far as they are exe- 
cuted, and under a bad government it 1s impoſ- 
ſible to enforce them. 

If we conſider thoſe of Theodoſius, we ſhould 
imagine hereſy utterly extinguiſhed. He for- 


The laws 
againſt he- 
retics too ri- 


bids the heterodox from holding any meeting gorous and 


even in private houſes; and in caſe of tranſgreſ- 
ſion permits the catholics to uſe force againſt 
them. He declares apoſtates and Manicheans, 
incapable of making a will, or of receiving any 
legacy; and entertained ſuch abhorrence againſt 
the latter, that he pronounced them worthy of 
death, He ſucceſſively afſembled a number of 
councils, to fix the faith which had been already 
fixed by a multitude of decifions, But without 
ſpeaking of the vaſt diſorders occaſioned by per- 
mitting individuals to proceed to violence, we 
mall only obſerve, that theſe laws were fo far 
from remedying the evil, that Theodoſius was 
obliged to renew them every year. Not poſſeſ- 
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fin a fund of knowledge ſufficient to give him 


Gratian's 
conduct 
alienates 


the Pagans. 


He favours 
the barba- 
rians, 


Maximus is 
proclaimed 
emperor, 
and marches 


againſt him, 
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uſt: ideas on that ſubject, he perhaps imagined 
that religious belief might be changed at the 
pleaſure of an abſolute maſter, which certainly 
was not the opinion of LaQtantius, nor the other 
fathers of the church. 

Gratian with equal zeal ſhewed ſtill leſs pru- 
dence, Far from imitating his father, Valen- 
tinian, and ſupporting a worſhip which it was 
not in his power to deſtroy, he provoked the 
Pagans by his violent attacks on their religion. 
The altar of victory in the ſenate was thrown 
down, the revenues of the pontiffs confiſcated, 
the privileges of the inferior 'prieſts and of the 
veſtals withdrawn. In vain did the Pagan ſena- 
tors preſent a petition, praying a repeal of thoſe 
ordinances; the emperor, prejudiced by St. 
Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, who hoped the total 
ruin of 1dolatry, would not even admit their 
depuries to an audience; and their affections were 
ſtill more alienated by his refuſing the title of 
Pontifex Maximus, which was an appendage of 
the imperial dignity. | 

Rome being afflicted by a famine, the people 
did not fail to attribute it to the wrath of the 
gods; and Gratian ſeeing himſelf become an 
object of hatred to his ſubjects, laviſhed his fa- 
vours on the Alans, and other barbarians, whom 
he preferred to all offices in the court and army, 
and even wore their dreſs. A general revolt 
was ready to break out, and Maximus, gover- 
nor of Britain, made the beſt uſe of the cir- 
cumſtances. His troops refuſing any longer to 
acknowledge an emperor whom they accuſed of 
diſavowing the Romans, proclaimed Maximus, 

| | and 
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and inveſted him with the purple, which though 
he eagerly deſired, yet from a ſhameful hypocri- 
ſy, but often one of the favourite inſtruments of 
ambition, he ſeemed to accept with reluctance. 

Maximus, without loſing time, croſſed the _ 383. 


northern part of Gaul, and met Gratian's army 2. 
near Paris, who being abandoned by his troops, and mur- 
fled precipately towards the Alps. All the ci- . 
ties ſhutting their gates againſt him, he put on a 
diſguiſe in order to eſcape the purſuit of his ene- 
mies; but no where meeting with a faithful 
friend, was betrayed and murdered, Perhaps 
the encomiums laviſned upon him by St. Am- 
broſe are in part owing to prejudice. Philoſ- 
torgus, an Arian, has compared him to Nero, 
but by the generality of hiſtorians, he has been 
repreſented as a good emperor, 
It was a great advantage to the church that Great quali- 

Ambroſe, who was reſpected and beloved by the g 2nd <re- 
emperors, uniting to a great genius the command- Ambroſe. 
ing influence of the primitive virtues, made reli. 

ion ſtill more venerable by his example than au- 
1 If we do not equally approve all his 
principles, and all the ſteps to which he was 
prompted by his zeal, we cannot ſuſpect the in- 
tentions of a man, who from a military life was 
called to the epiſcopacy as a pattern of ſanctity, 
and who made it a duty to fell the church-plate 
for the relief of the needy. | 


CHAP, 
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From | the accommodation of Valentinian II. with 
Maximus to the maſſacre of Theſſalomca. 


3 * \ 7 ALENTINIAN I. colleague and brother 


in. comes to of Gratian, being only twelve years of age 

an accom- his mother Juſtina governed the empire in bo 

wich Maxi. name. As his tender age rendered him incapa- 

mus. ble of ſupporting the weight of a war, he con- 
cluded an accommodation with Maximus, who, 
on condition of poſſeſſing Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain, ſuffered him to retain the other provinces. 
Even Theodoſius acknowledged the tyrant's un- 
lawful title, becauſe it was not yet in his power 
to dethrone him. 22 | 


Lewef This prince, who had gained repeated victo- 
— ng ries over the barbarians, ſtill laboured to ſtrength- 
marriages en his own authority. To the toils of war he 
cus. ger- Joined the cares of legiſlation, but on ſome occa- 
wan. ſions ſhewed that he wanted a ſufficient ſhare of 
ſagacity to entitle him to the name of a great 
legiſlator. Of this we have an inſtance in a law 
condemning to the flames couſins- german who 
married without a ſpecial diſpenſation from the 

or. 
To enact ſo ſevere a puniſhment againſt alli- 
ances which had before been permitted, and, 
after that, ſtill to permit them by a diſpenſation, 
was a ftrange inconſiſtency, Juſtinian reſtored 
the former latitude with regard to thoſe mar- 
riages, but the canon law has adopted the regu- 
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lation of Theodoſius, and many new reſtrictions 
have in proceſs of time been added. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many edicts in favour of Pandas. 
Chriſtianity, the empire was ſtill diſturbed by tus. 
the quarrels between the old and new religions, 
Pretextatus, whoſe eminent virtue made him 
the firmeſt ſupport of idolatry, at the ſame 
time that it procured him the eſteem even of 
the Chriſtians, was dead; but Symmachus, the 
new prefe& of Rome, in ſome degree inhe- 
rited his ſentiments, Several men of worthleſs 
characters being raiſed to dignities, this man, in His ſacceſ- 
a letter to Valentinian, had the — def = 


us makes 
him, that men of honour could always be found to 2 


ſupply the offices of flate ; that in order to diſcover yan. 
them, the firſt flep was to reject all ſolicitors for an. 
places, and among the reſt would certainly be found 

people who deſerved them, M. Le Beau conjec- 

tures that this remonſtrance was anſwered by a 
reſcript to Symmachus conceived in the follow- | 
ing terms: Jt is not permitted to reaſon on the de- Deſpotie 
. — of the ſovereign, to call in queſtion the merit r 
of a man whom he hath honoured wuth his chotce, is 

an offence againſt the majeſty of the emperor, Here 

we ſee on one ſide the honeſt freedom of a magiſ- 


trate zealous for the public weal, on the other, 
all the pride of deſpotiſm. 


Unhappily this magiſtrate ſhewed himſelf Petition of 


equally a favourer of 1dolatry, whether he ap- 4 


proved of it in itſelf, or rather believed it in- idols. 
grafted into the conſtitution of the empire. He 
preſented to the emperor à petition, in name 
of the ſenate, praying the reſtoration of the altar 
of victory, and the privileges of the prieſthood 

in which he inſiſted upon the toleration granted 


2 Vol. II. D d | by 
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by Conſtantine, Jovian, and Valenrinian I.; at- 
tributing the ancient proſperity of Rome to the 
worſhip of the gods, and its misfortunes to their 
. vengeance. 
st. Ambroſe St. Ambroſe immediately drew up a counter 
cauſes it to petition, in which he eloquently defended the 
de rejected. N l . 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, and remonſtrated with 
energy againſt, the injuſtice of the pagans : 
They complain of their loſſes,” ſays he in his 
addreſs to the emperor, ©* thoſe very men who 
„ never ſpared our blood, who levelled our 
„ churches with the ground. | They demand 
„ immunities, who under Julian refuſed us the 
„ common privilege of ſpeaking and teaching.” 
His anſwer to Symmachus 1s ſtill more ſpirited. 
The council had given their opinions in favour 
of the petition, but Valentinian followed the ad- 
vice of St. Ambroſe, and it was rejected. The 
Chriſtians were ſatisfied, and things ought to have 
been carried no farther ; however, ſome calum- 
niators were deſirous of ruining Symmachus; 
but he exculpated himſelf even by the teſtimo- 
ny of pope Damaſus, as well as that of the 
whole city. | 
Valentinian Could any thing have prevented the triumph 
Atlan. of Chriſtianity, it would have been the fatal divi- 
ſions among Chriſtians. Valentinian's mother 
Juſtina, an obſtinate Arian, eaſily infected him 
st. Ambroſe with her own errors. Being deſirous of procur- 
—— ing for that ſect a church in Milan, the emperor 
Arians a ſolicited the biſhop to grant them one, which St. 
cur» Ambroſe refuſing, a party of ſoldiers were ſent 
— with orders to ſeize it by force: but being ex- 


requeſt. communicated by him, the greateſt part retired; 
upon 
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upon which the eunuch Calligonus, the | ary 
chamberlain, was diſpatched from court with vio- 
lent menaces againſt the prelate, hat] dare 
you diſobey the emperor ? ſaid he: I ſhall ſever your 
bead from your ſhoulders. Strike, replied the holy 
man, I am prepared to die; thou wilt do the office 
of an eunuch, 1 of a biſhop. From that time Va- 
lentinian looked upon him as an enemy ; and the 
lords of the court entreating him to go to the 
church in order to make a reconciliation, he re- 
plied, I believe that if Ambroſe gave you orders, 
you would deliver me up to him pinioned hand and 
Foot. But the perſecution ceaſed upon the inter- 
poſition of Maximus, whoſe power was dreaded. 

This uſurper had always affected a great zeal Aﬀeted 
for religion. From the very beginning of his int 
reign, his court, which he kept at Treves, was fill- 
ed with biſhops, whoſe affluence ſeemed to juſtify 
his revolt. According to an eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rian of that time, they proſtituted their dignity by 
mean flatteries. But St. Martin of Tours main- 
rained the honour of the epiſcopate by never ap- 
pearing before Maximus but in the character of 
a true miniſter of God, for the good of mankind 
and the glory of religion. A pattern of patience . 
and charity, he taught by his example how error 
ought to be corrected. Net + © 

The ſect of Priſcillianiſts, which reſembled vriccilliza- 
ſeveral others, comprehended' under the general i con | 
name of Manicheiſm, began to make a noiſe in death, az 
Spain, where it originally took its riſe. . Its ne ies. 
founder, Priſcillian, a Spaniſh biſhop, was on v.fcops. 
the point of being condemned in the council of 
Bourdeaux; but he refuſed to anſwer, and, in 
conſequence of an appeal to the emperor, was 


2 COn- 
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conducted to Maximus, together with his diſ- 
ciples. Idatius and Ithachus, two biſhops of 
fiery zeal, perſecuted him with all the fury of 
st. Martia fanaticiſm. In vain did Martin oppoſe proceed- 
Mei. ing to violence, and argue that in ſuch a caſe. 

ictive penalties would be unjuſt. Notwith- 
ſtanding his remonſtrances and intreaties, Max- 
imus condemned the Priſcillianiſts to death. 


Such fruits had the ſanguinary zeal of thoſe pre- 


lates, a zeal which had been ſo clearly condemned 
by the Saviour of the world, and is equally re- 
Pug 
c 


— 
— ES - 


ant to reaſon and the goſpel. The church 
ed its juſt abhorrence of the deed, and 
Efes of the two biſhops were excommunicated. The 
perſecution. falſity of their principles was demonſtrated by 
experience; for the followers of Priſcillian re- 
verenced him as a martyr, and his hereſy con- 
tinued to the end of the ſixth century, Per- 
ſecution has almoſt always produced the ſame 
effect, of which we ſhall meet but with too 
many examples. 
388. Maximus, under a maſk of zeal and hypo- 
— criſy, concealed the deſign of new uſurpations. 
deprive V=- He threatened Valentinian with a war if he con- 
lentinia® of tinued to favour Arianiſm ; but this was only a 
ons, vain pretence to ſeize upon his dominions. Am- 
broſe, who was ſent to negotiate with this zeal- 
ous catholic, only irritated him by refuſing to 
communicate with the two biſhops who had 
been authors of the maſlacre of the Priſcillian- 
iſts. Maximus, without loſing a moment, paſſ- 
ed the Alps, and the young emperor fled to 
Theodoſius, who armed in his cauſe, took into 
his pay a number of barbarians inured to fatigue, 
but always of a treacherous diſpoſition ; and in 
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Pannonia gained two victories over the uſurper, 2 dai by 
whom, conſidering his numerous army, it would Theodovus. 
perhaps have been impoſſible to vanquiſh, had he ; 
kept behind the — Alps. In his flight he was 
taken near Aquileia, and conducted to Theodoſi- 
us, who, according to the generafity of hiſtorians; 
after venting his reſentment in reproaches, was on 
the point of pronouncing his pardon, when ſome 
officers hurried him out of the preſence, and 
ſtruck off his head. The Pagans had declared The chrig 
for the uſurper, in hopes that he would again efta- fan #%t- 
bliſh their religion; and the Chriſtians: oppoſed bim for 
him, becauſe he had ordered the rebuilding: of fins f. 
a Jewiſh ſynagogue which had been burnt by the nagogue to 
populace of Rome. tin cg JO 
A ſynagogue having been in like manner de- Violences 
ſtroyed by the Chriſtians at Callinicum, aud a Cass, 
temple of heretics by the monks, Theodoſius whoſe pu- 
ordered them to be rebuilt,” and theſe violences Co 
to be puniſhed. Ambroſe, who had lately dif- by St. Am- 
ſuaded him from reſtoring to the ſenate the altar 
of victory, likewiſe obtained the revocation of 
an order which he thought contrary to the divine 
law, He wrote to the prince, that the Chriſ- 
„ tians would be prevaricators if they obeyed 
< him, or martyrs if they choſe rather to obey 
« God.” He added, the violences ſo often 
« committed againſt the church had been left 
* unpuniſhed ; what a ſhame for a Chriſtian 
* emperor to give room for the re] of 
« arming his hands only to revenge the cauſe 
of heretics arid Jews!” However, this holy 
prelate, even by his refuſal to communicate 
with the two. ſanguinary biſhops, had given a 
proof of thoſe charitable principles which ought 
| : | + © 
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to regulate the conduR both of the eines and 
* the prince. 
Theſe no- Some Chriſtians, india exmboldened; to deſtroy 


lences are 


bibited and Pillage the ſynagogues, committed ſo great 
y a law, exceſſes, har Theadeiis was afterwards obliged 
to cauſe them to be ſeyerely puniſhed, declaring 
that che ſect of the Jews, not being proſcribed by 
any law, ought to have the free exerciſe of their 
religion through the whole empire. 

Thera Moderate in his victory, he had reſtored the 
Foung, Va- whole empire of the Weſt to young Valentinian; 
and and, during a reſidence of three years in Italy, 
governed for him as a father or a guardian. His 
— aim at that time being the deſtruction of 
ne wants to «to Paganiſm, on his arrival at Rome he exhorted 
— the ſenators to embrace a religion, whoſe mora- 
: lity, equally ſimple: and ſublime, was capable 
”Y - - of:raifing the moſt: illiterate and loweſt of man- 
kind above the : philoſophers. It was 
«aA 3 0 repreſented to bim on the other hand, that 
' Rome had flouriſhed for more than twelve cen- 
turies under the protection of her gods; and that 
it would be imprudent to abandon them for a 
new religion, which-perhaps would not produce 
The tem- equally good effects; upon which he diſmiſſed 
— the ſenatort, after declating that the expence of 
moliſhed, their impious ſacrifices ſhould no longer be de- 
frayed by the public treaſufy, the ſtate being in 
want of ſoldiers, not of yictims. The ſuppreſſion 
of the funds deſtined for the ſacrifices was in 

fact ſnutting up the temples. 
Vitece Theodoſius likewiſe permitted the -Jemolition 
aut eit. of the monuments of idolatry, i however 
where. the ſtatues to ornament. the city, and iſſued ſe- 


20006 orders through the whole empire, which 
were 
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were ſo rigidly put in execution at Alexandria, 
by Theophilus the biſhop, as to raiſe {editions 
among the Egyptians who beheld with horror 
their temples demoliſhed, and the cheats of their 
prieſts diſcovered, who eaſily deluded the people 
by pretended oracles delivered through hollow 
ſtatues. The ſame orders were executed in Sy- 
ria; but in ſome places the reſiſtance was ſo vio- 
lent that the temples were only ſnut up. As the 
popular religion was in ſome meaſure attached to 

ſenſible objects, it muſt of neceſſity fall with thoſe 
objects of its vener ation. 

_ By a law of the emperor, paſſed in 392, every Private ſa- 
man was forbidden to celebrate any ſacrifice, or _ 
make any offering even within his own houſe; forbidden. 
or to light tapers, burn incenſe, ' or hang up . 
garlands in honour of the domeſtic gods, all 
who dared to offer a ſacrifice or conſult the en- 
trails of victims were declared guilty of high 
treaſon; the houſes in which incenſe was offered, 
and the lands where trees were ornamented with 
fillets were confiſcated: the officers and defenders 
of the cities were enjoined to lodge informations 
againſt the guilty; and the magiſtrates and their 
deputies were fined thirty pounds weight of gold, 
in caſe of failure in their duty, Notwithſtanding 
ſuch rigid laws, the private ſacrifices were long 
continued, and even ſome public idolatrous ſo- 
lemnities. | 

Theodoſius eſtabliſhed inguiſitors for the diſ- Inquiſitors 

covery of heretics. He drove the Manicheans — 2 
from Rome as infamous perſons; and on their heretics, 
death, ordered their goods to be diſtributed 
among the people, This ſeverity was Copied Manicheans | 
by Pope Sirigius, who prohibited all that * perſecuted. 

2 eir 


Inconveniĩ- 
ence of 


cheſe penal 
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their hereſy from being received into the commu- 
nion; and in cafe they were really converted, or- 
dered them to be ſhut up in monaſteries where 
they were ſubjected to ſevere penance, prohibiting 
them from receiving the eucharift till on their 
death bed. This was not the method to facilitate 
converſions. The name of Manicheans became 
common to innumerable ſects of fanatics, always 
accuſed of ſecret abominations. Manicheiſm had 
its origin in Perſia, and its characteriſtic diſtincti- 
on was the doctrine of two eternal independant 
principles, the one good, the other bad. St. Au- 
ine was tainted with this hereſy in his youth. 
Without examining how far princes may pru- 
dently carry violence in matters of religion, I 


laws, obſerve as an hiſtorian, that Theodoſius ſoon felt 


the inconvenience of thoſe exceſſes to which his 
laws gave birth; for every perſon imagining that 
he bad a right to murder the Manicheans as pro- 
ſcribed perſons, he was obliged to prohibit it 
-under pain-of death. Nothing is more dange- 
rous than to arm one ſpecies of fanaticiſm againſt 
another; nor more difficult than to diſcover how 
far penal laws of this nature may be enforced, 
without hurting the cauſe of religion, or the rights 
of ſociety. Det; | Ft 
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End of the reign of Theodofins.” | 


LL the glory which Theodoſius had ac- 390. 
quired — his zeal and exploits was Th fel. 

eclipſed by the celebrated maſſacre of Theſſaloni- ics com- 
ca. That capital of Illyria was filled with a li- Thats. 

centious people, paſſionately fond of public ſhews, 

and the governor, with ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 

tion, being killed in a fedition at the time of the 

races, for refuſing to ſet at liberty a charioteer 

whom he had impriſoned, the emperor was fo 

provoked at the news, that though he was paci- 

fied, or appeared to be pacified by the biſhops 

of a council of Milan, yet, at the inſtigation of 

his favourite Rufinus (an artful and hypocritical 

courtier, who had impoſed upon Symmachus, 

and even gained the friendſhip of St. Ambroſe) 

and his partiſans, an univerſal maſſacre of the 

Theſſalonians was ordered. This barbarous or- q 

der was but too well executed. The inhabitants 

were aſſembled in the circus; under pretence of 

an exhibition of games, and ſlaughtered without 

diſtinction of age or ſex. Seven thouſand ac- 

cording to ſome, according to others fifteen thou- 

ſand, the greateſt part unqueſtionably innocent, 

were ſacrificed to an atrocious revenge. 

This was an occaſion which ought to kindle 8. Ambroſe 
the epiſcopal zeal in the cauſe of humanity, «ke tim 
St. Ambroſe refuſed the emperor admittance into 
the church ; and on his urging the example of 
David, replied, Since you bave imitated bis crime, 
imitate bis repentance, Theodoſius obeyed, and 

| 7 after 


410 


Theodoſius 
had before 


© pardoned 


the muti- 
neers of 


Antioch. 
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after eight months retirement, earneſtly intreat- 
ed a reconciliation,. when the biſhop, in order 
for the future to prevent the ill effects of his 
choler, cauſed him to paſs a law ſuſpending the 
execution of all ſentences of death, and even 
confiſcation till thirty days after they were paſſ- 
ed; a law which, though founded upon lauda- 
ble motives, 1s yet productive of inconveniences. 
After this the biſhop admitted him into the 
church, and preſcribed his penance; during 
which Theodoſius wore none of the ornaments 
of his dignity, though without lofing any por- 
tion of the authority which it is not in the pow- 
er of the prieſthood to give, to take away, or to 
ſuſpend. | ? | | 
Some years before (387) religion had gained 
over him a more glorious victory, by hindering 
him from gratifying his revenge, and prevent- 
ing his remorſe, - The people of Antioch made 
an inſurrection on account of an extraordina 
impoſt levied for the emperor's decennals, under 
which name' was celebrated the tenth year of 
the emperor's reign at the expence of the peo- ' 
ple, already overburdened with taxes. The ſe- 
dition was fo violent, that the ſtatues of The- 
odoſius and his family were ignominiouſly 
thrown down, Though the magiſtrates had pu- 


.niſhed the delinquents with the utmoſt ſeverity, 


he reſolved in his firſt tranſports to bury the in- 


habitants of the city under its ruins; but reaſon = 
in ſome degree regaining her aſcendant, he con- 
tented himſelf with ordering it to be deprived of 


its territory, its privileges, and reduced to the 


ſtare of a common town, after all who had been 


concerned in the ſedition were executed: but 


| | Flavian, 
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Flavian, biſhop of Antioch, throwing himſelf at 
his feet, implored, his clemency, and, by. en- 
forcing the motives of religion, obtained par- 
don for the unhappy people who expected no- 
thing but deſtruction. Can any perſon be blind 


enough, after this inſtance, not to ſee the advan- 
tages of Chriſtianity ? | 


411 


As every human inſtitution degenerates, the The moaky 
monks, who were originally devoted to a deep gugers 


angerous 


ſolitude, and the practice of extraordinary vir- is the Eaſt, 


tues, were become too numerous to live in con- 
formity to their rules. From that time, having 
for the moſt part only a falſe vocation, or loſing 
ſight of their duty, they frequented the cities, 
\ſpent their time in diſputes, in attendance on the 
reat, intrigues, cabals, intermeddling in all af- 
Bins civil and eccleſiaſtical, and often ſignalizing 


their fanatic zeal by intolerable violence. Upon 


a complaint from the magiſtrates, . Thodoſius for- Theodofius 


bid the monks to appear in the cities, or quit derts 
their ſolitudes; but two years after he revoked his feebly. 


edict, which was the principal cauſe of the conti- 
nual diſturbances in the Eaſt ; where the monks 
acquired fo great an aſcendant over the people as 
even to domineer in. the courts; and roſe to ſuch 
a height of power, that none were choſen to bi- 
ſhoprics except out of their number, | 
The Weſt, after the departure of Theodoſius, 
ſaw another revolution ſimilar to that by which 
Gratian had fallen a ſacrifice, Valentinian had 
corrected his faults; he was juſt, ſober, aſſidu- 
ous, had got rid of his prejudices for Arianiſm, 
and promiſed an equitable government, when 


the ambition of a haughty ſubject expoſed him 


392. 
Arbogaſtes 


deſtroys Va- 


lentinian II. 


o 
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to the greateſt misfortunes. Arbogaſtes, by 
birth a Frank, of great abilities in war, reſpect- 
able by his ſervices, and even honoured with the 
confidence of Theodoſius, at once aſſumed, by 
his own authority, the title of General. Valen- 
tinian attempting to make him reſign it, I do not 
Bold that title of you, ſaid Arbogaſſes inſolently, 
and I will keep it in ſpite of you, After this de- 
claration, that general foon perceived that he 
could not ſecure his life, except by the commiſ- 
fion of a crime. He cauſed the emperor to be 
deſtroyed, when only twenty years of age, and 
put Eugenius in his place, with a deſign to govern 
under his name. * | 
Eugenius This man, who was at firſt a teacher of rheto- 
jon 2 ric, had riſen to the poſt of ſecretary to Valenti- 
nian, and been artful enough to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the friendſhip of St. Ambroſe, but could 
only be a phantom. He ſent deputies to Theo- 
doſius, among whom he took particular care that 
there ſhould be a number of biſhops and prieſts 
Theodofive whom he had gainedby his artifices. Theodoſius 
diſlembies. qiſſembled, received the deputies kindly, gave 
* them hopes, and made preparations for war. Eu- 
genius, maſter of the Weſt, on his arrival in Italy, 
conſented after a few refuſals to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of paganiſm. The temples were again open- 
ed, and crowded by the worſhippers; for Rome 
could not conquer her ancient ſuperſtitions, and 
gave a viſible proof to what violence her enthuſi- 

aſm had been inflamed by ſeverity. | 
394 + Mean time Theodoſius ſeemed in perfect tran- 
—— "quillity, but this was only with deſign to ſecure 
and con. the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. At laſt having 


demans him, 


to death, Collected his forces, he paſſed the Alps, and near 
| Aquileia 
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Aquileia gained a deciſive victory. Eugenius 
was dragged to his feet, loaded with chains, and 
condemned to death, Arbogaſtes, obliged to 
wander as a fugitive, and hotly purſued, by a 
voluntary death, eſcaped the hands of the execu- 
tioner, The emperor treated the reſt of his ac- 
complices with clemency. The following year 
he died, in the fiftieth of his age, after dividing 
the empire between his two ſons, Arcadius and 
Honorius, to the firſt of whom he aſſigned the 
Eaſt, to the latter the Weſt, 


He dies the 
year follows 
ing. 


The reign of Theodoſius appears the more Every thing 


lorious, as, after him, we ſhall only meet with 
cenes of ruin and misfortune ; and it required 
uncommon abilities to ſuſpend the revolutions. 
Every thing prognoſticated decay., An arbi- 
trary government without any fixed rules; a 
mixture of barbarians who had corrupted the 
ancient principles; millions of other barbarians 
who waited the moment of ſwallowing up the 
empire as a prey worthy of their rapacity ; 
pompous courts filled with eunuchs and miniſters 
of voluptuouſneſs, where intrigue and adulation 
almoſt always reigned triumphant, luxury car- 
ried to ſuch a pitch in the midſt of the moſt 
wretched poverty, that in ſome houſes there 
might be reckoned no leſs than two thouſand 
domeſtics adorned with bracelets and collars of 


prognoſti- 
cated fatal 


revolutions, 


gold; a general corruption of manners from the 


court to the cottage ; religious quarrels which 

broke all the bonds of concord among ſubjects 

divided on their articles of faith; and a beginning 

of ignorance, which every day more and more 

darkened the light of reaſon as well as a taſte 

for the really beautiful. Inſtead of juſt ideas pod 
| 
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ſolid matter, were ſubſtituted plays of words and 
vain ſubtilties. When literature decays and cul- 
tivated minds take wrong paths, the ſcience of 
government muſt 3 be obſcured: Ac- 
cordingly we have already obſerved many injudi- 
1 cious and even pernicious laws. 
6 Protane au- The moſt eſtimable profane authors of thoſe 
wet. _ times are Ammianus Marcellinus, whom I have 
ſeveral times mentioned; Eutropius, author of 
the Epitome , Libanius, a ſophiſt, who is ſome- 
times eloquent; Symmachus, whoſe letters are 
extant in ten books; Themiſtius, præfect of 
Conſtantinople, a philoſopher, eſteemed by all the 
emperors; Eunapius and Zoſimus, reproached 
for their partiality againſt the Chriſtians; Ve- 
getius, who wrote upon the military art; and to 
cloſe the liſt, Pappus and Theon, mathematici- 
ans of Alexandria. Theodoſius ordered the works 
of Porphyry to be burnt. 
Theintereſt It is not to be wondered that the true princi- 
6: money ples of the finances ſhould be unknown, becauſe 
wwelve per the Romans had never poſſeſſed but a very im- 
OO perfect knowledge of their theory. In order to put 
a check upon uſury, which had broken through 
all bounds, Theodoſius fixed the intereſt of mo- 
ney on the ancient footing at twelve per cent. 
Invention To his age is referred the invention of window 
— 2 : it is remarkable that glaſs had been known 
or ſeveral ages before men thought of applying 
it to this purpoſe. Wheel-clocks, wind and wa- 
ter- mills were inventions reſerved for ages of bar- 
bariſm, where the human mind was on the verge 
of ſinking into the thickeſt darkneſs. 
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LAST EPOCHA 


The barbarians ſettled in the empire. 


ARCADIUS in the Eaſt, HONORIUS 
in the Weſt. 


CC  —————  — — 


CHAP kh 


To the time of Alaric's firſt expedition into Italy. 


E are now to give the hiſtory of two young 353. 
princes, who, from their age, character, att and 
and want of education, cauſed by a defect of ge- Honorius in 
nius, were totally unable to ſupport the weight we Web 
of government in ſuch tempeſtuous times as ticute of re- 
would have required the utmoſt efforts of men — 
of uncommon abilities. We ſhall ſee their mi- 
niſters, women, and eunuchs, manage the go- 
vernment for them, and the empire, falling into 

ruins on every ſide, ſink at once under the miſe- 

ries of a vicious adminiſtration and the attacks of 
numberleſs foreign enemies. Arcadius was but 
ſeventeen years of age, and Honorius ten. Ru- 

finus, miniſter of the firſt, and Stilico of the 

other, very ſoon abuſed the authority which had 

been entruſted to them by Theodoſius. 


Rufinus, 
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Rukous and Rufinus, a native of Gaſcony, had raiſed him- 
miaiſtzrs, (elf about the end of the laſt reign to be prefect 
of the Eaſt, which he attained by working the 
ruin of Tatian, who held that office, and of 
Proculus, the fon of Tatian, the præfect of 
Conſtantinople, two eſtimable men, of whom he 
was both the accuſer and the judge. Strange, 
that Theodoſius ſhould permit it! The ambiti- 
on of this miniſter made him capable of ſacrific- 
ing every thing to his own intereſt, which he art- 
fully concealed under the maſk of juſtice. Stili- 
co, a Vandal by birth, and related to the impe- 
rial family, was no leſs ambitious and unprinci- 
pled than the other, but he was more circum- 
ſpe, of ſuperior abilities, affecting a life of mag- 
nificence, ang carrying his purpoſes by the low 
Every thing means of a corrupt ſelfiſh heart. Under theſe 
—_ an" two miniſters every thing was ſet up to ſale, and 
beyond offices were ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the 
under:  prince's agents, whom Julian had reduced to ſe- 
venteen, were now ten thouſand. We may judge 

of other things by this ſpecimen, 
Ren, When acquiring a fortune is the main object, 
ilico and every idea of patriotiſm is loſt, and miniſters of 
ne cnc, ſuch diſpoſitions will not heſitate to ſell their 
maſter when they can turn it to their own advan- 
tage. Rufinus dreaded Stilico, who alleged, that 
he had been appointed regent of both empires by 
Theodoſius: but he was ſtill more jealous of 
Eutropius, a worthleſs eunuch, who had ſprung 
from the dunghill, and acquired ſuch influence 
on the mind of Arcadius, that he made him 
marry Eudoxia, though Rufinus intended him 
for his own daughter. Rufinus, whoſe ambition 
made him deſirous in ſome degree to ſhare the 
title 
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title of Auguſtus with his maſter, took a de- 
ſperate reſolution worthy of ſuch a deteſtable cha- 
r_ | | 

To prevent the attempts of Stilico, and to He invites 
make himſelf of greater conſequence to Arca- ie n. | 
dius, he ſecretly invited the barbarians to invade we the 
the empire. The Huns immediately croſſed the ire. 
Tanais, came down from mount Caucaſus, laid 
waſte Armenia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Syria, and 
even made Antioch tremble, The Goths, led 
by Alaric, having at the ſame time paſſed the 
Danube, © poured in upon the provinces lying 
between the Adriatic and Conſtantinople. ' Ru- ris acgoti« 
finus entered their camp to negotiate a peace, tion with 
and perſuaded them to withdraw from that city ; 
but though he wanted to claim credit to himſelf 
from the tranſaction, his ſucceſs in the negotiati- 
on is a ſtrong proof againſt him. | ow 

By the indefatigable care, abilities, and military $tilico for- | 

reputation of Stilico, he made the barbarians in — in | 
the Weſt deſirous of peace. He immediately the Eat. | 
marched againſt Alaric, and with a numerous | 
army, compoſed of the troops of Eugenius and | 
Theodoſius, came up with him on the plainsof 
Theſſaly. In the inſtant when they were going 
to engage, the troops that belonged to Arcadius 
were ordered to withdraw from the reft, and 
return to Conſtantinople; an order which had 
been dictated by Rufinus to check the progreſs . 
of his rival.” 15 | | 
Stilico would not by any means detain them, Gains re- 
but ſent them back under the command of Gai- enge, the 

nas, a brave Gothic officer, who was privy to the murder 

his ſchemes of revenge, and reſolved to execute f Rufow. 
them. It was with ſorrow that the army of the 
Vol. II, E e Eaſt 
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Eaſt ſeparated from that of the Weſt; and Arca - 
dius, with his miniſter, whom he was to have 
nominated his colleague on that very day, went 
out of the city to receive the homage of his 
troops; When, upon a ſignal from Gainas, 
ſet upon Rufinus, and murdered him in the em- 
perox's preſence. He was ſucceeded by the eu- 
nuch Eutropius, who enriched himſelf with his 
ſpoils, and, like him, became the ſcourge of the 
ſtate and the people. | an 5561) 72 
After the retreat of Stilico, (for when he had 
Atte“ loſt half of his army he durſt not venture an 
Greece. . engagement) Alaric fell upon Greece, took 
| Athens, and ruined Peloponneſus. Thought 
that country made a part of the eaſtern empire, 
the brave Stilico entered it to attack the Goths, 
without conſulting Arcadius, who was ſunk in 
effeminacy. He ſurrounded them in the foreſts 
of. Arcadia, where they muſt have periſhed, if 
Stilico, who was as much a man of pleaſure as 
of courage, had not given himſelf up to debau- 
chery, inſtead of ns by the ſituation into 
which he had reduced the enemy. Alaric did 


not let {lip the opportunity to eſcape, and carried 
off all his plunder. 


” e 


He is re- Eutropius, induced by hatred againſt Rufinug, 
pulſed by - had formerly united with Stilico, but from jea- 
5« declared louſy was now become his enemy, and cauſed 
the exe} him to be declared the enemy of the empire, 
— by for having attacked the barbarians in Greece, 


mensof while he himſelf bad abandoned it to be plun- 


= pl 

EviroPivs gered. Not ſatisfied with this inſult, he had the 
meeanneſs to treat with Alaric, and to procure 
for him the government of eaftern Illyria, in 


lofolence of which Greece was comprehended. This inſo- 
nuch. A2 5 3 5 lent 
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lent ſlave made himſelf, equally odious and ridi- 
culous, by proſcribing ſome of the moſt; deſery- 
ing people of the ſtate, and oppreſſing the unhap- 
py with new, grievances, as well as by! putting 
himſelf at the head of the army, without either 
ability or inolination to perform any military 


4¹9 


exploit. Hoping to govern his maſter by pro- He amufes 


curing him amuſements, he perſuaded the prince 


Arcadius, 
that he may 


to make an annual excurſion to Ancyra, a great govern bim. 


diſtance: from Conſtantinople, where the ſum- 
mer was ſpent in ſplendid feſtivals: after which 
Arcadius returned to his capital in triumph. 


During one of theſe journies, a dreadful law Tyranical 


law in fa- 


was promulgated; by which the intereſt of the our of mi- 


emperor was ſacrificed to that of his miniſter. It viſters. 


declared, that whoever conſpired, or ſehemed a 
conſpiracy againſt the life of the emperor's.coun- 
ſellors, or any of the chief magiſtrates, ſhould 


not only be condemned to death as guilty, of 
high treaſon, though the plot ſhould be in no 


part executed, but likewiſe their children be 
doomed to infamy aud perpetual poverty; and: all 
who ſhauld intercede gor them be declared in- 
famous; al who were concerned in the offence, 


they an their children were to be ſubject to the 


ſame puniſhments; rewards were prorꝑiſed to 
whoever ſhould diſcover the conſpiracy from the 
beginning, and impunity to accomplices revealing 
it, Even Sejanus had coneeived nothing ſo bad 
during the reign of Tiberius. The crime of 
high treaſon being extended to ſo many objects, 
leſſened the horror of attempts againſt the per- 
ſon of the prince; but Arcadius had not capacity 
to diſtinguiſh. the difference, and thought only 
as Eutropius pleaſed ta dictagse. 
Ee 2 The 
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. The talents of Honorius were not ſuperior to 
africa thoſe” of bis brother, and the "contempt with 
1 which" they were fegarded diſpoſed the people 
ide: tg rebel. Count Gſſde, an old, cruel, wicked 
Jebugchs, preſumed to ſhake off the eke of 
the empire in Africa; and murdered the children 
of His Brother Maſcezit;; who had taken -ſhelter 
in Rome, and who fro that time became his 
moſt irreconcilable enemy. Stilico ſent Maſcezil 
ainſt him with a ſmalf army, and propoſed to 
25 him to conclude the war, but it was ended 
the firſt campaign, in which Gildo was defeated, 
and ſtrangled himſelf with his own hands; Maſ- 
cCesih at his return was rewarded with the biackeſt 
treachery, as Stilieo, either from diſtruſt or jea- 
louſy, cauſed him to be thrown headlong from a 
bridge into a river, where he wasdrowhned. 
Eutropius » pi ge was at leaſt poſſeſſed of abilities 
e and ſonal courage, which: ſeemed to conceal 
his faults; but Er plus was only a compound 

of bafeneſs and malignity; yet he entirely go- 
verned the ee Was flattered by the 4 
and deteſted by the people. Arcadius, not 
ſatisfied with raiſing him to the rank of patrician, 
named him conſul; for when the empire was 
divided, each cmperir named: a conſul, one for 
the Zaſt, the other for the Weſt: but [this ſcan- 
gal to the conſulſnip excited an univerſal, though 
ſilent, indignation; and the eunuch, who exulted 
as if he had been out of fortune's reach, very ſoon 
ed the inſecurity of a deteſted OO 
founded upon guilt and meanneſs. | 
3 His ſecret enemy, count Tribigild, a Gothic 
kay 1 cf officer, revolted, and laid waſte the country of 
; Aſia; and Gainas, a relation of the count, who 
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held a correſpondence with him, was ſent to com- caffe 
mand againſt him. Another army was diſpatched, tropio«. 
under the conduct of Leo, a wool-carder, and a 
favourite worthy of Eutropius. Trigibild, with 
three hundred men, ſurpriſed this ridiculous 

eneral in the night, and being ſeconded by 
Gaines, gained a complete victory. Gainas then 
wrote to the emperor, that he could not con- 
quer Tribigild, who had made an offer of peace, 
upon condition that Eutropius ſhould be deli- 
vered up to him, and adviſed him not to heſitate 
between his own ſafety and the fate of his mi- 
niſter, 2 

 Arcadius, terrified by the Goths, and a ſlave The em- 
to Eutropius, could not determine what ſtep to — —＋ 
take. Such was the aſſurance of the eunuch, euauch. 
that he one day threatened to turn the empreſs 
Eudoxia out of the palace. This haughty prin- 
ceſs, by complaints, tears, and intreaties, at laſt 
prevailed with her huſband: to grant an order 
for his being arreſted. He fled for ſhelter to a 
church, and the biſhop, St. Chryſoſtom, who Arcadius 
was guided by the opinions of the times, which fis belag . 
held aſylums inviolable, prohibited the guards reſted. 
of the prince from entering, and the emperor 
came to intreat the ſoldiers not to violate it; 
but Eutropius having left it in the night, with 
a deſign of making his eſcape, was ſeized and 
baniſhed for life. 

Both Gainas and Eudoxia wanted to have his xiaicytous 
life, and carried on an extravagant proceſs againſt proceſs to 
the exile. They accuſed him of having uſurped ** © 
the imperial privileges, becauſe at the feſtival 
on his being nominated conſul, he had made uſe 
of the Cappadocian horſes, which were intended 


ſalely 
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+ ſolely for the emperor, and as if he had not been 
ſufficiently criminal in other reſpects, he was con- 
demned on this frivolous, pretence, and beheaded. 
4%. Arcadius being delivered from one imperious 
Sende ruler, found another equally ſo in his wife, who 
governs Ar- became the arbitreſs of the empire, though by 
cadius. no means worthy of governing, as ſhe was guided 
entirely by women and — Gainas, whoſe 
treachery was evident, though he put on a maſk 
of fidelity, very ſoon rebelled openly, and march- 
ed towards Conſtantinople, The emperor wrote 
to him immediately to inform him that he was 
ready to ſatisfy his demands as ſoon as he ſhould 
make them known. The general of the Goths 
at firſt required, that three of the chief nobles 
of the court ſhould be put into his power: this 
was agreed to, and they voluntarily went to fur- 
render. He next required that the emperor 
ſnould meet him at Chalcedon to conclude a 
treaty of peace. Arcadius went to Chalcedon, 
continued the rebel his general, beſtowed upon 
him the enſigns of the conſulſhip, and Gainas, 
with ſtill the ſame inclinations for rebellion, re- 
turned to Conſtantinople. The emperor was 
nothing in his preſence ! g A - 25 | 
He rebelsa- , As the barbarians were eaſily led by motives 
gain, bf of intereſt to change their religion, the Goths 
St. Chry- of the empire had embraced Chriſtianity, but 
— -oqjf being moſtly Arians, they were excluded from 
church to. the churches; Gainas therefore demanded a 
we Goib®. church for himſelf and his people. Arcadius 
repreſented to St. Chryſoſtom the danger of re- 
fuſing, but the intrepid biſhop would not con- 
ſent, and therefore the Goths again took up 
arms. Gainas not being able to take the city, 


in 
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in which a number of his ſoldiers had been maſ- 
ſacred, and more than ſeven thouſand burnt in 
a church, attempted to paſs the Helleſpont in 
wretched boats, and in the preſence of the ene - 
my's fleet, but he did not ſucceed, and loſt a 
number more of his army in the attempt. He Peach of 
then retired towards the Danube, in hopes of * 
finding an aſylum beyond that river; but the 
Huns not chooſing ſuch a neighbour, attacked 


and defeated his army, Gainas himſelf having fal- 
len in the engagement. | R 


CHAP, II. 


Alaric in Italy. Gaul laid waſte, and Spain con- 
quered by the Vandals, &c. | 


A LARIC, a general of abilities ſuperior 401. 
to Gainas, did not long continue at peace evi. 

in Illyria, where he commanded, but being pros goths, 

claimed king of the Viſigoths by his army, who Renn 

were diſſatisfied with the Romans, prepared to 

penetrate into Italy, and to take poſſeſſion of 

Rome. After one fruitleſs attempt, he paſſed 

the Alps, while the legions were employed in 

Rhetia againſt the Germans. The territory of 

Venice, and even Liguria, were already infeſted, 

and Rome trembled at their approach. Stilico suuico de- 

repaired the walls, and encouraged Honorius, cer. bim 

who wanted to leave Milan and retire into Gaul. cud not 

He then aſſembled troops, deceived Alaric, by gadser 

promiſing him a ſettlement -beyond the Alps in 


the emperor's name, and then ſuddenly attacked 
| him 
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him at Polentia, (at preſent a town in Piedmont.) 
The king of the Viſigoths defended himſelf with 
ſuch courage and ability, that the victory was 
undecided. Upon the faith of a new treaty he 
hegan his march to return by the Julian Alps, 
when Stilico, by a ſecond act of treachery, 
though he could not conquer him, expoſed him to 
the danger of periſhing. Being abandoned by his 
ſoldiers who deſerted from want of proviſions, 
and allurements offered to them. by the enemy, 
he returned to Illyria, abhorring Roman trea- 

chery, and breathing vengeance. 
. The timid Honorius at that time transferred 
courtto Ra. his coutt to Ravenna, a place of great ſtrength, 
vers. from whence he could eaſily wy, to Epirus, ſo 
that it became the capital of the Weſt. Maxi- 
mian had formerly fixed his court at Milan, that 
he might be near enough to protect the provin- 
ces, but the ſole object of Honorius was ſelf- 
preſervation. It was to no purpoſe that Milan 
and Rome ſent deputies to prevail with the em- 
peror that they might obtain the preference of 
rtr | 
= 0 The barbarians were now. acquainted with the 
umd route to Italy, and the empire had no force to 
deſigns, oppoſe them but mercenary troops, among whom 
were a number of barbarians well inchned to 
betray their truſt; military diſcipline was entirely 
t an end in the army, and every ſentiment of 
1 — and loye of country effaced from the 
minds of the people; ſo that nothing could be 
reaſonably expected but a ſucceſſion of misfor- 
tunes. The ambitious policy of Stilico con- 
tttibuted to the public diſaſters: he hoped at leaſt 
that his ſon Eucherius, couſin of the two empe- 
1 8 | rors, 
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rors, woutd-ſucceed to the diadem, and that ex-. 


pectation was ſtrengthened by the wife of Hono- 
rius having no 8 he might accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe, he a 

diſtreſs both empires. Theſe are the conjectures 
of hiſtorians, which have been ſometimes receiv- 
ed as certain truths, According to them, Ala- 
ric ſeemed to be a neceſſary inſtrument, and was 
gained over by his offers. to unite with him in 
conquering eaſtern Illyria, as part of the territo- 
ry of Honorius, but that deſign was interrupted 
in the execution by an unexpected invaſion of 
the Goths, 


mpted to weaken and 
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Radagaiſus, their chief, with two hundred Radgaiſus 


thouſand men, poured in upon Italy, where the 
minds of the Roman people were ſo depraved by 
ſuperſtition, and attached to idolatry, that they 
congratulated - themſelves upon this invaſion, 
Being convinced that their gods were going to 
revenge their own cauſe, they inſulted Chriſtiani- 


invades 


The pagans 
rejoice, but 


Stilico de- 


ty, which they ſaid was the rum of nations, 1 
and the ſcourge of the world ; but happily their 


hopes were fruſtrated, Radagaiſus laid ſiege to 
Florence, but without precaution or any know- 
ledge of the art of war; when Stilico having been 
reinforced by the Huns, and by a Gothic leader, 
attacked, defeated, made him priſoner, and 
cauſed him to be beheaded. Of the whole mul - 
titude of enemies, only twelve thouſand eſcaped, 
many more having fallen by hunger and diſeaſe 
than by the ſword. 


Italy was ſcarcely freed from thoſe enemies, 40s. 


when a dreadful irruption of barbarians, Alans, 
Vandals, and Suevi, overwhelmed the Roman 
* power in Gaul, If it is true, as has been men- 
"Rf? tioned, 


Gaul over- 
run by bar» 
barians, 


Byevi, 


Alans. 
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tioned, though very improbable, that Stilico had 
invited them to make the attempt, he did not 
fuſpe& that they could have been ſo ſpeedy, or 
have executed it before the conqueſt of Illyria, 
which he had projected with Alaric. To give 
up the empire to the rage of barbarous enemies 


was a very extraordinary method of hoes poet. 
the ſovereign power. 
Vandals, | 


The Vandals, who were of Gothic origin, by 
mixing with the ancient Vinili were in ſome de- 
gree become Germans, and had communicated 
their name to ſeveral German nations; for it was 
given to the Burgundians, Rugii, Heruli, Lom- 


bards, Angli or Engliſh, Thuringians, &c. 
Thoſe we ſpeak of inhabited the'country of Pan- 


nonia, a province of the dne COP Stilico was 
born. - 
The Suevi, who were at firſt a waridering na- 


flow; had formerly occupied all the country be- 


tween the Elbe, the Viſtula, the Danube, and the 
Baltic. Being afterwards divided into a number 
of hords, which overſpread the country of Ger- 
many, ſuch of them as preſerved the name of 
Suevi in the time of Auguſtus poſſeſſed the coun- 
try eaſt of the Rhine, but were compelled to re- 
tire into Bohemia, a part of winch. was taken 


from them by the Vandals. 


We formerly mentioned the Alan.” F rom the 
time they had been driven from the banks of the 
Tanais by the Huns, they wandered along the 
Danube. They had been of great uſe in the ar- 


mies of Theodoſius and Stilico; but by ſervin 5 


for hire, they had learnt to conquer and ſtrip tho 


people whoſe battles they fought W attach- 


ment to their cauſe, | 


Theſe 
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Theſe three nations having been joined on their bog 
march by a number of Huns, Sarmatians, &c. — 
croſſed the Rhine near Mentz, and meeting with 9% d. 
no Roman garriſon, ſpread like a torrent as far lowed by « 
as the Pyrenees, The Alemains and the Bur- Abele 

undians followed their ſteps ; the laſt ſettling in aud Bur- 

elvetia, and afterwards in the country of the 5226s 
Sequani and Edui, the others on the banks of 
the Rhine, from Baſle to Mentz. The whole 
country of Gaul was ſtrewed with human car- 
caſes, The army in Britain, diſmayed at the 
thoughts of ſuch a deluge of enemies, and de- 
{pairing of aſſiſtance, declared a private ſoldier A ſoldier of 
of the name of Conſtantine emperor, who was dos game of 
afterwards acknowledged in Gaul, and whoſe made empe- 
ſon, Conſtans, made himſelf maſter of Spain, r. 
whom Honorius was compelled to receive as his 
colleague. | 

At the ſame time Alaric, tired of waiting ,. 
three years for Stilico to join him in making the Alaric re- 
conqueſt of Illyria, advanced with his army to- inte tuty. 
wards Italy, and demanded a ſum of money to 
indemnify him for the expence of his expedi- 
tion, and the preparations he had made. The 
emperor was then at Rome, and it was debated 
in the ſenate what ſteps were proper to be taken: 
the majority were for war, but Stilico cauſed it 
to be determined to give four thouſand pounds 
weight of gold, upon which one of the ſenators 
exclaimed as Cicero did on another occaſion ; 

This is not a treaty of peace, but a contract of 
ſlavery. The: miniſter maintained that Alaric 
had demanded nothing but what he was well en- 
titled to, as he had remained three years in Epi- 
rus for the ſervice of Honorius. A perſon wh 


had 
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Olympius 
confpires 
the ruin of 


Seilico ſeiz- 
ed and exe- 
cuted. 
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nad been indebted to Stilico for his fortune wor 


the preſent opportunity of ruining him. . 
This courtier, whoſe name was Olympius, re- 
preſented by the pagans as a hypocrite, and by 
the Chriſtians as a faithful deſerving ſubject, per- 
ſuaded the emperor that his miniſter intended to 
uſurp the throne; that he was the author of the 
invaſion by the barbarians; that his fon, who 
was bred a pa was 'the object to whom the 
gans Balle u as their chief hope, and that 
dels were already ſtruck, bearing the impreſ- 
fon of the — and the ſon. rhe acculer, 
diſtruſting the want of ſteadineſs in the prince, 


found means to compel him to act openly. He 


gained over the troops that were aſſembled at 
Pavia, and having inſpired them with his own 
ſentiments, cauſed all the friends of the miniſter 
to be maſſacred in a mutiny. The ſoldiers being 


let looſe Log a ed the town without ſhewing the 
0 


leaſt reſpect r Honorius, who endeavoured in 
vain to appeaſe them, 

Stilico was at that time in Ravenna, and 
knowing that Olympius, with the emperor's au- 
thority, had ſent an order for his being arreſted, 
took refuge in a church. The officers went thi- 
ther to find him, and having ſworn that they 
would make no attempt upon his life, he de- 
livered himſelf up into their hands; but they 
immediately produced a ſecond order, by which 
he was ſentenced to be put to death as a traitor 


to his prince and his country, and his head was 


cut off. His fon likewiſe ſuffered the ſame fate. 
Thoſe of his chief friends, who were ſtill living, 


j ſecretary of * and a * * the guards, 
were 
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were put to the torture, but the torments they 
ſuffered could not draw from them any confeſ- 
ſion. 57 | 


- Olympius' having enriched himſelf with the 
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Deteſtable 
conduct of 


ſpoils of Stilico, in his turn governed in the moſt olymyius. 


abſolute manner, diſpoſing of every thing in fa- 
vour of his own creatures, Even ſuppoſing Sti- 
lico guilty, the behaviour of. Olympius proves 
him to have been a worthleſs character. 
The Roman ſoldiers to complete their inhy- 
manity, maſſacred the wives and children of the 
barbarians who had been attached to the former 


Maſſacre ., 
and revolt. 


miniſter, ſo that they, to the number of thirty 


thouſand, tranſported with rage and indignation, 
fled to the camp of Alaric, to ſerve under his 
ſtandard. © 15 . Sa 


Since Olympius has been praiſed by Symmas- Olympius 


chus, we need not be ſurpriſed at the enco- 
miums which have been laviſned upon him by 


St. Auguſtin, and other eccleſiaſtical writers, as 


they found a ſufficient motive in the laws which 
he made in favour of the church and the clergy ; 
for the laws of Honorius were thoſe of his miniſ- 
ters. Appeals to the biſhops were authoriſed in 
all civil cauſes; their deciſion was final, and the 


zealous in 


ſapport of 
the church. 


Laws in fa- 
vour of epiſ- 
copal juriſ- 


ſecular power obliged to execute the ſentence; dition, and 


(By this law, if it had been continued in force, 
they lay courts muſt have been annihilated) St. 
Auguſtin having complained to Olympius of the 
violences committed by the pagans and heretics, 
they were excluded from the privilege of hold- 
3 the catholics were put in poſſeſſion 
of all the churches; all pagan ſolemnities were 


aboliſhed; the biſhops' charged to attend to the 
execution of theſe orders, and the public offi- 
N cers 


againſt pa- 
gans and 
heretics. 
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cers to ſecond the biſhops, under the oſs of 
paying a fine of twenty pounds weight of gold. 
hoever diſturbed the catholics in the exereiſe 
of their religion were condemned to be put to 
death; aud they who publicly oppoſed their te- 
nets.to be baniſned. This was the way to ſecure 
the attachment. of the orthodox, but to enrage 
the others, whom abe ought: en no means to 
have irritated. 
usted In the year 40g, the emperor was ; obliged to 
neceſſary to revoke the law which excluded the Pagans from 
Ee holding offices. Generides, a harbarian by birth, 
excluded A Pagan, a worthy man, and brave officer, choſe 


from 
Engr rather to quit the ſervice than to betray his reli- 


bees, Zion. . The law was not intended ſo affect you, fail 
onorius to him, as if the laws were not made 
for the whole;people ; but Generides ſteadily re- 
> tad th rank of general vill that law was re. 
voke 


Alarie, te Alter the death of Sdilico, Alaric plainly Gow 


— ok that the promiſed ſum would not be paid to 
their pro- Hi but that he might ſhew- himſelf as juſt as 
= the Romans were perfidious, he ſent to make the 
ul. demand. His meſſage being treated with con : 
- -»* tempt by the emperor, and Olympius, without 
making any preparations, or aſſembling a ſuffi- 

cCient number of troops, having appointed gene- 

kals as incapable as humſelf, the kingof the Goths, 

" who had: been/waiting-in Noricum, (in the oir- 

cles of Bavaria, and Auſttia) croſſed Italy with 

all the rapidity. of a traveller who, meets with 

no obſtruction, « and arrived at the gates of Rome. 

Such was the barbarity of the Romans, that the 

ſenate then A Serena, the widow of Stilico, 

and niece, of e to be ſtrangled; a 


princeſs 
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princeſs whom Honorius had long honoured as 
his mother, and who had been unjuſtly ſuſpected 
of carrying on a correſpondence with Alaric, 


This brave and able conqueror making him; He reduces 


ſelf maſter of the Tiber, cut off their proviſions, 


and very ſoon reduced the city to extremity, ditates the 
Rayenna ſeemed to be at an infinite diſtance; n= of 


they expected aſſiſtance in vain; and they at laſt 
ſent deputies to treat with the enemy, offering to 
ſubmit, on condition that diſgraceful terms ſhould 
not be impoſed; but otherwiſe declaring that the 

oman people deſired only. to be led to action. 

his abſurd gaſconade was laughed at by Alaric, 
who in his turn demanded all the wealth of 
Rome. ¶ hat will you leave then to the inbabi- 
tants ? ſaid the deputies; Their lives, replied the 
other, fiercely. : They agreed that Rome ſhould 
pay him five. thouſand pounds weight of gold, 
thirty thouſand of ſilver, and the children of the 
principal citizens ſhould; be delivered as hoſtages, 
Theſe terms being ratified, by the emperor, he 


retired. 


3 peace. 


The king of the Goths was not a. barbarian Sagl, a. 


ſoldier we mentioned to be emperor, 
flender obſtruction to the progreſs of 
2324 1 | | | 
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ple, who ſubſiſted by plunder, and had over- 
ſpread all the country of Gaul. It was found 
neceſſary to relinquiſh Britain, which had always 
been laid waſte by the Picts and the Scots; and 
notice was ſent to the Britons to defend them- 
ſelves, who by this means recovered their liber- 
ty while they loſt a neceſſary protection. The 
The Armo- Armoricaus, who poſſeſſed the coaſts: lying be- 
ricans bake Ween the Seine and the Loire, likewiſe wanting 
yoke. to be free, drove out the Romans, and inſtituted 
a republican government for themſelves; but 
theſe loſſes did not equal that of Spain, which 

very ſoon followed. | we 1 


- - 


Spain con- Conftans, the ſon of Conſtantine the uſurper, 
de babe. was at that time at war with Gerontius, his beſt 
ran general; and thus the rage of civil diſcord was 
added to ſo many dreadful calamities. The Alans, 
the Suevi, and the Vandals, taking advantage of 
the diſſenſions among the Romans, paſſed the 
Pyrenees, and deſolated all Spain with fire and 
ſword. The human imagination cannot conceive 
the horrors which that country experienced for 
a whole year. Plague and famine were added to 
theſe dreaful maſſacres; men devoured one an- 
other. A mother 'roaſted and eat her four chil- 
dren; of which no other inſtance is to be found in 
hiſtory. The barbarians at laſt divided their con- 
queſt among them, and ſettled in the country. 
Theſe con- As foon as they got quiet poſſeſſion they be- 


Med ci- gan to be humanized, They cultivated the 


lands; behaved with mildneſs to the inhabi- 
tants, providing ſuch as choſe to leave the 
country with neceſſary aſſiſtance, and upon all 
occaſions preſerving their promiſes inviolable. 
” 4 mo * | g — Their 
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Their reputation: for juſtice brought back great 
numbers of the people who had fled from this 

fertile country, where they had been formerly 
oppreſſed by deſpotiſm, | Spain became almoſt 

happy under theſe new-maſters, who were looked 

upon at firſt as ſavage monſters. - They were all 
confounded under the name of Vandals, which 

name was ſometimes given even to the Sara- _. 
cens. As: Gerontius had promoted their enter- They let 
priſe, they left the Romans the country lying on feme fre 
— ſide the Ebro, * un 5 Calti J the Roe 
rom Toledo, and the kingdoms, o ea 
Valencia, as far as the ancient Saguntura... ... " 
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' End of ile reign 0 
Alaric at Rome, Sc. — End of the reign of 
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y Arcadius. 3 


ONORIUS was ſuch, a weak prince, 4x9. 
H that neither the loſs of extenſive provin- The , 
ces, nor ſeeing himſelf threatened with total violaed. 
deſtruction, could render him either more diſ- 
cerning or more prudent. Alaric was 455 
in his camp in Tuſcany, for the performance ol 
the articles of the treaty which was concluded 
Vith him for the preſervation of Rome; but the 
court preſumed to violate their promiſe. Olym- 

jus only thought of preſerving his own power, 
by ruining all whom he either hated or ſuſpected, 
and this unworthy miniſter was ruined in his - 
turn by an intrigue of eunuchs, His ſucceſſor 
Vol. II. ä N 
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fp Jovius was a mere buſy-body, a traitor void of 
7 Jovivs. underſtanding, who began a treaty with Alaric, 
in which he miſcarried from ignorance, and for 
fear of being ſuſpected of treachery, ſwore by the 
life of the emperor, and made all his officers, and 
even the emperor himſelf, take an oath that they 
would” never agree to ati accommodation with 
Rigiculous the Goths. Some equitable propoſals, which 
2 were made by Alaric, were rejected, from a ri- 
to e dicupus pretenee, that if they had ſworn by, 
u vd tb the name of God they might hope that he would 
Goth. forgive the perjury, biit having ſworn by the life 
of the prince, to violate that oath would be to 
expoſe the life of the prince. When affairs of 
ſtate are decided by ſuch motives, the ſtate de- 

ſerves deſtruction, ſince it is governed by folly. 
Alzric - Alaric very ſoon, preſented himſelf at the gates 
talus empe- Of Rome, and . the Romans to forſake 
vie, ad a Nec giving them Attalus, the præfect of 
— ity, for Sager. A — from whom he had 
him. 8 to dread. Atta alus; who was equally 
weak and preſumptyous, being accompanied by 
the king of the 2 approached to Ravenna, 
when Honorius, in terror, made him an offet 
of ſharing the empire with him, to which he re- 
plied, he would have the Whole; but afterward 
Cette ſuch groſs blunders, that Alaric loft 
ence, and depofing him, renewed the nego- 
fiafion with Honorius. The imprudence of At- 
kalus prevented the conqueſt of Africa. No 
corn having been received at Rome from that 
province, the famine was ſo dreadful, that the 
people in a tranſport of rage exclaimed during 
22 in the circus, Let Duman ** be 1 751 

to Aale, and the price fertled. 0 
his 
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This unfortunate city thought herſelf out of . 4 


danger, when a new piece of treachery brought — 
upon her ſtill 2 miſeries. Honorius, Who et met 
was leſs ſcrupulous about his oath, at laſt began oher proof 
to treat with Alaric; but Sarus, a Gothic cap- ene 
tain, who was an enemy of the king, and at- 
tached to the emperor, broke off the negotiation 
by attacking the Goths, while the conferences 
were open, and killed a great number. Alaric, 
in a rage, laid ſiege to Rome for the third time; 
and having carried it, gave it up to be pillaged ; 
but his generous mind, which always was averſe 
from coming to this extremity, made him give 
orders to his ſoldiers to be ſparing of blood,” to His hum - 
reſpe& the honour of the women, and not to burn 
the edifices dedicated to religion. Two verx 
large churches were marked out as inviolable 
lums. ec beds ane 30 
In ſuch circumſtances it was impoſſible to Misfortunes 
reſtrain the rage of the ſoldiery; ſtreets and . 
houſes were deluged with blood, and the flames 
made moſt dreadful devaſtation; but churches 
and public buildings were ſpared, and the lives of 
many Romans ſaved by Alarie; no perſon that 
7 known to be a ſenator loſt his life. We are 
aſſured by cotemporaries, that the city ſuffered 
infmitely more at the irruption of the Gauls, 
during the ancient civil wars, and even by the 
fire in the time of Nero. Though ſuch a heavy 
loſs could not be repaired, yet the city was very 
ſoon repeopled ; diſmal! monuments of deftruc- 
tion and maſſacre were viſible through its whole 
extent, which comprehended a ſpace of twenty- 


de mile. 6 
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8 To refute the pagans, whoſe unjuſt prejudices 


chers aſcribe aſcribed theſe misfortunes to Chriſtianity, St. 

theſe cals-" Auguſtine wrote his book of the city of God, and 

divine ven- his diſciple Oroſius compoſed an univerſal hiſ- 

geance, tory: both of them repreſented theſe human 

cealamities as puniſhments for the wickedneſs of 

the people; and Salvianus, who was more elo- 

quent;-purſued the ſame path: though their idea 

may be pious, | and the impreſſion it might make 

upon the minds of men uſeful, yer, fince we 

frequently ſee vice proſperous in this world, and 

- the virtuous. become the victims of the wicked, 

yet it is of and} ſince divine juſtice is exerciſed in another 

conſequene® life, it is of the greateſt conſequence to us to 

the natural examine the moral and phyſical cauſes of natural 

caulet. events The working of the firſt cauſe is to us 

inviſible, but that of d cauſes is within reach 

of our inquiries, and it is by attending to them 

dat we acquire: {ſkill and prudence. Rome will 

ece.ver remain an important object for our conſide- 
ration, in which we may ſee the neceſſary influ - 

ence of vice, of the paſſions, errors, a bad form 

of government, and exceſſive grandeur; in a 

word, whatever can contribute to the unhappi- 

neſs of individuals or the ruin of empire. 

Roman be- Great numbers of the citizens that fled from 

Canhage. Rome retired to Carthage, here their firſt care 

was to run to the theatre to take a fide in the 

conteſts of the ſpectators and to ſignalize them- 

ſelves by their levity and turbulence. As this 

was the diſpoſition of the Romans at that time, 

we cannot be ſurpriſed at their weakneſs or their 

misfortunes. r h [444+ 0 1 1292 

Deu ef Undoubtedly, if Alaric had pleaſed he might 

lane. have taken Ravenna, and reigned in Italy, but 

| 1c 
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it is ſuppoſed that he preferred Africa, where a 
ſingle victory might have ſecured him the poſſeſ- 
fon ; and he prepared firſt to pillage Sicily. A 
part of his army was embarked when his fleet was 
deſtroyed in his ſight by a dreadful ſtorm. .- Af- 
flicted at this diſaſter, he was deliberating about 
the means of 8 it, when he died at Co- 
ſentia, leaving for his ſucceſſor Ataulfus, his bro- 
ther- in law and the companion of his actions. 
The Goths had a very extraordinary cuſtom, 
probably founded in ſuperſtition: they concealed 
the burying place of their great men, which is 
ornamented by other wr, with magnificent 
monuments. They turned the courſe of a {mall 
river, and dug a grave in its bed, where they de- 
poſited the body of Alaric, with ſome rich ſpoils : 
after which they returned the water to its proper 
channel, and murdered the priſoners by whom 
the work was executed, oo 
A multitude of events ſucceeded rapidly about 
this period, attended with no circumſtances wor- 
thy our notice, Gerontius, who was ſettled in 
Spain, came to attack Conſtantine in Gaul, and 
ſurprifing Conſtans, the ſon of that uſurper, at 
Vienne, cut off his head, and beſieged the father 
in Arles: but Conſtantius, the only general that 
Honorius had in his ſervice who was not cho- 
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The man- 


ner of bue 

rying a- 

mong the 
tas, 


Several am- 
bitious peo- 
ple aſſumed 
the purple 
in aul, 
and were 
put to 
death. 


ſen from am img the barbarians, put to flight 


Gerontius, who laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf. Maximus, whom he had decorated with 
the purple, was put to death ſoon after. Con- 
ſtantius ſtormed the city of Arles, and Conſtan- 
tine took refuge in a church,” where he was or- 
dained a prieſt: his life was promiſed to him on 
oath, in the name of Honorius, but that empe- 


ror 
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Ataulfus 


marries Pla- 


cidia. 


grants him 
a ſettle- 
ment in 


Spain. 
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Judgment 
of a count 

againſt the 
Donatiſts. 
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ror diſavowing it, both he and his ſon were put 
to death, Jovinus, a Gaul of illuſtrious birth, 
who next aſſumed the purple, was likewiſe be- 
headed. Heraclian tried his fortune the ſame 
way, but being defeated, underwent the ſame 
puniſhment. "Theſe tragical examples neither 
ſerved to put a ſtop to the views of ambition, 
nor to ſecure the throne. ; | 

The generous Ataulfus, the worthy ſucceſſor 
of Alaric, a friend to peace, wanted nothing but 
a ſettlement in the empire, and the hand of Pla- 
cidia, the ſiſter of Honorius, who had been the 
captive of Alaric. Having entered into treaty 


with that prince, and being deceived, accordin 
to cuſtom, he laid waſte the country of Gaul 
He took Narbonne and Toulouſe, and by his 


ee manners having obtained the conſent 


Honorius 


the princeſs, he married her. Upon condi- 
tion that he was to have no ſhips, nor carry on 


commerce with foreigners, an eſtabliſhment was 


granted him in Spain, on this fide the Ebro. He 
was ſatisfied with a lot which he could improve 
by arms; and was ſcarce confirmed, when he 
was aflaſſinated by one of his equerries, and died, 
recommending to his brother to reſtore Placidia 
to the emperor, and to preſerve peace between 
the two nations. About the ſame time, Hono- 
rius yielded to the Burgundians a part of their 
conqueſts in Gaul. Eder 

During theſe revolutions, the Donatiſts, who 
were always obſtinate and impetuous, filled 
Africa with diſſenſions. The emperor publiſhed 
new edicts againſt them, and declared whoever 


attempted to change the faith guilty of a capital 


offence, The catholic biſhops having propoſed 


a con- 
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a conference, as a means of conciliation, he gave 
orders for the count Marcellinus to preſide: at the 
meeting, and after hearing both parties, to pro- 
nounce a definitive ſentence. Marcellinus pro- 
nounced 1n favour of the catholics, declaring the 
Donatiſts authors of ſchiſm, and ſubjected them 
to the puniſhments preſcribed by the laws: but 
their outrages were only by this means increaſed. 

On occaſion of an inſurrection of the people The clerks 
of Arles againſt the biſhop, Honorius declared from trentar 
by a celebrated law, that no clerk could be ac- tribuoul 
cuſed except before a biſhop, and that the ac- 
cuſers ſhould be held infamous if they did not 
prove their charge. We ſhall ſee great abuſes 
ariſe from theſe immunities : the evil might have 
been prevented by proper reſtrictions, but nothing 
was foreſeen, and civil order and ſovereign autho- 
rity together fell to ruin. N 

The affairs in the Eaſt, which we have left E. UK. 

for ſome time unnoticed, on purpoſe to avoid fotom —- 

confuſion, preſent nothing to this period but ahd. 

melancholy objects either for church or ſtate. | 
St. John Chryſoſtom, biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
the moſt eloquent, and one of the moſt virtu- 
ous men of the age, having been twice baniſhed, 
occaſioned a ſedition in that city. This holy 
prelate wanted to reform the morals of the cler- 
gy, the monks, the people, and the court; by 
which means he raiſed a number of enemies of 
all the different orders. The empreſs Eudoxia, 
an imperious and revengeful woman, ruled the 
weak Arcadius. Chryſoſtom was accuſed of 
having pointed her out in one of his ſermons by 
the name of Jezebel; and Eudoxia cauſing him 
to be condemned by an aſſembly of bi ops, 
I wno 
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who were at her devotion, he was. bariſhed by 

the emperor ; but the outcries of the people oc- 
caſioned his being recalled, whep his zeal became 

more animated than ever. He complained of 

The ſaint the games and dances, with which the dedication 
— of a ſtatue of Eudoxia had been celebrated, 
Eudozia, Which had indecently interrupted divine wor- 
ſhip, and the empreſs was much offended with 

him; but forgetting her imperial dignity, and 
thinking only of the abuſe which had been com- 

mitted, he began one of his ſermons with the 
following words; Behold Herodias again in a rage; 

behold ſbe dances; again ſhe requires the head of 
Juobn. A ſecond baniſhment very ſoon followed, 

Chryſoſtom continued three years, and died in 
Death of 40). Eudoxia died in 404, and Arcadius in 408, 

leaving the empire to his ſon, Theodoſius the 

younger, who was only ſeven years of 


"Sentences | Ile abrogated an ancient law, by which the 


nounced in judges were obliged to pronounce their ſentences 
Lain er in in Latin, a language unknown in the greateſt 
_ of the Eaſt, and gave leave to pronounce 

them either in Greek or Latin. The Greek ought 


to have been preferred, as it was the language of 
wh: Wy 


d os los u., in, tt Ea, 
HONO RIU S in ue Weſt. 


TNDER an infant emperor every thin | 
Anthem . was to be dreaded; foreign enemies, ci 
niſter of di ene, and the intrigues of the court. But 


the young- b Anthemius, captain of the guards, who * 
er. the 
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the reins of government under Theodoſius the 


younger, poſſeſſed all the qualities of an able and 
ſpirited miniſter. If he found it impoſſible to 


put an end to the intrigues of the eunuchs by 


whom the prince was beſet, at leaſt he checked 
a number of abuſes. He kept the enemies of 
the empire within bounds. Iſdegerd, king of 
Perſia, declared himſelf the protector of Theo- 
doſius. (By an abſurd fable, he is ſuppoſed the 
young emperor's guardian.) Uldes, king of the 
Huns, made incurſions into Thrace, and inſiſted 


upon what tribute he pleaſed, as the price of 


withdrawing his troops ; but he was attacked, 
and diſappeared. Tranquillity - was at laſt re- 
ſtored in Cyrenaica, a country of Lybia, which 
had been a prey to the ravages of the barbarous 
Auſturians, and ſtill more to the oppreſſions of 


rapacious governors, placed and protected by the 
eunuchs. 
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Anthemius rebuilt the walls of Conſtantinople, Law con- 
whoſe compaſs was now too ſmall for the inhabi- ering the 


confiſcation 


tants, While he enforced the laws againſt here- of the goods 
tics, he endeayoured to prevent them from ſery- M heretics. 


ing as a cloke to abuſe. In caſe of failure of na- 
tural heirs, the poſſeſſions of heretics eſcheated to 


the treaſury ; and he prohibited the catholics from 


turning the confiſcation to their own advantage, 
even in virtue of a donation from the emperor, 
which was to be held as ſurreptitiouſly obtained. 
The reaſon of this law was, that the ſpoils of the 
heretics excited the avidity of their adverſaries, 
and doubtleſs multiplied accuſations. 

From the time that Pulcheria appeared at the 


41 


head of affairs, we hear no more of Anthemius. Pulcheris 
þ This governs. 
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This princeſs, who was declared Auguſta when 
only fifteen years of age, took upon herſelf the 
weight of the government, and managed it with 
as much prudence as if ſhe had had long experi- 
ence. She turned her principal attention on the 
education of her brother, and after removing his 
preceptor, Antiochus, an eunuch of intriguing 
- ſpirit and rapacious temper, endeavoured to in- 
ſpire the young prince with piety, virtue, the 
love of buſineſs, and every ſentiment worthy of 
| a ſovereign. | 
Theodoſius But the underſtanding of Theodoſius was 


y hir edu. Weak, his ſou] groveling, and, incapable of any 
cation. thing great. He was only a ſpiritleſs devotee, 
and a bad theologiſt. His palace was converted 
into a kind of monaſtery, where he and his ſiſter 
. chaunted the office from the dawn of day. Per- 
haps Pulcheria herſelf was not enough ſenſible 
that on the throne piety ought to be leſs ſubject- 
ed to obſervances, leſs laborious than in the 
cloiſter ; that it ought to be exemplary to the 
ſubjects, without taking up the time deſtined for 
the buſineſs of the public, and degrading majeſty 
| by a miſtaken devotion. 

Hetrem The following anecdote proves evidently that 
—.— he had more ſuperſtition than — om A monk, 
municated provoked at the emperor's refuſing him ſome 
by a monk, favour, Cried out, as he quitted the preſence, 
J excommunicate you; and Theodoſius, trembling 
at this ridiculous anathema, proteſted that he 
would not taſte food till he had received abſolu- 
tion. He conjured a biſhop to obtain that fa- 
vour for him, and notwithſtanding the prelate's 
remonſtrances, abſtained from all food till the 

inſolent monk had taken off his ſentence. 


Pulcheria 
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| Pulcheria could never conquer the aſcendant fie bind 
which the lacqueys of the court had over her fer up to 
brother. Laws and ordinances were made by *b<cvoucts. 
eunuchs, which he ſigned without reading, and | 
maintained to his ſiſter, that he read every one of 

them. In order to open his eyes, ſhe preſented 

to him a paper, by which he gave up his wife to 

ſlavery, and he ſigned it according to cuſtom, 

without examination, In vain did Pulcheria give 

him this warning; it mortified, but did not correct 

him. The reader may foretell that his reign, 

which laſted forty-two years, will only be a long 

ſeries of blunders, without a ſingle glorious action. 

Severe laws were eſtabliſhed in favour of 41g. 
Chriſtianity, by which the pagans were prohi- Run of 
bited from bearing any offices; thoſe who were Chriſtiaai- 
difeovered offering ſacrifices were condemned to 
baniſhment, ' with confiſcation of goods; and the 
temples and other places conſecrated to idolatry 
converted into churches, under pain of death to 

all who oppoſed it. 

The idolaters in the Eaſt being reduced to a $edition at 
ſmall body, were more eaſily overpowered than a-x-adris. 
formerly. But the Chriſtians of Alexandria ſig- 
nalized themſelves by one of the moſt dreadfal 
ſeditions that were ever raiſed in that turbulent 
city; and the Jews, who were very numerous 
there, formed a party againſt them. The quar- 
rel which was originally raiſed on account of a 
- dancer, the fondneſs for public diverſions often 
producing diſſenſions equally bloody and frivo- 
lous, was followed by a conſpiracy of the Jews. 

St. Cyril, 'biſhop of Alexandria, a prelate, The Jews 
whoſe ſanctity was joined with an impetuous tem- _—_— 


and driven 
Der. out by St. 
* Cyril. 
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per, and who, with right intentions, poſſibly 
carried his zeal beyond proper bounds, attacked 
the ſynagogues, and drove out the Jews. Their 
goods were pillaged, and ſeveral perſons periſhed 
in the tumult. (See the Hiſtory of the Lower Em- 
pire.) The monks who reſided in the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Nitria, were a ſet of ſedi- 
tious men, who, under the biſhop Theophilus, 
predeceſſor and uncle of St. Cyril, had commit- 
Five huo- ted all kinds of violence, and a body of five hun- 
done dn hi dred of them now came again to ſignalize them- 
affiltance. ſelves. Oreſtes, the governor, having quarrell- 
ed with Cyril, was inſulted by them in the 
ſtreets, and one of them even wounded him by a 
ſtroke of a ſtone, Ammonius (the monk, who 
had committed that outrage) was ſeized, drag- 
ged before the governor, and put to the torture, 
under which he expired; upon which Cyril pro- 
. nounced his eulogium, and gave him the title of 
martyr, and the people who but a moment be- 
fore had defended Oreſtes againſt the monks, 
then joined the biſhop, either from fickleneſs or 

a principle of fanaticiſm, 
The fa- An execrable and atrocious crime gave addi- 
— 2 tional horrors to the ſedition. Hypatia, daughter 
in pieces of the celebrated geometrician, Theon, exceed- 
-- + _ ed her father in learning, and gave public ec- 
tures in philoſophy. with the greateſt applauſe, 
nor was ſhe leſs admirable for the purity of her 
virtue, joined to an uncommon beauty, and eve- 
ry accompliſhment that could adorn human na- 
ture. But this excellent woman, becauſe ſhe was 
a pagan, truſted by the magiſtrates, and ſuſ- 
pected to be active againſt St. Cyril, became an 
object of deteſtation to that fanatical people. A 
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ſet of deſperadoes, headed by a prieſt, ſeized 
her in the open ſtreet, hurried her into a church, 
where they ſtript her. naked, tore her body with 
whips, cut her in pieces, and publicly burnt her 
Me limbs in the market place, 74 IM 

Theodoſius, enraged at this act of barbarity, This crime 
reſolved to puniſh it, but the criminals purchaſed dune. 
the protection of the eunuchs, and eſcaped with 
impunity. An ineffectual law was publiſhed to 
reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of a ſet of prieſts in 
Alexandria, who were ſtiled Parabolani, that is, 
men who braved dangers; and this ſeems to have 
been the only meaſure that was taken to remedy 
82 700 . 8 Hol D 2 

e emperor's marriage with the celebrated ? 441. 

Athenais forms a riking contraſt with the mur- — 
der of Hypatia. Leontius, a ſophiſt of Athens, Athenais. 
her father, had diſinherited her in favour of his 
other children, becauſe, ſaid he, whimſically, in 
his will, he migbt find ſufficient reſources in her me. 
rit, which was ſuperior to ber ſex. Having re- WOT 
paired .to Conſtantinople, in order to procure 
herſelf juſtice, ſne ſo charmed Pulcheria and The- 
odoſius, by her beauty, her wit, and her virtue, 
that the emperor married her. Being a pagan, 
as het father had been, ſne was baptized, and 
her name changed to that of Eudoxia. She culti- 
vated letters during her whole life, and Photius 
highly extols her poems on religious ſubjects. 

Soon after this marriage, à violent perſecu- A perſecuti- 


. 


tion, which the Chriſtians ſuffered in Perſia, ada 
kindled a wat between the two nations, who had Feria bythe | 


zeal of 


country, had burned a Perſian temple, and re- Abdi. 
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fuſed to rebuild it, notwithſtanding the king's 

order, who granted to the Chriſtians, the free 

exerciſe of their religion, This extravagant ac- 

tion cauſed the toleration to be revoked, the 

churches were demoliſhed, and the hands of the 

executioners armed againſt the faithful. Great 

numbers of them having fled. for protection into 

the Roman territories, were reclaimed by the ſon 

of Ifdegerd, Varanes V. who upon the refuſal of 

Theodoſius, detained ſome ſubjects of the empire. 

The war then commenced, and after ſome cam- 

paigns, in which the Romans had the advantage, 

hans ſued for peace. A treaty was ac- 

cordingly concluded (422.) for a hundred years, 

but the toleration, off the revocation of which 

Abdas had been the cauſe, was but wwe, rites 
reſtored. (See Theodoret,) 

rug. More intereſting affairs call our attention to 

ment of the the Weſt, where the barbarians ſucceſsfully con- 

Sie tinned their enterpriſes, - Ataulfus was ſucceeded 

Sigeric, his declared enemy, who maſſacred 

his children, and reigned only ſeven days, his 

— haſtening to extinguiſh tyranny in its 

birth, by the murder of the tyrant. Wallia, 

| whom 00 Viſigoths elected in his ſtead, a man 

equally politic ing brave, made a treaty with the 

1 Conſtantius, by which he engaged to re- 

Placidia, and to ſerve the emperor in his 

wars, on condition of receiving ſix hundred thou- 


-lns 0+ 4. The -meaſures of wheat. In fact, he defeated . 


ei ufa Vandals and Alans, and either as a recom- 
1 1 * for his ſervices, or from a dread that he 
Would keep his conqueſts, the Romans granted 
bim, m exchange for his poſſeſſions on the other 
' Hide of the Pyrenees, an eſtabliſnment much 


more 
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king, Pharamond, in the country ſituated be- Freaks. * 


tween Maeſtricht and the confluence of the Maes 
and Waal. But the exiſtence of this prince is 
problematical. Better critics aſcribe the foun- 
dation of the French monarchy: to Clodion in 
438. But Clovis ought to be looked upon as 
its real founder *, for prior to his times we meet 
with ſcarce any thing but fables. Let us con- 
tent ourſelves with obſerving here, that from the 
time of Gordian, the Franks had made frequent 
incurſions into Gaul; and that according to the 
moſt probable opinion, they were a collection of 
ſeveral confederate German tribes between the 
Rhine, the Mein, and the Weſtr, who united 
in defence of their liberty againſt the Romans, 


the name of Frank in their language ſignifying | 


free. The moſt diſtinguiſned among them were 
the Sicambri. 5. ne ö non 
Conſtantius, after having done the empire 
good ſervice againſt the barbarians, at laſt mar- 


411. 


Conſtantius 
marries Pla- 
. cidia, is pro- 


" - moted to 


2 1 begin modern hiſtory with the eftabliſhmeit-of the 
French monarchy by Clovis, but we muſt here continue the 
Roman hiſtory, in order to avoid confuſion, 


- ried 


the empire, 
and 


dies. 
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ried Placidia, ſiſter of the emperor, and widow 
of Ataulfus. He had managed all the affairs of 
the empire for ten years, and, as well as his 
wife, being ambitious of the imperial diguity, it 
was conferred upon them by Honorius, who had 
no children. But Conſtantius died the ſame year; 
and Plaeidia, upon account of a quarrel with her 
brother, being ordered to quit Ravenna, retired 


q to Theodoſius the younger. 


What we 
are to think 
of the laws 
of Arcadius 
and Hono- 
rius. 


The death of Honorius, which happened in 


423, would have been a bleſſing to the empire, 
had it been poſſible to repair the misfortunes of 
his reign. That prince, whoſe weakneſs rather 
than inclination, made him almoſt a tyrant, com- 
mitted every act of injuſtice that he was put upon. 

If we were to judge by the numerous laws of 
Arcadius and Honorius (they were commonly 
publiſhed in the name of both emperors) it would 
be believed at firſt that the government was 
watchful for the happineſs of the ſubjects. We 
find in them excellent ſentiments, and good prin- 


ciples: but, at bottom theſe were mere words. 


The public miſeries were increaſed by ſome laws 


in their nature faulty; and the beſt were not put 


in execution. It was inceſſantly neceſſary to make 


alterations, additions, or repeals; and legiſlation, 
which ought to be ſimple and unequivocal, was 


converted into a chaos of darkneſs and uncer- 
eee | 


Shews of 

che gladia- 
tors abo- 
lied. 


in 40g, becauſe an anchoret named 1 


Tlhe inhuman ſhews of gladiators were ſtill kept 
up, notwithſtanding a law of Conſtantine prohi- 
biting them, but they were aboliſhed by Honorius 


8 
FRET 
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who had come from the Eaſt on purpoſe to at- 
tempt a reformation of that abuſe, having thrown 
himſelf into the middle of the combatants in the 
arena, in order part them, was ſtoned to death 
by the ſpectators. 

Hiſtorians aſſure us, that before Rome was 
taken by Alaric, there were ſeveral families 
whoſe yearly income amounted to more than 
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Riches con- 
centrated in 
Rome. 


200,000).; and the families of the ſecond rank 


commonly had, at leaſt, about 50,000), a year. 
From hence it is eaſy to conclude, that this city 
abſorbed all the wealth of the empire; that the 
extreme opulence of ſome produced extreme 


verty in the others; and that the lower orders 


of the people were oppreſſed in order to fill the 
coffers of thoſe inſatiable men who never have 


enough to ſupply their pleaſures; in a word, 


that riches and indigence equally contribtued to 


extinguiſh their courage, to eradicate their vir- 
tue, and deſtroy every principle of love for their 
country. The provinces. groaned under an in- 
ſupportable and tyrannical yoke; the laws al- 
ways ſpoke a delire of relieying them; but the 
government conſtantly acted in contradiction to 
the laws. We muſt not therefore be aſtoniſhed 
; that the barbarians deſtroyed. the empire. 


Vol. II. G g THEODO- 


The pro- 
vinces ruis⸗ 


the yo 
aſſociates 


Valentinian 
III. in the 


une. 


Theodoſius 


acknow- 


ledges him - 
ſelf ſubjeſt 
to the laws. 


Ul 
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THEODOSIUS II. in the Eaft; and 
e 


a 


. * " 


Valentinian aſſociated in the empire. Laws of 
_ Theodofius W.—Genſeric formidable in Africa. 


\HEODOSIUS, not having acknowledged 
"| the title of Conſtantius and Placidia, at firſt 
entertained thoughts of reuniting the two empires 
in his own perſon, But John, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Honorius, having aſſumed the purple, granted 
liberty to the ſlaves in order to form them into 


an army, and ſent the celebrated general, Aetius, 


to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the Huns: the emperor 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſharing it, 


and therefore granted to Valentinian, the ſon o 
Conſtantius, a boy of five years of age, the title 


of Moft noble, which had been ſubſtituted inſtead 


of that of Cæſar, and beſtowed on his mother, 
Placidia, that of Augiga; after which he ſent 
them into the Weſt at the head of an enemy.“ 
John was taken and beheaded, after a reign. of 
two years, and Valentinian III. was proclaimed 
emperor, who, on his marriage with the daughter 
of Theodoſius, ceded the weſtern Illyria to his 
father-in-law. 

One of his firſt laws contains a maxim highly 
worthy of a monarch : the ſovereign majeſty, ſays 
he, does 1tſelf honour by acknowledging its ſubjection 

| T | i0 
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to the laws. The power of the laws is the founda- 

tion of ours, and there is more bonour in obeying 

them, than in commanding alone without them. 

This.“ ſays Mr. le Beau, © is the ſublimeſt 

© leſſon that a ſovereign ever gave to his 

* equals.” e | 
About the ſame time we find a law of Theo- Two laws 

doſius II. which doth not ſhew near ſo great a fu 

degree of wiſdom. It prohibits as treaſonable, bade 

not only the wearing of ſtuffs dyed of the colour 

of 'the imperial ornaments, but even keeping 

them in the houſe, This is' a regulation in the 

true ſpirit of deſpotiſm. By another law, as 

prudent as the former is abſurd, he fixed the . 

period of thirty years undiſturbed poſſeſſion as prefeription 

ſufficient . to give real property. Nothing is * thirty 

more common under the laſt reigns than a mix- 

ture of and bad laws; which are a certain 

proof of a capricious government, ſhifting with 

every wind of opinion, and deſtitute ' of any 

e 507 ORNIETORE 

Among many unconnected and '/ confuſed Rial of 

facts, let us chooſe the - moſt important, and A*ie: un 

without entering into minute details, bring thoſe _ 

that have an analogy to each other into one 

view. In the Weſt were two great generals 

whoſe rivalſhip became deſtructive to the ſtate : 

Aetius was the terror of the barbarians, but be- 

ing jealous of Boniface, count of Africa, he 

endeavoured to ruin him at court by repre- 

ſenting him as a rebel. The count, undeſer- The vaa- 

vedly condemned, invited the Vandals out of nge 

Spain into Africa, where, under the conduct of of it, and | 

their king Genſeric, they laid waſte the country eiten 


with fire and ſword. This general, being re- ters of Af 
Gg 2 inſtated “ 
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inſtated in his employments attempted to pre- 

vail on the barbarians to retire, and on their 

refuſal, took arms againſt them, but was beaten. 

Except Cirtha and Carthage, the Romans re- 

tained no poſſeſſions in. Africa, which the Van- 

dals with impunity made the ſcene of their 
cruelty, | | 

1. Boniface enjoyed the favour of Placidia, who 

Aut Was arbitreſs of the government, and beheld Ae- 

_—_ tius with an evil eye; however, this general pre- 

vented the effects of their hatred by railing the 

ſtandard of revolt, and though defeated by his 

rival, gave him in the battle a wound of which 

Death of he; died in a ſhort time. Meaſures: being taken 

Boni'=ce to arreſt him, he took the road to Pannonia, in 

order to implore the aſſiſtance of the Huns, up- 

on which, the court being ſtruck with a panic, 

Placidia recalled him, and reſtored him to all 

his dignities, with the addition of that of patrici- 

an. Such is the puniſhment of revolt-in a tot- 

tering ill governed ſtate. Gaul, which was ex- 

poſed a prey to the avarice of the magiſtrates, 

E as wel ” to the Gow! of the barbarians, ſuffered 

rogrels of 1ncetlantly new misfortunes. The peaſants, un- 

nm der the name of Bagaudæ, roſe in er and ra- 

vaged the country with all the fury of wild 

beaſts. The Viſigoths broke the treaty con- 

cluded with the Romans, and laid ſiege to Nar- 

bonne, which was ſucceſsfully defended by the 

The Francs auxiliary Huns. Clodion, king of the Francs, 

dune, ſeized upon Cambray, Tournay, and Amiens, in 

in Gaul un- 4.38, which were ceded to him, becauſe. he could 

dug Elec not be driven out. Treves was a fourth time 

on in 438. plundered by the Francs, who hkewiſe made 

| themſelves maſters of Cologne, Genſeric re- 


mained 
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mained 1n peaceable poſſeſſion of the beſt part of 
Africa, where he diſplayed the moſt fervent zeal 
for Arianiſm. The Suevi ſubdued Bcetica, and 
the other countries of Spain, which were aban- 
doned by the Vandals. In a word, nothing was 
to be ſeen in every quarter but maſlacres, revo- 


lations, and diſmemberments of the empire, the 


particulars of which would tire without inſtruct- 
ing the reader. 
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In the Eaſt new theological quarrels were Neftorius 


fomented by Theodoſius. Neſtorius, biſhop of 


diſturbs the 
Eaſt by his 


Conſtantinople, taught that there were two per- kereſy. - 


ſons, as well as two natures, in Jeſus Chriſt; 
and that Mary was not the mother of God, but 
the mother of Chriſt: The prelate, who had 
formerly perſecuted the heretics, ſoon drew upon 
himſelf, by this ſubtil hereſy, a ſtorm which 
overwhelmed him, Though Pulcheria was 
againſt him, he was favoured by the emperor. 
The general council of Epheſus was aſſembled 
to decide the queſtion (43 1.) at which St. Cyril 
of Alexandria preſided, and the hereſiarch was 
condemned and depoſed at the firſt meeting. 
Cyril and the biſhop of Epheſus were in their 
turn depoſed in a packed aſſembly, held by 
John of Antiach, which the biſhops had refuſed 
to attend, Mens minds were more and more 
inflamed : at laſt Theodoſius approved the judg- 
ment of the council, and Neſtorius was baniſhed ; 
but Neſtorianiſm was not deſtroyed. It ſtill 
ſubſiſts in ſeveral countries of the Eaſt. 

In 435) the emperor ordered the books of 
the Neſtorians to be publicly burnt, and prohi- 


Council of 
Epheſus. 


438. 
Uſeleſs ſe- 


verities 


bited, under pain of confiſcation of goods, the againſt the 
granting to theſe innovators any place for hold- fern. 


- ing 
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ing an aſſembly , and, in caſes of obſtinacy after- 
wards, added the puniſhment of death. The 
biſhops and clerks, infected with that error, 
were driven from their churches, and the lay- 
men anathematized. It was not remembered 
that the progreſs of Arianiſm had been increaſed 
by ſuch rigorous meaſures. Experience proved, 


and it is now univerſally agreed, that the church 
would have been better ſerved with more mode- 
ration. £ 


Law bor en- The devotion of Theodoſius dictated to him 


riching the 


ores. Aa law by which the poſſeſſions of eccleſiaſtics 


438. 


code. 


er 


and monks who died without heirs, were be- 


ſtowed upon the churches or monaſteries: be- 


fore that time they had eſcheated to the treaſury. 

We may obſerve, that the monks long after this 

retained the uſe and property of their 8. 
Though few men were leſs capable than The- 


odoſius II. of ſupporting the part of a legiſlator, 


yet he put in execution a plan of legiſlation 
which deſerves our attention a few moments. 
Juriſprudence was embarraſſed and diſgraced by 
numberleſs laws, among which were found man 
contradictory or abſurb. He therefore cauſed a 
code to be compoſed, containing only the laws 
of the Chriſtian emperors, edicts, reſcripts, or- 
dinances, acts, and decrees of the council, &c. 
and when he publiſhed it, declared that the 
empire ſhould be bound only by theſe ſtatutes. 
Valentinian III. eſtabliſhed this code in the 
Weſt, and the laws afterwards added to it were 
called Novelle. _ 1855 

The critics have remarked great imperfections 
in that collection; a great number of mutilated, 


obſcure, ill choſen, ill arranged laws, and ſome 


bearing 
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bearing marks of ſuperſtition. However, ſo far 
as it goes, they judge it preferable to that which 
Juſtinian ſubſtituted in its room. It is remark- 
able that the Theodoſian code ſubſiſted only 
fourſcore and ten years in the Eaſt; whereas in 
the Weſt it continued after the deſtruction of 
the empire. It was adopted by the Viſigoths, 
but, in the ages of ignorance, fell into deſuetude. 
In the ſixteenth century it was revived, and Jac- 
ques Godefroy, a lawyer of Paris, enriched it 
with a commentary which is greatly eſteemed, 
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The emperor, ſoon after the publication of Abrogation 


his code, abrogated a pernicious law of Conſtan- 


of a law for 
the increaſe 


tine, which prohibited the land-holders of Aſia of the city 


to diſpoſe of their eſtates even by will, unleſs they 
had a houſe in Conſtantinople. The capitals in- 


creaſe but too much without taking ſuch odious 
methods. | 


of Conſtan- 
tinople. 


It is amazing that a devout prince ſhould fa- Law of 


cilitate divorces, which Conſtantine and Hono- 


Theodoſius 
in favour of 


rius had rendered more difficult than formerly. civorces. 


Yet he aboliſhed their laws on that ſubject as too 
ſevere, reſtoring the authority of the ancient 
Roman ſtatutes and the deciſions of the ancient 
lawyers. We ſhall ſee the cuſtom of divorces 
continue a long time after this. 


When Theodoſius made this laſt law, he was That prince 


probably tainted with the paſſion of jealouſy, of $ 


ea. 
Pau-; 


which his wife ſoon felt the effects. From his linus, and 
infancy a friendſhip had ſubſiſted between him r © 


and Paulinus, one of the principal lords of the 
court. The empreſs Eudoxia (Athenais) like- 
wile entertained the greateſt eſteem and gratitude 
for that nobleman, who had contributed to her 
riſe, 'was fond of his company, made him her 

F confident, 
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confident, and profited. by his advice; but their 
innocent correſpondence appeared a crime in 
the eyes of the emperor, . Paulinus was put to 
death by his orders, and Eudoxia, thinking her- 
ſelf diſhonoured, obtained leave to retire to Pla 
ruſalem: Having taken with her a prieſt and a 
deacon, theſe men again awakened the ſuſpicions 
of her huſband, and count Saturninus, to whom 
his cruel revenge was entruſted, put them to an 
ignominious death withqut form. of trial. | 
Eudoxia, or The empreſs, no longer able to reſtrain her 
Arenas rage, cauſed Saturninus to be aſſaſſinated ; upon 
which ſhe was deprived. of her attendants, and 
being reduced to the rank of a private perſon, 
dedicated the remainder of her life to works of 
' + piety,” Cyrus, a native of Egypt, a man of learn- 
ing, and a good poet, who had riſen by her fa- 
vour to the rank of patrician, was ſometime after 
deprived of all his poſſeſſions, becauſe the vani- 
ty of Theodoſius was hurt by the acclamations 
Theeuauch of the people in his praiſe. The eunuch Chry- 
Sue ſaphus now acquired an uncontrouled influence 
maſter. over the mind of the prince, and abſolute do- 
minion in the government. Even Pulcheria no 
longer retained any credit with her brother. That 
legiſlator ſhewed himſelf an object of hatred and 
contempt ; and every thing was tranſacted ac- 

cording to the dictates of paſſion. | 
2 MF the mean 2 the n 3 2 
— aining ground. Carthage was taken by 
formidable Genleric, 5545 though when Fe undertook his 
naval how's" African expedition, he was not maſter of a ſingle 
ſhip, and his Vandals were utterly unacquainted- - 
with navigation, by a prodigious. effort of ge- 
nius he created a formidable naval power, with 


which 
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which he had already carried terror and deſola- 

tion into Sicily. The eunuch Chryſaphus, fan- 
cying that he could vanquiſh him and recover his 
conqueſts, exhauſted the empire in equipping a 

fleet of eleven hundred ſail. But Genſeric art- 

fully drew him into a tedious negotiation,” in the 
courſe of which the Roman army being weaken- 

ed, and Theodoſius being obliged to employ his 
forces againſt the Huns, the Vandal found him- 

ſelf in a condition to preſcribe what terms he 
pleaſed. Accordingly he was acknowledged Pruitleſs 
ſovereign of Africa, and the only fruit of this Pere. 
vaſt armament was, that the barbarians poured - 

on every ſide into the dominions of the Romans, 

while they were loſing time and waſting their 
ſtrength in a fruitleſs enterprize. | 


— 
C NA 


Conqueſts of the Huns under Attila. — End of the 
reign of Theodofius the younger. 


HE moſt dreadful of the barbarians were Ravages of 
the Huns, at that time governed by Bleda e Hun. 


Tribute pad 


and Attila, two brothers equal in authority, and d them. 
rivals in valour. About ſix or ſeven years be- 
fore, they had obliged Theodoſius to make a 
diſgraceful treaty, by which he bound himſelf 
to reſtore the deſerters, to pay every year a tri- 
bute of ſeven hundred pounds weight of gold (the 
double of the ancient tribute) and not to aſſiſt the 


enemies 


Attila, 
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enemies of the Huns. After this treaty, the two 
kings had carried their arms into Tartary, and 
overrun the country as far as the borders of 
China; by which expedition in a ſevere climate, 
the ferocity of their troops was ſtill augmented. 
On their return to Europe, more haughty and 
enterpriſing than ever, and filled with contempt 
for the Romans, whom they looked upon as 
cowards, they broke the treaty on ſome frivolous 
pretence, croſſed the Danube, laid waſte Upper 
Mæſia, and penetrated to Naiſſa, after which they 
invaded Thrace, marking their way with piles of 
ruin and mountains of ſlain, A new treaty was 
concluded, but it only procured a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for a few years. 

— Attila's genius equalled his ambition; an art- 

their king ful politician and prudent general, notwithſtand- 

ing his ardent courage, he had formed the moſt 

| boundleſs plans of conqueſt ; had murdered his 
brother Bleda, that he might enjoy undivided 
dominion ; and ſubjected to his power an im- 
menſe extent of country from the Baltic on one 
ſide, to the eaſtern ocean on the other. He had 
received ambaſſadors from China; hemmed in 
the Roman empire, and threatened to deſtroy it, 

He takes Though deſtitute of every principle of religion, 

of the n. he knew how to turn the vulgar ſuperſtition to 

perflition of his own advantage, and pretended to have been 
miraculouſly put in poſſeſſion of a ſword formerly 
adored by the Scythians as the ſymbol of their 
deity : the people believed his enterpriſes inſpired 
by the god of battles, and this opinion heighten- 

ed the courage and ferocity of his ſoldiers. 

— Theodoſius having conferred upon him the 

the Re- title of general of the Romans, he accepted it, 


mans. but 
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but at the ſame time declared that he ſtill reſerved 
the liberty of carrying on war againſt them, if 
they did not act in a manner agreeable to him; 
and that kings ſuperior not only to the generals 
of the empire, but to the emperors themſelves, 
were in the number of his ſlaves. | 

Soon after Illyria, Thrace, Dacia, and Mæſia 447. 
ſuffered new ravages. Threeſcore and ten cities —— 
were ſtormed by the Huns, and they defeated them, and 
two armies. Peace was afterwards purchaſed 2 
of them at the price of ſix thouſand pounds = Peace. 
weight of gold, and an annual tribute of a third 
of that ſum. Money could not be collected but 
by oppreſſion and violence. The tax-gatherers 
in ſome reſpects were worſe than the barbarians. 
Opulent families fell into indigence, and num- 
bers ſtrangled themſelves in deſpair, or famiſhed 
themſelves to death. | 25 
The more the emperor dreaded and courted How much 
Attila, the more deſpicable he rendered himſelf, be 4clpiſes 
The ambaſladors of the Hun were loaded with 
preſents, and if he had a mind to enrich any of 
his officers, he needed only ſend them to Con- 
ſtantinople. His pretenſions increaſed in propor- 
tion to the proofs of cowardice given by the Ro- 
mans; and a threatening of war was ſufficient to 
obtain for him whatever he demanded. 

Treachery, which had been fo often employed ,,,. 
ſince honour and virtue had loſt their influence, Theodoſiue 
at laſt appeared the ſole reſource againſt an in- ger him af. 
vincible enemy. Theodoſius, by the advice of vated. 
Chryſaphus, reſolved to procure his aſſaſſination. 
Immenſe treaſures were promiſed to Edeco, At- 
tila's envoy, if he would undertake the execution 
of this black conſpiracy ; to which he conſented 


in 


given by 


emperor 
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in appearance, and ſet out followed by an em- 
baſly, but on his return revealed the ſecret to his 
maſter. Attila diſſembled, received the ambaſ- 
ſadors ſitting on a wooden throne, ſpoke to them 
with his ordinary firmneſs, but treated them kind- 
ly, and in the mean time took every proper me- 
thod to procure irrefragable evidence of the 
treachery of the Romans. 
Deſeription Priſcus, who was an ey witneſs, has given 
of.an en: an account of this embaſly, with ſome particu- 
lars which will ſerve to ſhew the genius of this 
conqueror, and the character of his nation. The 
" . king gave an entertainment to his whole cour 
where the gueſts were ſerved in gold and ſilver 
plate; but he uſed only wooden platters, and 
taſted only of a ſingle diſh. Two bards ſun 
his victories, whoſe ſtrains tranſported the your 
with martial enthuſtaſm, while the old men ſhed 
tears for not being longer able to ſignalize them- 
ſelves in imitation of the hero. The entertain- 
ment was cloſed by the introduction of two buf- 
foons, and amidſt the peals of laughter which 
they excited, the king ſtill preſerved his gravity ; 
nor did he ſhew any pleaſure but in careſſing the 
youngeſt of his ſons, who was the peculiar object 
of his tenderneſs. 
As ſoon as he had procured clear evidence of 
creats the the plot formed againſt his life, he ſent deputies 
to Conſtantinople with orders to deliver this meſ— 
ſage to the emperor ; that Attila and Theodofius 
were of a race equally noble, but Theodofius had de- 
graded bimſelf by becoming the ſlave of Attila, to 
whom be paid tribute; that he was only a wile per- 
' fidious ſlave, becauſe he traiterouſly attempted to 
murder bis maſter ; and Attila pardoned him only 
| 5 on 


That hero 


with con- 
te npt. 
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on condition of bis delivering up bis eunuch, that be 
might be puniſhed according to his deſerts, Theſe 
thundering reproaches ſhew more greatneſs than 
victory itſelf. - The haughty conqueror ſuffered - 
himſelf to be appeaſed by ſubmiſſions and pre- 
| ſents, and the worthleſs eunuch preſerved his ar- 
bitrary power. a tr wy 
Such was the inſenſate paſſion of the Greeks New ten, 
for the ſubtilties and diſputes of theology, not- — a | 
withſtanding the perils with which they were en- of Euty- 
vironed, that a new hereſy on the myſtery of the 28 
incarnation ſtarted up to throw the empire into 
freſh confuſion. Neſtorius, while he combated 
Arianiſm, had imagined that two natures in Je- 
ſus Chriſt conſtituted two perſons. Eutyches, an 
enthuſiaſtic monk, while he vented his fury 
againſt Neſtorianiſm, concluded that unity of 
perſon ſuppoſed unity of nature, and that the 
humanity was abſorbed in the divinity. Aff 
The all powerful eunuch and conſequently the Pavouredby 
emperor declared in his favour. A council of a den 
hundred and thirty biſhops held at Epheſus, con- nuch Chry- 
demned the doctrine of two natures in one per- hut. 
ſon, but their votes were not free. Anath 
depoſitions, and baniſnments were the fruits of 
the ſophiſms of Eutyches, whoſe hereſy, though 
condemned in the council of Chalcedon held in 
451, has ſtill numerous followers in the Eaſt, as 
well as that of Neſtorius. Till the ruin of the 
Greek empire, we ſhall ſee theological diſputes, 
varied under eyery form, produce inteſtine quar- 
rels as fatal as the arms of the barbarians. —_ 
Theodoſius, on his return from a pilgrimage; 480. 
died after a reign of forty-two years, without Phe ede, 
deſerving any other title than that of n I. 

cauſe 


Hats of of the circus. 1 this whimſical nation every 


450. 


Pulcheria 


marries - 
Marcian to 
make him 


emperor, 
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becauſe he excelled-in forming the letters of the 
alphabet. The walls of Conſtantinople, which in 
447 were overthrown by a dreadful earthquake, 
were quickly rebuilt ; but this is attributed to 
the ardor exerted by the blue and green factions, 
by which the people were divided in the games 


* thing bears the _ of * and fanaticiſm. 
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VALENTINIAN IIL in the Weſt 


EI 05 Bf-o) the Eaft. 


yearn the younger having left only 
one daughter, who was married to Valen- 
tinian, the emperor of the Weſt, he ſeemed to 
have the rightful claim to ſucceed, but his im- 


— * Bon kept him inactive. Pulcheria ſeized the 


government, and proſecuted Chryſaphus. 


0 After that eunuch was juſtly condemned, he was 
moſt iniquitouſly- delivered up to the particular 


vengeance of a man whoſe father he had aſſaſſi- 

nated/a number of years before. As the ſove- 
reign authority had not hitherto been entruſted 

to a ſinmgle woman, ſhe caſt her eyes on Marcian, 


a ſoldier of fortune, vhom ſne eſteemed, and 
made him an offer of her hand, upon condition 
that he would reſpect her virginity, which ſhe 
had made a vow to preſerve. Marcian, who was 
then Hifty-eight years of age, promiſed what ſhe 


LW nn, was 
75 immediately e NN ie 


This 
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This prince was infirm, but bold, zealous, Treetent | 
and vigilant ; he greatly reſpected the emprels, of that 
and applied moſt diligently to reform abuſes, ſet- Pe. 
ting an example of frugality and juſtice, He 
raiſed ſore laws calculated for the relief of the Hi luer ia 
people; but others, dictated by his piety, were religion and 
not ſo conformable to ſound policy. In oppoſiti - the clerg· 
on to an edict of Valentinian I. which declared 
void all donations made by women in favour of 
clerks and monks, he ordained that they ſhould 
be valid. All exerciſe of Pagan worſhip was for- 
bidden under pain of death, but he behaved with 
moderation to the heretics, ſhewing: favour to 
the orthodox, and endeavouring to conciliate the 
different 8 He was inſtructed by pope St. 
ID 408 3 Oo * L is © 
The Weſtern empire, where Placidia governed Valeatinian 
in the name of her ſon, was ready to fall a prey N 
to the barbarians, and being oppreſſed by bur- lief of the 
denſome taxes, which always irritate the minds fle; 
of the people, they were inclined-to change their 
maſters. Valentinian III. ' after having a | 
time promiſed to relieve the people of the pro- 
vinces, at laſt publiſhed a law by which the 
debts due to the treaſury were remitted. He 
reproached himſelf with having ſo long deferred 
to make good his promiſes; and lamented the 
diſtreſs of the people, and the oppreſſions of his 
own officers, laying down this true and much 
neglected maxim. batever the labourer loſes is 
loft to the prince; the proſperity of the prince de- 
pending upon that of the labourer.” The diſgrace but be con- 

a bad government is to make a diſplay of ex- nen. 
cellent maxims, yet to act in direct oppoſition to 
them, Valentinian always perſiſted in ruining + 

both 
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both the country and cities by his luxury, while 

his ſtupid indolence 20 every opportunity to the 

enemy to continue their ravages. Placidia died, 

and, though ſhe had her faults, every thing grew 

worſe after her death. 8 

The Saxons We have ſeen that the Romans, being no 
eder bet. longer able to defend Britain, had already aban 
tain, doned it. The Britons had ſeveral times in vain 
implored their aſſiſtance againſt the Picts and 

Scots; but even the great general, Aetius, be- 

lieving that he could not comply with their 

wiſhes, they applied to the Saxons, ſettled at the 

mouth of the Elbe, who, with the Angles very 

ſoon reduced that country which they came to 

deliver, and formed their heptarchy upon the 

ruin of the liberty of the iſlanders. © Theſe ſeven 

. © kingdoms remained diſtinct till they were united 

by Egbert, the cotemporary of Charlemagne, as 

1 ſhall have occaſion to mention in the modern 

| Hhiſtory. rn aN l E 
Cenſeric. » The loſs of one fertile province, which, by its 
no Gaul. diſtance prevented the ſame advantages being 
derived from it as formerly, might have been 
endured, but Attila threatened the very heart of 

the empire. After having heſitated whether he 

ſnould attack the Eaſt or the Weſt, he determin- 

ed againſt the weakeſt, which had already ſuf- 

fered in ſo many different quarters. Genſeric 

having quarrelled with Theodoric, king of the 
Viſigoths, and being deſirous to embroil his af- 
fairs, invited the king of the Huns to penetrate 

into Gaul, who very eaſily found a pretence for 
ee. making the invaſion. 13 3 
mand of Honoria, the daughter of the empreſs Placi- 
the king of dia, Who was made a nun, carried on a ſecret 
| cor- 
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correſpondence with Attila, and having ſent him de Hun, 
a ring as a pledge of her reſolution to marry daian Ill. 
him, and to tranſmit to him her title to the 
crown, he ſent to demand this princeſs, and the 
half of the empire to which he ſuppoſed her en- 
titled. Valentinian anſwered, that Honoria was 
already married, and beſides, ſhe had no right to 
any ſhare of the empire, which was ſettled upon 
the males. By negotiating with the Romans and 
Viſigoths at the ſame time, Attila concealed his 
intention of deſtroying both, Beſide his power, 
he knew how to employ the addreſs of a ſkilful 
politician. N «FU 
At the head of an army of five hundred thou- _ 45: 
ſand men, which conſiſted of a vaſt number of 2 
nations, led by their kings, the Gepidæ, Rugii, Hun- 
Turcilingi, Oſtrogoths, &c. *&c, he marched 
along the bank of the Danube, and paſſed the 
Rhine. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the dreadful - 
ravages which were committed in. Gaul between 
the Rhine, the Seine, the Marne, and the Mo- 
ſelle. All theſe countries were pillaged, the 
on burnt, and the fields covered with dead 
Oates. 8 5 FEY | 
The general Actins advanced with a ſmall Age. 
army to Arles, and fortunately perſuaded the Fn... 
king of the Viſigoths, that both nations were 
equally involved in danger, and that Attila only 
endeavoured to divide on purpoſe to deſtroy 
them. Theodoric joined the Romans, and Me- 
roveus, king of the Francs, with 'the Burgun- 
dians, Armoricæ, and ſeveral other nations, in- 
cteafed the army of Aetius, who haſtened his 
march, and ſurpriſed Attila, who had taken poſ- 

- Vor. II. Hh ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of Orleans, obliging him to retire to- 
1 wards Belgia. 
Bloody bat - Attila enraged at the affront, and reared to 
m. be. revenged by ing to action, opped in 
— the pI of - ——.— (in the dioceſe of 
Troyes as ſome ſay, or according to others of 
Chalons) where both armies met and en gaged 
with equal fury. A hundred and ſixty thouſand 
men at leaſt were ſuppoſed to have fallen in this 
action; Jornandes reckons two hundred and 
fifty-two thouſand. Theodoric was killed, and 
Attila, being in danger, ordered the retreat to 
be founded. 
According to the cuſtom. of the barbarians. 
na the waggons of the army formed a kind of ram- 
part round his camp; Attila placed bodies of 
troops on all ſides, and the enemy, who were 
expoſed to a ſhower of arrows, reſolyed to re- 
duce him by famine. It is reported of him, 
that he cauſed a pile to be erected of horſe · ſad- 
dles, on which he propoſed to burn himſelf, if 
he was reduced to deſpair: but Aetius, dread- 
ing that the defeat of the Huns would render 
the Viſigoths and Francs too powerful, perſuaded 
the leaders of theſe nations to withdraw, Attila 
immediately retreated, and though patfped by 
. oe Romans, reached Pannonia, and then got 
to his own dominions. 4 The moſt bloody 
Lode that ever was fonght, and his previous 
loſſes, for he, was not at all ſparing of the blood 
of bis troops, 9g 1 in a great meaſure deſtroyed 
his army. 
4e. However, the Romans had ſcarce begun to 
. recruit when he Hured N. 5 with freſh 


waſte Italy. by ; - forges, 


— 
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forces, ſpreading an univerſal alarm. Inſtead of 
defending the Alps, Aetius adviſed Valentinian 
to fly, and propoſed to ſet the example; but 
this ſhameful propoſal was rejected. The em- 

peror, ſnut up in Rome, left the whole country 
12 the Po without defence, in expectation 
that the barbarians would' be ſatisfied with that 
prey. The Huns had already pillaged the 
capital of the Vindelici, (at preſent Augſbourg) 
paſſed the — Alps, beſieged Aquileia, and 
took it by aſſault, em by every thing in Ve- 
<netia and Liguria. Attila, having found a pic- Whet he 
ture at Milan, in which the emperor was painted, ha 
ſitting on a throne of gold, with a multitude of 
Huns lying dead at his feet, cauſed it to be 
defaced, and himſelf to be painted fitting upon 
A throne, with the emperor ſtanding before him, 
loaded with a bag of gold, which e was pour- 
ing out at his feet. | 

During theſe ravages, the nhobitante of Vene- origin of 
tia and Emilia fled for ſhelter to the iſlands in che Veatce- 
gulph, where they built huts, from whence the 
city of Venice was formed, which will become 
famous in the modern hiſtory. 

Aetius having procufed aſſiſtance from Mar- Attila 
cian, cut in pieces ſome detachments of Huns, Rose, 
whom he found means to ſurpriſe; but theſe 
trifling advantages ſcarce quieting the dread 
with which the people were inſpired, Valentinian 
ſent to Attila to ſue for peace. St. Leo, a pon- 
tiff Who was equally reſpectable for his virtue 
and abilities, accompanied by two other de 
ties, ſoftened the heart of this cruel er. 
They agreed upon a truce, and conſented to 
pay a tribute. The conqueror withdrew, but 
| Hh2 | threat- 


1 vs. 1 


bea. the Danube, We ſhall ſee them ruling nobly 


vices of than from the arms of the barbarians, and having 
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tchreatened to return into Italy if Honoria, with 

. all that belonged to her, was not ſent after 

46. him. Attila died the following year; be was 

N EY God': the Romans deſerved 
that ſcour F | 8 

Ruin of hi: He left ſons, who, by their diſſentions, 

empire: Tuined his vaſt dominions, which is the common 

effect af conqueſts too far extended. The king 

of the Gepide, and the other vaſſals following 

his example, revolted, and the barbarians were 

weakened by bloody wars. They formed ſeveral 

ſettlements in Illyria, Mæſia, Dacia, the Leſſer 

Scythia, (at the mouths of the Danube) and be- 

came the allies of that empire which they were 

tearing in pieces. The Oſtrogoths, ſubjects of 

Attila, were the greateſt gainers by the revolu- 

The Oftro- tion. Marcian granted them all Pannonia from 

Serie Pas. Upper Mæſia to Noricum and from Dalmatia to 


in Italy. | 


+ a: od > 


Valentinian ſuffered no leſs from his own vices 


ain. given himſelf up to ſtupid indolence and debau- 
chery, violated the wife of Maximus, a man of 
rank and power, who vowed vengeance for this 

| affront; Aetius was the only perſon; that could 
ſave the prince and the ſtate, for which reaſon 
Maximus, by means of Heraelius the eunuch, 

cauſed him to be ſuſpected of rebellious pur- 

He kills the poſes, and the emperor- killed him with his 
brave A&- on hand. He afterwards aſked one of his offi- 
ers, if he had not done right to free himſelf. 1 

45 not for me to preſume. to judge your actiuns, re 

plied the officer, but I think you have cut off. your 

right hand with your left. Though ambition 


might 
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might have inſpired that general with ſome faults, 
yet it was ſoon found that the loſs of him was 
the ruin of the empire. 3 

Maximus having no longer any obſtruction, 484. 
cauſed the emperor to be alſaſſinated, and him- Safir d, 
ſelf to be proclaimed. He was ſoon overpower- emperor to 
ed by the weight of the ſovereign authority, and 27 4. 20 
every thing digutted and terrified him. His reign ſucceeds 
neceſſarily paſſed like a dream. He had com- 

led Eudoxia, Valentinian's widow, to marry 
him, and to win her affections ſted that love 
was the cauſe of his offence. The princeſs ſhud- 
dered with indignation, and ſecretly invited Gen- 
ſeric to- come and deliver her, promiſing to lead 
him by the hand into Rome. 

The king of the Vandals embarked his forces, He is a-. 
and Maximus was aſſaſſinated in attempting to — a 
fly. Genſeric arrived, and Rome was given up kee by |, 
to be pillaged : he carried off immenſe riches 
the ſacred veſſels, which had been religiouſly re- 
ſpected by Alaric; one half of the valuable co- 
vering of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
was of gilded bronze, an infinite number of ſta» 
tues; and a great many illuſtrious captives, among 
whom was Eudoxia herſelf, and her two daugh- 
ters. Marcian claimed the princeſſes, but was 
refuſed, for Genſerie did not even reſpe& the 
empire of Conſtantinople. | 

Maximus reigned only three months. Avitus, Avitus af- 
of Gauliſh origin, greatly eſteemed as an indivi- — 
dual, aſſumed the purple and reigned ſcarcely is dethroo- 
one year, Count Ricimer, the ſon of a prince a, Ric 
of the Suevi, deſpiſed this- new emperor, who 
made himſelf eontemptible by his irregulari _ 
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and having ſtirred up a ſedition againſt him, at- 
tacked him in the neighbourhood of Placentia, 
where he took him priſoner, and cauſed him to be 
conſecrated a biſhop, - (This was a common me- 
thod of puniſhing thoſe that were dethroned, 
or of rendering them incapable of new at- 
tempts. The cuſtom which was eſtabliſhed af- 
terwards by the barbarians of making them turn 
monks ſeems better: it did not expoſe the office 
of biſhop to contempt.) Avitus, afraid of being 
put to death, wanted to ſave himſelf by flying to 
his own country, but died upon the road. The 
throne: continued vacant ſeveral months. Could 
it be aimed at by any reaſonable degree of ambi- 
tion? | ö NET 

4% From the time of Theodoſius, Marcian, though 

— aig Fr X 

Deatis of too ignorant to eſcape errors, was the only perſon 

and Pulche- Who ſeemed worthy of the ſovereign power. He 

ria. died in the ſeventh year of his reign; Pulcheria 
having died four years before him, the Greek 
church inſtitued a feſtival in honour of them. 


' Regulations The general council of Chalcedon which was 


— wo. aſſembled in 451, by the zeal of Marcian and 


Chalcedon. Pulcheria, having condemned the doctrine of 
Eutyches, made ſome regulations which it is of 
importance to mention in this place, By them 
the monks were ſubjected to the juriſdiction of 
the ordinary, and prohibited from intermeddling 
in affairs either eccleſiaſtic or ſecular without 
the expreſs orders of the biſhop in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity. The clergy were prohibited from being 

-  , «tranſlated to one church from another under pain 

The fee of Of excommunication. They fixed the rank of 

Sante de. the ſee of Conſtantinople next to Rome. (The 


clared te Greeks 
next to * , 
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Greeks wanted afterwards that the two ſees 
ſhould be perfectly equal, fince Conſtantinople - 
was the capital of the Eaſt as Rome was of the 
Weſt.) Saint Leo conſtantly rejected this de- 
cree, and maintained that Alexandria and Anti- 
och ought to preſerve the pre-eminence. Since 
that council the title of patriarchal has been given 
to the churches of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Conſtantinople, and Jeruſalem. | | 
Voalentinian III. on account of Saint Hilary Law of Va- 
of Arles, who had been condemned by Saint fil. in fa. 
Leo, made a decree in 446, prohibiting all vour of the 
biſhops from making any innovations without Lafed dy &. 
the authority of the pope ; likewiſe declaring, Lo 
that all ordinances of the ſee of Rome ſhould be 

a law to all other biſhops; and alſo, that if any 
prelate, ſummoned: by the biſhop of Rome, re- 
fuſed to appear before his tribunal, he ſhould be 
compelled by the governor of the province. By 
procuring this edict, Leo greatly increaſed his 
authority. Appeals to Rome were unknown be- Appeals to 
fore the council of Sardis in 24%, and that coun- Ve. 
cil only decreed, that if a biſhop who was con- 
demned defired a new trial before the council, 

they who examined the caſe ſhould apply to the 

biſhop of Rome, who would appoint judges, if 

he ſaw reaſon, for renewing the trial. The great - 

er credit the popes acquired, the more it was to 

be expected they would extend their prerogative, 

They were not all ſo deſerving as Leo. 

In 452, the ſame emperor tired, with number-"Azother 
leſs complaints againſt the ſentences of the bi- 28 
ſhops prohibited the clergy from meddling in H, 
any cauſes but thoſe of religion; nevertheleſs ton. 

RIG allowing 
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allowing biſhops to be choſen as arbiters, if agree- 
able new parties, but declaring that a claim- 
ant of the laity might proſecute a clergyman be- 
fore ſecular judges in all civil or criminal matters. 
Baronius taxes this law. with impiety, as if Jeſus 
Chriſt had come to withdraw a conſiderable 
of the people from the authority of the laws, It 
is very extraordinary to find men judging of 
things, not from their nature, but from what 
they happen to be accidentally againſt their 
nature. . 

Valentinian by a very ſevere law, forbid the 
deſtruction of tombs, into which avarice, on 
pretence of driving out idolatry, went in ſearch 
of treaſures, 12 | 
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Succgſſrs of VALENTINIAN u. 
and MARCIAN ro ANASTASIUS. 


CHAP. I. 


To the eftabliſhment of the kingdom of Italy by 
| Odoacer. 


IS TOR becomes more obſcure and leſs Hittory be- 
H intereſting in proportion as the ravages of — 
the barbarians increaſe, and morals, humanity, 
ſcience, and reaſon, diſa under the ruins of 
the empire. It is therefore ſufficient to have a 
general idea of the principal facts: a detail of 
particulars would be equally uſeleſs and tireſome; 
what does not deſerve to be known deſerves as 
little to be _ 9 8 

Aſpar, general of the troops of t „an The 
Alan by birth, and a zealous Arian, was deſirous Aſpur. 
of reigning under the name of another, as he de- 
ſpaired of uniting the ſuffrages in his own fa- 
vour. He therefore cauſed the election to fall 


execute his promiſe. Does it become an emperor, 
ſaid Aſpar one day to him, 10 break his word mw 
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I becomes him flill leſs, replied Leo, to be diftated 
to like a ſlave. 
Majoriamus In the Weſt Ricimer, having dethroned Avitus, 
Ade Wel. likewiſe created an emperor, whom, he flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of governing, and was in 
like manner miſtaken in his choice. Majorianus 
was no ſooner proclaimed than he ſhewed him- 
ſelf capable of governing. He began with enact- 
ing laws for the re-eſtabliſhment of good order, 
cancelled all debts due to the treaſury, and or- 
His laws dered that the taxes ſhould be raiſed by the go- 
es vernors of the provinces, inſtead of the officers of 
the exchequer, whoſe exactions were more op- 
preſſive than the taxes themſelves. a 
againſt w- The monaſteries being converted into priſons, 
men ener” where many parents, actuated by motives of ava- 
' nunneries rice or ambition, ſhut up their daughters from 
before © their infancy, though their diſpoſition often ren- 
ys dered them intirely unfit for a religious life, he 
prohibited the veil fiom being given till the age 
of forty, and condemned the parents to forfeit a 
third of their property if they committed this 
violence, to which he gives the name of parri- 
cide, 'A fimilar regulation was made by pope 
Leo. But this law of Majorianus was abrogated 
by his ſucceſſor, as well as another, by which all 
for the mar” widows under forty were obliged to marry again 
- _ within five years, under penalty of forfeiting 


half their property to their heirs at law. Their 
firſt law concerning monaſteries has at different 
times been attempred to be put in force, but it 
has been prevented by numberleſs obſtacles. 
Checks the - The empire ſtood in need of a warlike prince 


Viſigoths in ſtill more than of a legiſlator; for amidſt the 
Gaul. 


convulſions raiſed in it by the — 
aws 
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laws were without vigour, The Vandals and 
Moors having made an attack upon the coaſts of 
Campania, were defeated at Sinueſſa, and Majo- 
rianus reſolved to carry the war into their coun- 
try; but it was neceſſary firſt to re-eſtabliſh tran- 
quillity in Gaul, where Theodoric II. king of the 
Viſigoths, ſtirred up the different nations, attack- 
ed the center of the provinces, and even made 
himſelf maſter of Lyons. Egidius, who by a 
kind of miracle united the dignity of king of the 
Francs to the office of general of the Romans, 
gained conſiderable advantages over Theodoric. 
Sometime after the emperor arrived, and after 
defeating the Viſigoths, concluded a treaty, by 
which they engaged to ſuccour him againſt the 
Vandals, He afterwards paſſed the Pyrenees, Hi: fraideg 
with a reſolution to embark at Carthagena. But Ages 
Genſeric having a ſecret correſpondence on board ze, 
the fleet, found means to deſtroy it, and the ex- 
pedition being no longer poſſible, peace was con- 5 
cluded, which, however, the Vandals did not g 
long obſerve. "PCr 
Ricimer, diſſatisfied with an emperor who . 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be governed, formed Ricimer 
a plot againſt his life, of which Majorianus fell a I | 
victim, and Ricimer ſet up in his room one Se- | 
verus, but who he was is not known, his name = 
being but once mentioned in hiſtory. Four years 1 
after, this phantom having diſappeared we know | 
not how, he governed the ſtate with abſolute au- 
thority during a year and a half, We ſhall omit 
ſeveral wars of the barbarians with each other, 
or with the Romans, becauſe they preſent us 
with nothing intereſting, It is ſufficient to re- 
mark, that Egidius having become odious on ac- 
| count 
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count of his tyranny, was driven out by the 

Francs, and Childeric, whoſe crown had been 
conferred upon him, was reſtored. 

#7. However low the Romans were ſunk, they 

emperor. could no longer bear the tyranny of a Suevian, 

and therefore applied to Leo for an emperor, 

who ſent them Anthemius, grandſon of him that 

verned under Theodofius the younger. Count 

icimer married one of his daughters, and left 


him the name of emperor, till he had a reaſon 


for diveſting him of it. | | | 
Excellent Leo, like thoſe weak princes to whom the de- 


Leo contra- Cay of the empire is to be aſcribed, was deficient 
dicted by bis jn genius and political ſkill. It is true one of his 
ase. laws contains this admirable maxim, Juflice being 
the nobleft prerogative of ſovereign majeſty, princes 
ought not to think them ſelues indulged in greater la- 
titude than private perſons. But for a long time 
people contented themſelves with fine maxims, 
without joining to them what is moſt eſſential, a 
He vrders juſt and prudeut conduct. Leo cammanded eve- 
bapeuim. ry perſon to be baptized, under pain of baniſh- 
ment, and made it capital to relapſe into idola- 
try after the performance of the ceremony. Can 
Chriſtians then be made by a forced baptiſm ? 
It is the peculiar character of the true religion not 
to cunſtrain but perſuade, (Athan.) In a word, 
the emperor built churches, but he could not go- 
vern.. 
He fits ous Seeing that Genſeric's fleets inſulted Greece, 
« ruinov* he exhauſted himſelf in making preparations 


«aint aginſt this formidable enemy. The armament 


Generic: coſt him 1 20,000 Ib. of gold; and he gave the 
command of it to Baſiliſcus, his brother-in-law, 
a man equally deſtitute of courage and abilities, 
TY who 
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who ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by the pro- 

miſes of the Arians and the money of the barbs 
rians, The fleet was burnt near — the 
Romans cut in pieces, and Genſeric reaped the 
peaceable fruits of his triumph during the re- 
mainder of his reign, without any perſon daring 
to attack him. The barbarians had founded their 
power by war: toy dajen how to ſupport it by 
an union of policy with force. 


After this diſaſter Leo ſuſpected every thing, His faults 


and ſought a ſupport from the Ifaurians, a nation 
of mountaineers, who ſubſiſted by plunder, and 
had often ravaged the provinces of Aſia. For 
this purpoſe he drew to court Zeno, a man dif- 
Sage among them for his birth, but void of 
ery ſpecies of merit, whom he made his ſon-in - 
hn, "yy neral of the army, and afterwards con- 
ſe honours enching the jealouſy of the 
—— Aſpar, Zeno, in a ſhort time, fled to 
Sardica, to eſcape a conſpiracy. Aſpar preſſing 
the emperor to give one of his ſons the quality 
of Cæſar, as he had engaged when he aſſumed the 
diadem, Leo was forced to yield, and decided in 
favour of Patricius, the youngeſt. After this he 
rendered his government more contemptible and 
odious, by cauſing Aſpar and the eldeſt of his 
ſons to be nia, and Patricius with — 
ty eſcaped, covered with wounds. 
Ricimer dreading to ſuffer the ſame fate at 


Rome that Aſpar had done at Conſtantinople, Revolt and 
took up arms againſt the emperor Anthemius, 
when Leo ſent Olybrius to reconcile them; but 
this -man, inſtead of fulfilling his commiſſion, 
ſuffering himſelf to be proclaimed by the rebels, 
Ricimer gained a battle, took the city of Rome, 
aban- 


477 
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death of 
Ricimer. 
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abandoned it to pillage, and, after cauſing Au- 
themius to be murdered in his preſence, died in 
a ſhort time of a violent diſtemper. He had 
four times diſpoſed of the empire, treating the 
Fr ſovereigns like ſlaves, whoſe diſobedience he 
115 aud Ghee: looked upon as a capital crime. Olybrius ſcarce 
vl nus. ſurvived him three months, and was ſucceeded 
4 by Glycerius, who is only known by name. The 


[ oy empire of the Weſt was confined to Italy, Dal- 
f A mämaatia, and a ſmall part of Gaul; and the Oftro- 
44 geoths, who were ſettled in Pannonia, ſtill threat- 
| Nepow. 'ened it with new diſmemberments. At laſt Gly- 

ö cetius was dethroned by Nepos, an officer of t 
Eaſtern emperor, and became biſhop of Salona. 
574 In the mean time Leo died, leaving a ſon of 
cons 5 of the ſame name, who did not long ſurvive him, 
the Eaſt. and bequeathed the empire to Zeno. This bar- 
barian, ſtained with infamy, pillaging his ſub- 
jecte, and affecting a ridiculous devotion, made 
himſelf odious even to his mother- in- law, to 
whom he was indebted for his fortune. A con- 
ſpiracy was immediately formed againſt him, 
when the daſtardly Baſiliſcus was ſet upon the 
throne, and the daſtardly Zeno fled to the moun- 
tains of Iſauria. Two years after he was reſtor- 
ed, and tho? he ſwore to preſerve the life of Ba- 
filiſcus and his children, he thought that he did 
not perjure himſelf by ordering them to be ſtarv- 

cd to death. (477. Nabend 471 
' Progreſs of Thus diforder and confuſion reigned in both 
the Viſfi- empires But the Weſtern was on the verge of 
Spain and ruin. Eurie, king of the Viſigoths, had ſubdued 
Gaul. all Spain, except Galicia, where the Suevi main- 
tained themſelves; and he wanted only Au- 
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vergne to be maſter of all the ſouthern part of 

Gaul, as far as the Rhoſne, which Nepos was 
conſtrained to cede to him in 474. The em- 

peror being deſirous of ſecuring the reſt of Gaul, 
commanded the patrician Oreſtes to march thi- 

ther with an army. This officer, who had for- 

merly been ſecretary to Attila, collected a body 

of troops, and forming a deſign of dethroning 

the emperor, marched to Ravenna, which Nepos 
quitted "by: flight, and Oreſtes raiſed to the throne 

his own ſon Romulus, ſurnamed Auguſtus, com- Anguſtulus, 
monly called Auguſtulus, on account of his f e Welt. 
outh, or from contempt for his perſon. In 

bin will end the empire of the nne an 


. : je be ' - 
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cen. 


"Co deſtroys the: de of he We of. —b 
|  dethroned by. T Beodoric. 
2 


D 0 A CE R, whoſe original f is unknown, 8 
at the head of ſeveral tribes of barbarians, Conqueſt of 
particularly the Heruli, who came from Pruſſia, “ 
made his way into Italy, with a view to eſtabliſn 
himſelf there. It is pretended that his army, be- 
ing in the pay of the empire, demanded one 
third of the lands as a juſt recompenſe for their 
ſervices, and diſguſted * the refuſal of Oreſtes, 
choſe for their leader Odoacer, a private ſoldier 


in the imperial guards, a man of low birth, but =” 


deſigned by nature for great actions. This ge · 
neral attacked Pavia, where. Oreſtes — 
£204 imſel 
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himſelf up, and after having taken the place by 
aſſault, and cut off that patrician's head, flew to 
Ravenna, gave Auguſtulus his life, who had vo- 
luntarily quitted the purple, and confining him 
in a caſtle, with a conſiderable penſion, ſubdued 
all Italy, of which he ſtiled himſelf king. Gen- 
feric ceded to him the ĩiſland of Sicily, except the 
eity Lilybæum, with a reſervation of the rights 
of ſovereigrity, and an annual tribute. An able 
conquerot only needed to appear. This ſudden 
revolution was become unavoidable. 

Such was the end of the Weſtern empire 1229 
years after the building of Rome. Rome, 
ſays Monteſquieu, roſe to a Þ gary height of 
power, becauſe ſhe had waged only ſucceſſive 
« wars; each nation, by .an. inconceivable good 
« fortune, attacking her only after another had 
been ruined; but ſhe was deſtroyed, becauſe 
« all the nations attacked her at once, and broke 
in upon her from all quarters.” We have ob- 
ſerved in many — this work the particular 

cauſes which at a diſtance prepared its fall. 
The people gained by their change of maſter, 

Odoacer / procuring for ther peace and plenty. 
He retained the fame laws, the ſame offices, the 
form of the government, and diminiſhed the im- 
poſts. Though an Arian, he honoured the holy 
biſhops, * a the catholics no diſturbance. 
It is an intereſting fight to behold the barbarians 
make their government beloved, after ſo many 
Romans had reigned like barbarians or idiots. 
The conqueror was even political enough to ſend 


Hedemaads to Zeno the imperial ornaments, and to requeſt 
from Zeno the dignity of Patrician, as if he had been choſen 
Patrician, by the ſenate to defend the 9 
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d highly proper for gaining the hearts of the 
— — — in his anſwer 
to the deputies of Odoacer, deſired them to have 
recourſe to Nepos, the lawful ſovereign; and yet 
gave Odoacer the title of Patrician, in a letter 
which he wrote to hirn. This was doubtleſs - > 
effect of a well founded fear, 
This mean ſpirited emperor, as 2 by Nis Zens bated 
treachery as his ſtupidity and weakneſs, drew gos delpiſed 
upon himſelf the hatred and contempt of the — 
2 ogoths who were ſettled in Pannonia and 

race, + ſet of dangetous confederates, and 
conſtant enemies the moinent they could find 
a pretext for a quarrel. They were then govern- 
ed by two kings, who. bore the common name 
of Theodoric; the one- ſurnamed the ſquint- 
eyed, the other Amalus. The latter was à young Riſe of the 
prince of uncammon merit, whom we *ſhalÞ ſoo Theo — 
ſee. maſter and legiſlator of Italy. He had been 
brought up at Conſtantinople, to which he was 
ſent as a hoſtage almoſt Ben cradle; and | 
on account of his- fidelity, had been loaded by * 
Zeno with the higheſt honours, the rank of 
patrician, the title. of general, and even of the 
emperor's fon of arms, a kind of adeption by Adoption f 
which thenfather and ſon were bound mutually "= 
to aſſiſt each other in war. This cuſtot ofthe 
barbarians probably gave riſe to che ancient naß. 
r % 0ſt eu at! 

Zeno 'anned-the tuo Testes "_ lach The yoo 
athie, betrayed-them; and turned their reſent- join again 
ment againſt himſelf. The Protigces Were ra- the empe- 
—— to the very gates of the capital. Though 
he conſtantly”: ;purchaſed*peage, . could 
oObſerve it. After the death of Theodoric, the 

1 Vol, II. 11 ſquint- 
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ſquint- eyed, he endeavoured to gain Amalus, 

by beſtowing on him new titles, erecting a ſtatue 

in his honour, and ceding to him ſome territory: 

but it would have been a greater happineſs had 

the emperor known how to keep him. 

Zeno's hen At the ſame time Zeno, endeavouring to pa- 
dancing cify the theologians, only kindled the fire of 
* diſputes. The council of Chalcedon being 
ue attacked by a multitude of enthuſiaſts, as well as 
that of Epheſus, he publiſhed an edict of union 
called the bl to eſtabliſh uniformity. of belief; 
a thing ſtill more difficult than to defend the 
empire againſt the barbarians. By this edict he 
anathematizes Neſtorius and Eutyches, and pro- 

poſes a formulary of dectrine, to which all his 
ſubjects ſhould be bound to conform; but though 

it Was ſtrictly conſonant to the catholic opinions, 
- _.,-—_ thejorthodox almoſt unanimoufly expreſſed a 
Violent diſapprobation, becauſe the prince dared 
to:pronounce on matters of faith, and ſeemed to 

think that the deciſions of the council of Chal- 

cedon might be rendered more valid by his con- 
firmation. The quarrels therefore continued, 

and ſtilh with the ſame effects. 

Cabale and The reſt of Zeno's reign is only a continued 
revolt. ſeries of confuſion and ſcenes of cruelty, from 
which humanity ſhrinks with horror His mo- 
ther-in-law and wife having conſpired the deftruc- 

tion of Illus, maſter of the offices, who had raiſ- 

cd bim to the throne, that officet revolted, and 
gave the title of emperor to Leontius; but The- 
orie being ſent; againſt the rebels, gained a 
complete victory, and they were beheaded. The 

king of the Oſtrogoths afterwards defeated the 
Bulgarians, a nation firſt ſettled on the banks 
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of the Wolga, from whence they removed to the 
neighbourhood of the Danube; we / ſhall find 
them make a great figure in the ſequel of this 
| hiſtory. The emperor ſoon quarrelled with his 
deliverer. $116 40 Pf Kon 111. 
Theodoric having taken up arms againſt: him, Theoderic 
advanced into the neighbourhood of Conſtanti- dennen 
nople, which he threatened with a ſiege, when to conquer 
an interview. was propoſed to him, and he de- l 
manded permiſſion to make a conqueſt of Italy. 

If 1 ſucceed, ſaid: he to Zeno, I will bold my new 
kingdom of y, if 1 periſb in the attempt, you will 

be freed from the ſubſidy: which you are obliged to 

pay us. To this propoſal the emperor conſented, 

and transferred his right to Theodoric; a ceſſion 
which has always been looked upon by the 

Goths as abſolute and perpetual, though the 
Romans pretended the contrary. It is not to be 
queſtioned that the kingdom of Italy, though 

really independent, yet, in appearance, acknow- 

5 the ſovereignty of the Eaſtern empire. 
Before Theodorie finiſned his- eonqueſt, Zeno, 

by a miſerable death, put an end to a reign 

Teh had been productive of nothing but miſ- 

chief. 

This conqueror,” who deſerves to be ranked -- 
among the greateſt monarchs, followed by almoſt He defeats 
his whole nation, (the old men, women, and chil- que bas. 
dren, accompanying his army) after defeating de 
the Gepidæ, who- diſputed his paſſage, gained a 
victory over Odoacer between Aquileia and the 
Julian Alps, another at Verona, and a third on 
the bank of the Addua (Adda). Odoacer, 
who had behaved with his uſual courage, ſeeing 
his efforts to no purpoſe, ſhut himſelf up in Ra- 
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Siege of venna, where he was ſoon inveſted. The ſieg 
N laſted two years and a Half, and the port 188 
ſnut, the inhabitants were reduced by a famine, 
ſo dreadful as to oblige them to feed upon lea- 
ther, to the neceſſity of ſurrendering or periſning. 
%% A negotiation was entered into, by which 
Te: Odoacer yielded Ravenna and all Italy to Theo- 
doacer, but doric, reſerving to himſelf the honours of roy- 
qualities of al; but a few days after the victor ſiew him 
a great mo- Wi his own hand. They who attempt to juſti- 
— Theodoric pretend that he had covered: 4 
agaipſt his perſon; but unprejudiced authors 
forbear attempting to waſh: off the ſtain of this 
black treachery ; which, emer was in ſome 
mealur ned by a ies chat wil be me⸗ 
morable through albages-. Gat the” whole hi —y 
of :thezemperors;'/wetihd few models of 
ment ſo perfect as that of Theodorie, and the te! 
eital of — of it vm ym fail to con- 
vey inſtrueton. I e e SD 
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Þ Theodorc, (as,.is;,aflerted, contrary to all 
Yy ARBRRIEOT: ANQRYINGyS Writer? 

8 10 at he could neither read nor 
—_— write, he. muſt ha ve, been a prodigy to —— 
by ſome. un all th he: e and prudence: of a man 
| rfectiy educated,;, According to Proco- 
— de forbid the cluldren of the Goths from 
Rudy, Racer: pretence _ after Sanding in * 


aner 
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of a rod, they would - tremble. at fight a ſword. 
But ſuch tales are more than doubtful. Not to 
mention that in his youth he paſſed ten years at 


485 


Conſtantinople, here a perſon of his genius 


could not fail of receiving ſome tincture of lite- 
rature; he ſhewed too much eſteem for learned 


men, and granted them too great a ſhare of his 


favour: to be ſuſpected of groſs ignoranee. The 


firſt offices were filled by Boetius, Caſſiodorus, Boetins, 


and other men of abilities. Theodoric's letters 
contain the higheſt encomiums on learning; and 
can we ſuppoſe that his ſecretary, Caſſiodorus, 
would have expoſed him to ridicule, by making 
him affect to commend a thing of which he was 
entirely ignorant? Beſides, it is obſeryved, that 
Dion Caſſius, in a hiſtory which he wrote of the 
Goths, affirms them not to have been inferior in 
ſcience to the Greeks. | 


Caffiodorus, 
and others, 


The happineſs which Italy had enjoyed under Italy happy 


Odoacer was increaſed under the new monarch. 


and the diſtribution was made in the leaſt oppreſ- 
ſive manner poſſible. They were ſubjected to taxes 


under his 
govern- 


The Goths had only a third part of the lands, ment. 


as well as the Romans. It is not force but juſtice Equality 


that ought to hold the ſcepter, ſaid Theodoric to his 


between 
the Goths 


ſubjects in general; 50 Hive in the ſame empire, and Ro- 


therefore be friends; let the Goths Jove the Romans man- 


as their neighbours and brethren,, and'\the, Romans 


regard the Goths as their defender. 


The treaſury was filled by a prudent œco- geconomy 
nomy, which, without burdening the people, d plenty. 


ſupplied funds for great enterpriſes. So great 


was the plenty, that three ſcore ſacks of wheat 


were commonly ſold for an aureus, a piece of 
gold worth about 25 denarii, or 165. . 
915010 0 
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ſo ſtrict was the police, that people might travel 

in the utmoſt ſecurity either by day or night. 
In a word, the Roman police, laws, and cuſ- 

toms, ſtill ſubſiſted, to which even the Goths in 
eſſential matters were ſubjected, though in thoſe 
of leſs importance they were permitted to follow 
their ancient uſages. They had a Gothic count 
for their judge, who took a Roman aſſeſſor, 
when one of that nation happened to be a party. 
If both parties were Romans, the cauſe was tried 
before Roman magiſtrates. Let other conquerors, 
ſays Theodoric, in one of his letters, pillage or 
deftroy the cities they have taken : for our part, we 
defire to'make the vanquiſhed regret that they were 
not ſooner ſubjected to our dominion. He had the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ſo much at heart, that 
he cauſed ſome judges'to be beheaded for having 
protracted a ſuit three years. 

Duels pres Almoſt all the barbarous nations decided their 
8 differences by ſingle combat, but this cuſtom 
was proſcribed by Theodoric as execrable. It 

was his aim to unite in the character of the 
Goths the Roman humanity, with their national 
bravery. It was his common ſaying, that the life 
F a nan could not be too dearly purchaſed at any 
price. Never had the Romans been inſpired with 
ſuch principles of humanity. * | 
of religion. His conduct with regard to religion was always 
regulated by this maxim, which was peculiar to 
him; He bave no autbority over religion, becauſe 

.belief ought to be free, Though of the. Arian 

ſect, he honoured virtuous catholics, and main- 

Theodoric tained order and peace. Symmachus and Lau- 

decides who rentius contending by force of arms for the ſee 

ve pope. f Rome, he ordered that he who had been firſt 
| n | | elected 


Legiſlation 
and juſtice. 
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elected by a majority of voices ſnould be deemed 
the lawful biſnop; but the ſchiſm continuing, he 
aſſembled councils to determine the diſpute, and 
by his authority enforced the execution of the 
ſentence which was given in favour of Symma- 
chus. : | 

In one of theſe councils the pope cleared him- Symmachus 
ſelf by oath of ſome accuſations brought againſt ni? and 
him, and procured a decree, confirming a writ- procures « 
ing of the deacon Ennodius, which bears, that — 
the holy ſee gives impeccability to thoſe who fill it, or claring ihe 
rather that God permits none to riſe to it except thoſe akk 
whom he has predeſiined to be ſaints, A ftriking 
proof of the power which prejudice had already 
gained over men of. weak minds. This decree 
was afterwards uſed by Gregory VII. as a foun- 
dation for ſome of his pretenſions. Wl? 

Few politicians have equalled Theodoric in the Politics and 
art of managing the intereſts of a nation, ſettling —_—_ 
it on a firm footing, and preventing the enterpriſes 
of its neighbours. Without drawing a ſword, 
after the death of Odoacer, he enjoyed his con- 
queſt as if it had been a peaceable inheritance; 
formed alliances . with the barbarous nations 
round him; married the daughter of Clovis, 
who in 486 had annihilated the Roman power in 
Gaul by the defeat of Syagrius, gave one of his 
daughters to Alaric king of the Viſigoths; ano- 
ther to the ſon of Gondebald king of the Bur- 
gundians, and his ſiſter to Traſamond king of 
the Vandals. Far from fomenting the quarrels 
of . thoſe princes in order to weaken them by 
help of one another, and aggrandize himſelf at 
their expence, he laboured to inſpire them with 
a ſpirit of peace, concord, and humanity ; but 

2 notwith- 


%, 
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notwithſtanding: his advice and remonſtrances, 
the arnbitious Clovis having defeated Alaric, and 

| made himſelf maſter of great part of his territo- 

Afits the ries, 'Theodoric ſent an army to the affiſtance 

Wee i of the Viſigoths, and preſerved the ſhattered re- 

gal l , . 

vis. mains of their monarchy, not ſo much with a 
view of appropriating it to hirnſelf as of ſetting 

| bounds to that conqueror's ambition. 

He employs -.. That great king was principally indebted for 

men of un- his ſucceſs to his talent of diſcovering, and his 

merit. care of rewarding. and employing real merit. 

Artemido- One of his favourites was Artemidorus, an illuſ- 

rus and trious Greek, with whom he had formed a con- 
nection at Conſtantinople; and who, without 
deſcending to intrigue or flattery, employed his 
credit only for the ſacred pur poſe of promoting 

the good of the ſubjects. Liberius, who till 
+ the; revolation had been inviolably attached to 
_ -. .Odoacer,.. being made captain of the guards, 
ſerved his new maſter with the ſame fidelity he 
had ſnhewn to the old; managed the finances with 
uncomtnon integrity and œconomy; ſubjected 
the barbarians to the rules of diſcipline; preſided 
over the diſtribution of lands, and by an almoſt 
unexampled adherence to the rules of equity, 
Cloſely united the two nations. Ibas, Tolonic, 
and the other generals, always returned from 
their expeditions with victory. | 

Caffiodorus... To conclude the liſt, Caſſiodorus, who w 

inveſted with all dignity; quæſtor, (which an- 

-ſwers to what is now called chancellor in France) 

maſter of the offices, (now grand maſter) patri- 

+eian, conſul, captain of the guards, and even 
general of the army; Caſſiodorus, 1 ſay, in the 

- © exerciſe of every one of theſe-uffices, diſplayed 

Anton equal 
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equal virtue and ability. If according to Mr. 
Le Beau's obſervation, in the letters which he 
wrote for Theodoric, tbe hand of the ſecretary be 
too often viſible, and the majefly- of the great mo- 
narch debaſed by the ſtile of a declaimer, it is a con- 
ſequence of the depravation of taſte, to which 
even the greateſt genius is obnoxious, But this 
ought to heighten ' our admiration of that virtu- 
ous policy which directed the Gothic prince, and 
was expreſſed by the organ of the miniſter. Let us 
return to the hiſtory of the empire; though from 
this period it is not very intereſting; we ſhall 
therefore content ourſelves with giving a few ge- 
neral ideas, till we come to the reign of Juſtinian. 


ANASTASIUS. 


ONGINUS, the brother of Zeno, who «gr. 


was as contemptible and odious as that em- 
peror, flattered himſelf in vain with the hopes of 


the throne. © The empreſs Ariadne loved Anaſta- dune, 
ſius, the./ilentrary of the palace, an officer of low mus the 
rank and obſcure birth, and took her meaſures Pi 


ſo as to get him proclaimed. Euphemius, the 
patriarch, who deteſted him for being an Euty- 
chian, had formerly driven him out of the church, 


threatening to cut off his hair, and expoſe him to 


the deriſion of the populace ; nor would he con- 
ſent to crown him till he ſigned a profeſſion of 
his faith, with a promiſe to {ſupport the council 
of Chalcedon. In a ſhort time after Euphemius 
made himſelf ſuſpected of favouring the Itaurians, 
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The HISTORY 
who were in rebellion; and Anaſtaſius having 
defeated them, ſent him the following meſſage: 
Your prayers in favour of your friends have not * 
bearkened to. He then accuſed him before an 
aſſembly of the biſhops, and baniſhed him after 
they had pronounced the ſentence of depoſition. 
He takes ® Theſe preludes foreboded freſh diſturbances in 
kde in of eccleſiaſtical affairs, in which the emperors had 
the circus. jntermeddled with very little diſcretion; but a 
ſtill more conſpicuous fault was, the encourag- 
ing one of the factions, which had ſprung up from 
the prevailing rage for public diverſions. The 
greens, the blues, and the reds, (theſe were the 
colours by which the charioteers in the circus 
were diſtinguiſhed) were as violently exaſperated 
againſt one another as the parties of Marius and 
Sylla had been, when the liberty of Rome and 
the empire of the world was the ſubject of con- 
tention, Inſtead of ſtifling theſe unlucky and 
abſurd diſſenſions by prudent attention, Anaſta- 
ſius favoured one of the parties, which, of courſe, 
made them more violent, and occaſioned dreadful 
maſlacres, in one of which no leſs than three thou- 
ſand men were murdered. The extravagance of 
the Athenians upon fimilar ſubjects had never 

occaſioned any bloodſhed, | 
Inftances of Anaſtaſius has been commonly repreſented as 


— — a bad prince, a hypocritical devotee, an unjuſt 


veſ in avaricious perſecutor ; however, his reign affords 


Anaſtaſius. inſtances of conduct highly laudable. He gave 
great application to buſineſs; was a good ceco- 
nomiſt; beneficent, and abſtemious in his plea- 
ſures; he baniſhed informers out of Conſtanti- 
nople ; forbid the judges to obey the particular 

reſcripts 
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reſcripts of the ſovereign, if they were contrary 
to the public good, or the eſtabliſhed laws; abo- 
liſhed the inhuman combats of men with wild 


beaſts, and the ſale of offices, which was an ille- 


gal practice introduced by avarice; he ſuppreſſed 
the e that odious tax which was laid upon 
all kinds of commodities, from which even beg- 

ry was not exempted, and which brought * 
ums of money into the treaſury. A feſtival was 


inſtituted at Edeſſa to celebrate the abolition of 
this tax. 21 


491 


The emperor defeated and chaſtiſed the Iſau- Czbades 


rians, but he was not ſo fortunate againſt the 
Perſians. No treaty. could extinguiſh the averſi- 
on in which the Romans and that people held one 
another from the time of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion under Craſſus, Peroſus king of the Perſians 
had lately periſhed in a war with the Nephtalite 
Huns, whom he had irritated by a piece of hor- 
rid treachery, His ſon Cabades having aboliſh- 
ed ſome of the cuſtorns of his country, and diſ- 
turbed the peace of ſociety, by making women 
common, provoked his people to dethrone him; 
but the generoſity of the Huns, for theſe people 
were ſuſceptible of elevated ſentiments, afforded 
him an aſylum. He was reſtored, and profit- 
ing by his diſgrace, formed a better ſyſtem 
for his future government. The Perſians want- 
ed the Armenians, who were Chriſtians, to ſub- 
mit to their religion, and join in worſhippin 
fire, which occaſioned a rebellion ; but Cabades 
pacified them by reſtoring the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and employed his arms againſt the 
Romans. 1 


Anaſta- 


king of Per- 

ſia dethron- 

ed and re- 
ored. 
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_ Anaſtaſius having refuſed to pay a ſum of mo- 


followed by ney Which he demanded, Cabades took up arms, 
a dilsraceful and made himſelf maſter of the famous town of 


Amida, which had been fruitleſsly attempted by 
Sapor. He got admittance by a tower which was 
'guarded by ſome drunken monks, or rather 
-ought to have been guarded: but according 
to ſome authors they treacherouſly opened the 
gates to him. The emperor ſent ſome generals 
to oppoſe him, among whom a miſunderſtanding 
ſubſiſted, which proved a ſource of new diſgraces. 
They made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Amida, 
and then purchaſed a peace, by paying a very 
conſiderable ſum of money; the treaty being con- 
cluded in 505, after a war of three years. The 
enemy reſtored Amida, and had no more than ſe- 
ven days proviſion left when the Romans, who 
beſieged it, purchaſed that ſhameful peace. 

The ſame year the empire ſuffered a misfor- 
tune equally humiliating. Theodoric ſeized Pan- 
nonia; and Pitzia, one of his generals, with an 
army of two thouſand five hundred men, gained 
à complete victory. The ſpeech which he made 
to his troops before the action is the more wor- 
thy of notice, as it does not reſemble the ſtudied 
harangues given us by hiſtorians. It is the pow- 
erful and ingenuous expreſſion of his feelings. 
- You know your Ring, my companions, ſaid he, our 
enemies likewiſe know jim, for they have ſeen him 
fighting. Shew them that you reſemble him. Though 
- abſent, be ſees you, and none of the noble actions 


The people of the Eaſtern empire were commonly called 
Romans, till the time of Charlemagne, when the name of 
the Greet empire was introduced. 


you 
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you are now” going to perform ſhall-be unknown 10 
him. This general forbid his ſoldiers to carry off 
any ſpoils, but to leave the dead with their arms, 
to prove that the courage of the Goths was rouſed 
o glory alone. On cus Seraing they ſeemed | 
to be Spartans. 

So many "victories Mane by the barbarians 8 x 
which had brought them ſeveral times to the Gus te pro- 
gates of Conſtantinople, made the emperor afraid 00. 
of their making freſh incurſions, and laying 
waſte the country. To put a ſtop to theſe inva- 
ſions, he cauſed a wall to be built, which reach- 
ed from the Euxine ſea to the Propontis, being a 
ſpace of four hundred and twenty ſtadia, or eigh- 
teen leagues, about thirteen leagues diſtant from 
the city: its thickneſs was twenty feet, with tow- 
ers at certain diſtances; but ſuch an immenſe 
conſtruction could not make up? for che loſs of 
ancient valour. Anaſtaſius made ſome weak at- 
tempts to be revenged of "Theodoric, by ſending 
a fleet to inſult the-coaſts of Italy, and by ho- 
nouring Clovis with the title of patrician, or, as 
ſome ſay, that of conſul; but-iClovis made” no 
attempt in favour of the Romans, and Theodoric 
equipped a feet which vey _ . a "Rep: to 
their piracies. 

The church, the enemy [of blood, had. FO The firſt re. 
quently been imbrued with'itfrotty' theological — 
diſputes, but religious wars had been hitherto under thac 
anknown.”- We come now to mention the firſtt 
inſtance of that dreadful ſcourge which has been 
eloqueutly lamented by ſo many Chriſtians, and 

Which was the offspring of fanatieiſm, party ſpi- 

ri, prejudices the moſt" oppoſſte to the goſpe 

and * the moſt deſtructive to ſociety, Ana- 


ſius 
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Anaſtaſius favoured the Eutychians, and provok- 
| ed the catholics, whoſe zeal was not always void 
r e 2 The popes had excommunicated 
quarrel with Acacius, formerly patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
by 20> becauſe he had communicated with ſome hereti- 
to tudſcribe Cal prelates, or who were ſuſpected: of hereſy. 
ine condem> The condernnation of Acacius was become a ne- 
Acacius. ceſſary proof of orthodoxy, as the condemnation 
of St. Athanaſius had formerly been reckoned a 
clear proof of Arianiſm. - Anaſtaſius: found him- 
ſelf involved in a quarrel with the holy ſee, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to ſubſcribe! it, and to abandon 
Henotikon, the kee of Zeno. It was his defire that nobody 
ſhould be moleſted; about the council of Chalce- 
don, but little reſpe& was paid to his will: the 
leſs it was regarded the more did he expoſe it by 
acts of abſolute power. | 
A Melee Having ſent one day to demand the act from 
ſedition oc- the patriarch Macedonius by which he obliged 
the — himſelf at aſcending the throne to defend the 
arch Nlace- doctrine of the council, an act, which: he ſaid, 
ä tarniſned the imperial dignity, Macedonius re- 
fuſed to deliver it. The emperor diſſembled for 
ſome time, and then transferred the privilege of 
an aſylum from the church of Macedonius to the 
Eutychians, which inſtantly kindled the flame 
of ſedition. Two hundred monks. came from 
| — -—> Yew Syria on purpoſe to expel the patriarch; another 
| legion of them flocked from Paleſtine for his de- 
fence, and they quarrelled even in the church, 
Anaſtaſius cauſed the acts of the council of Chal- 
cedon, which had been refuſed to him, to be 
carried off, and having torn them, threw them 


nto the fire. Two impoſtors having . accuſed 
ä — of being guilty of ſome infamous 


crimes, 
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crimes, he vindicated himſelf by proving that he 
was an eunuch; but however, he was ſent into 
baniſhment, where he died. e 
The ſeditions became daily more and more 514. 


violent, and the emperor was publicly inſulted f f 
on a charge of hereſy; his ſtatues were ' thrown on « charge 
down; a monk and a nun, who were in his con- * bereſy. 
fidence, were both ſtabbed, and their bodies 
dragged through the ſtreets. Severe puniſhments 
provoked the popular fury, till at laſt Vitalianus, 
grandſon of the famous Aſpar, declared himſelf 

the avenger of the faith, by raiſing an army of Open wars. 
ſixty thouſand men againſt the ſovereign. He 

paſſed the great wall, and encamped at the gates 


of Conſtantinople. i 200 OP 2 jab 

Proclus, a natural philoſopher of Athens, not Proctus 
the platoniſt, whoſe works are ſtill extant, came — i 
to ſerve in the army of Anaſtaſius. He is faid to 

have burnt the enemy's fleet either with mirrors 

or an inflammable powder made of ſulphur; but 

it is certain that the fleet was burnt; that Vitalia- 

nus made new preparations; that Anaſtaſius pro- 

miſed to reform whatever he had done againſt the 
catholic religion, and broke his promiſe, after 

having procured a peace upon that condition. 
Three years after this emperor died, hen al- 
moſt ninety years old. Some ſay that he was Death of the 
killed by lightning; others that he became mad emperor. 
from divine vengeance; his name was eraſed 

from the dyprics ; and Nicholas I. in one of his 


The dyptics were a kind of public regiſters. There 
were both profane and ſacred; the names of conſuls and ma- 
-giſtrates were inſcribed in the fuſt; in the others, thoſe of 
people of conſequence, for whom prayers were to be offered 
up at the religious ceremonies; =o 
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letters compares him to the Neros and Diocle- 
ſians, neee ſan- 
| SAFES). nr nt | 
| Evils con It is worthy our greateſt. attention to. bee 
nrg. that. the ignorance of princes in religious matters 
made them guilty: of moſt enormous and fatal 
errors, but the leſs ſurpriſing as the biſniops were 
n If it had not 
been fat theſe diviſions, which diſtracted mens 
minds with uncertainty, and kindled a zeal for 
controverſy, they would not have been diverted 
from the ſtudy and exerciſe of morality, from 
hence they muſt have gathered the divine fruits 
of Qhriſtianity in peace. Hou ſublime and 
comforting the idea it gives of the divinity! 
4 What Honfidenee in his juſtice: and infinite 
2 mercy ! What encouragement: for the exerciſe 
of every virtue] Religion alone inſpires us 
with a contempt of earthly — 
tion of vice, and indulgence for the: frailties of 
aur neigchbours ; invineible patience in misfor- 
tunes, and compaſſion for the unhappy, in one 
Word, it inſpires us with charity and | heroic 
courage. It tends ta render everything perfect, 
and ſanctify every action in common and ſocial 
fe. Wherefore then ſuch errors and exceſſes 
g Os religious pretences? It is becauſe hereſy, 
maoting up under a thonſand different forttis 
inceſſantly ſtartles the faith by ſubtilties and 
ſophiſtry, by which almoſt the whole energy of 
mens minds is abſorbed᷑ in the conteſt, Diſputes 
Sh, ana hatred zi from hatred ſprings every ex- 
and virtue, exhauſted with words and ca- 
"bats, loſes img Whole power. The example of 
the * biſhops was not followed by. the _ 
233115 { ; titu 5 


OF THE ROMANS. 
titude; princes and people were ſeized with a 
frenzy almoſt: general, the church was torn in 
pieces, and the ſtate filled with inteſtine quar- 
rels. This is one of the chief cauſes of thoſe ca- 
lamities which are continually preſented to our 
view by hiſtory. EY 


SEES No OE xe © CREE 
Eu A the reign of Theodvric the Great. 


TUSTIN, a foldier of fortune, a native of 318. 
Thrace, and born in the loweſt rank of life, BM. 
who could neither read not write, but being a bil. wg, 
zealous catholic, and ſufficiently artful to ſup- empire. 
plant all his rivals, was elected to ſucceed Anaſ- 
taſius. The money which he was employed to 
diſtribute in the name of another, he beſtowed 
as his own gift. Some factious people having 
raiſed a perſon of obſcure birth to the purple, he 
cauſed him to be conſecrated a biſhop. The three 
nephews of Anaſtaſius were totally neglected. N 
This reign was waſted in religious diſputes; The people 
Juſtin from the firſt (declaring in favour of the or- Hine. 
thodox who ruled in Conſtantinople. The peo- 
ple with violent outcries:demanded that the me- 
mories of the Manicheans ſniould be made infa - 
mous, and even their bodies dug up; (Anafta- - 
ſius himſelf was accuſed of being a Manichean ; 
that a feſtival ſhould be inſtituted in honour f 
the council of Chalcedon (which is ſtill ſolemniz- 
Vol. II. K k ed 
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ed in the Greek church) that the biſhops who were 
in baniſhment ſhould be recalled ; that the names 
of ſome others ſhould be inſcribed in the dyptics, 
&c. The patriach was not permitted to begin 
the religious ceremonies till the people were obey- 
ed, and ſuch was the influence of. the populace on 
the moſt ſerious matters, that all they had ordain- 
ed was confirmed by forty biſhops. 
Juſtin a 2ea- Juſtin commanded that the moſt perfect ſub- 
ous e. miſſion ſhould be paid to the council of Chalce- 
don: by a law which he paſſed, heretics were ex- 
dcluded from holding offices, and even from ſerv- 
ing in the army; he. reconciled the Greek and 
Roman churches, which had been ſeparated thir- 
ty-four years, that is from the time that Acacius 
had been condemned by pope Felix. Pope Hor- 
miſdas cauſed the names of the patriarchs Eu- 
phemius and, Macedonius, who were zealous ca- 
.. tholics, to be blotted out of the dyprics, becauſe 
they were accuſed of being unwilling to blacken 
the character of their predeceſſor Acacius. 
Law 2gainſt' By a new edict the Manicheans were condemn- 
les, de. ed to be baniſhed, and it declared that if any of 
They were them were afterwards diſcovered their heads 
cen fam ſhould be cut off. He likewiſe confirmed the 
ſerving in abovementioned law againſt heretics in general, 
te a7 in Which Pagans, Jews and Samaritans were in- 
+ © cluded; without once recollecting that their aſ- 
ſiſtance might become neceſſary. About that 
time a Saracen Who was a Chriſtian, ſaid to a 
prince of his country who perſecuted the Chriſ- 
Extraordi- tians, Cunſider tbat or were Chriftians before uur 
baden were your ſubjecis. I do not know a power ſuſi- 
Saracen. cient iy ſtrong. to compel me to believe what 1 do not 
believe, nor to diſguiſe what I do believe, and if 
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we muſt come to blows, my ſword is as long as ano- 
ther. This bold reply ſhews to what ſovereigns 
expoſe themſelves by committing acts of violence, 
which Conſtantine prudently avoided, 

Though e, made an exception in his edict 344. 
in favour of the Goths, whom he certainly dread- — 
ed, Theodoric was provoked at the Arians be- L 
ing refuſed the ſame indulgence which he grant. 
ed to the Catholics. He wrote letters to the 
emperor in which he repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, that princes have no authority over the 
minds of men, that their privileges do not ex- 
tend beyond the government in civil matters, 
that they have no right to puniſh any but the 
diſturbers of the public peace, Juſtin replied, 
that without reſtraining conſciences he might 
employ whom he thought proper for his ſervice, 
that an uniform mode of worſhip was neceſſary 
for preſerving good order; and therefore he had 
a right to exclude from the churches all who 
were of a different perſuaſion from himſelf. 

Theodoric ſent fof pope John to Ravenna, He fends 
and from thence ordered him to proceed to Con- eg John 
ſtantinople and declare to Juſtin, that if the jutio. 
Arians were not reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
churches and the entire freedom of their religion, 
reprifals ſhould be made upon the catholics in 
Italy. Though the commiſhon was diſagreeable The pope 
to the pope, c ſeemed to obey ; but on his ar- cn 
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" 8 bis commiſe 
rival at Conſtantinople where he was received fioo un- 


with every mark of reſpect. (He was the firſt Ro- —— x 
man pontiff they had ſeen.) He employed his time nithed for 
in attending to the prerogatives of his ſee, and * 

fo far from reſtoring their churches to the Arians, 
conſecrated them for the catholics, At his 


K k 2 return 
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return he was impriſoned by Theodoric, and dy- 
ing in confinement was honoured as a martyr. 
According to Fleury's account, he diſcharged. 
the commiſſion faithfully , © for by repreſenting 
* the danger to which Italy was expoſed, he 
«© procured what he aſked from Juſtin , that is 
* to ſay, the Arians were to have their liberty.“ 
Hiſt Ecclefiaſt. l. 22. This account does not ſeem 
exaQ. . V. Þ Abrege chronol. de ]! Hift. d Italie. 
Theodoric, who was ſixty-eight years of age, 
was offended with the murmurs of the catholics 
during the negotiation at Conſtantinople ; and 
ſuſpecting that plots were forming againſt him, 
became jealous and a dupe to calumny. Albi- 
nus the patrician was accuſed of holding a trea- 
ſonable correſpondence with the emperor. Boe- 
tius, a philoſopher equally illuſtrious for his rank 
-and the tenor of his life, having no doubt of 
the patrician's innocence, openly faid ; F Albr- 
ms be guilty, I am ſo, and the whole ſenate. The 
enemies of the philoſopher took care to conſtrue 
the expreſſion into treaſon: they ſuborned three 
witneſſes who gave evidence againſt him, and 
while he was in priſon he compoſed a pious work 
in which Theodoric was ſometimes abuſed : it is 
entitled De. conſolatione philoſoph. The conduct 
of pope John increaſed the king's ſuſpicions. 
Boetius and his father-in-law Symmachus were 
put to death, - © oy of 

It is not to be doubted that Theodoric thought 
them guilty; but his heart was wrung with re- 
- morſe, and ſinking into a deep melancholy, he 
died at ſeventy- four years of age, and was ſuc- 


His daugh- ceeded-by his grandſon Athalaric, the ſon of his 


le daughter Amalaſonté. He was an infant, but 


his 
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his mother, a learned, virtuous, and enlightened 
princeſs, capable of buſineſs, - and equally de- 
ſerving love and reſpect, ſhewed herſelf not in- 
ferior to the taſk of governing, and, while ſhe 
held the reins, the people were not ſenſible of 
the loſs of Theodoric. She was particularly at- 
tentive to the education of her ſon, I is the love 
of learning and of thoſe who cultivate and teach it, 
{aid he, which diſtinguiſbes the civilized from the 
barbarous nations. | 

That we might avoid mixing things totally 
unnconnected, we delayed to mention a few im- 
portant events which occurred during the reign 
of Juſtin, -Zathius king of the Lazi in ancient 
Colchis, came to get himſelf crowned at Con- 
ſtantinople, though Cabades the king of Perſia 
claimed the right of ſovereignty over him, and 
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Cabades 
wants Juſtin 
opt his 


was upon the point of commencing a war upon fon Choſ- 


that ſubject, but changing his intention, he ſo- 


licited the emperor to adopt his third ſon Choſroes, 


whom he intended for his ſucceſſor. This extra- 


ordinary propoſal gave Juſt cauſe of diſquiet, as 
the people were afraid that a Perſian might one 
day ſucceed to the empire; he was therefore told, 


that cuſtom did not admit of foreigners being. The refuſal 


adopted except by arms, which was a ceremony 


of the em- 
peror occa- 


that did not confer a right of ſucceſſion. Choſ- Bone a war. 


roes was on his way to Conſtantinople when the 
Perſians, provoked with this unexpected anſwer, 
immediately commenced hoſtilities by ſeizing 
Iberia to the eaſt of Lazica, which had been 
placed by its king under the protection of Juſ- 


tin, who died during theſe tranſactions in the Drath of 


year 327. 


He 


Juſtia, 
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He had a little before declared Juſtinian his 
nephew Auguſtus, who after having ſworn fra- 


Auguſtus. ternal affection to Vitalian, aſſaſſinated him in 


the beginning of this reign. The emperor, by 
his partiality for the blue faction, inſpired him 
with audacity to inſult the laws, to commit the 
moſt enormous crimes in open day, and even to 
ſport with aſſaſſinations. From theſe early ac- 
tions of Juſtinian nothing was leſs to be expected 
than that he ſhould prove a wiſe legiſlator ; how- 
ever, he has been greatly celebrated for his laws, 
and if we may-uſe the expreſſion, he would have 
been deified by the encomiums of enthuſiaſtic 
civilians if there had not been frequent inſtances 
of weakneſs, imprudence, injuftice and tyranny, 
viſible both in his laws and government. In the 
ſequel the Roman grandeur will feem to riſe from 
its ruins; we ſhall ſee two generals revive it b 

their victories, but theſe are only like the la 

ſtruggles of a dying man, who ſoon ſinks again 
without life, exhauſted by his efforts as by a long 
decay. 


| 
US r NI AN 
CHAP. I. 
Till Africa was reconquered from the Vandals. 


USTINIAN was pfobably of as low birth 
as his uncle, but had the ſuperior advan- 


ties of Juſ- tage of education, On his acceſſion to the em- 


pire he was forty years of age, was well ſkilled 
in 
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in juriſprudence, fond of ſtudy and application, 
and deſirous of reforming abuſes; but a ſlave to 
prejudice, prone to deſpotiſm, weak and unſtea- 


dy, vain, - unacquainted with true glory, more 


eager to dictate to the opinions than to effect the 
happineſs of his ſubjects: he was one of thoſe 
princes whoſe characters are: a ſtrange mixture 
of good and evil, and who without being really 


great, appear ſo from the great actions per formed 


by their miniſters and generals. The littleneſs of 
Juſtinian's mind and the faults of his government 
will ſometimes appear notwithſtanding the ſplen- 
did ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. | 
Would a prince of ſuperior abilities marry an 
actreſs, ſtained with vices, and of a character 
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His diſ- 
graceful 
marriage 


equally imperious and infamous? Vet this Juſ- . 


tinian did for Theodora, the moſt reſpectable ſpouſe 
whom God had given bim, as he ſtiles her in one 
of his laws. Juſtin had left in the treaſury 
120, ooo pounds weight of gold, which was ſoon 
diſſipated by the profuſion of his ſucceſſor. 

He piqued: himſelf on his ſkill in theology, 
which was an additional misfortune to the ſtate. 
Nor does the zeal he ſhewed in the beginning of 
his reign for the extirpation of hereſy merit com- 
mendation, as in his latter days he degenerated 


from the true faith and perſecuted the orthodox. 


In him a jealous predilection for his own opinion 
prevailed over the love of truth. To the laws 
of his predeceſſors he added one which made it 
capital not to conform to the eſtabliſhed doctrines. 
Pagans, Jews and Heretics fled from his domi- 
nions with curſes; others, tranſported with more 
violent rage, laid violent hands on themſelves ; 
| ſome Montaniſts in Phrygia ſet fire to their 

churches 


Diſſipation 
of the reve- 


Violent 
zeal of Juſ- 
tinian. 


Evils pro- 
duced by it. 


eur 2 
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churches and conſumed themſelves in the flames; 
the Samaritans revolted to the number of fifty 
thouſand, pillaging and maſſacring wherever they 
went, till they were maſſacred themſelves. The 
fruits of theſe perſecutions were the depopulation 
of the provinces, deteſtation of the emperor's 
perſon, and hatred againſt Chriſtianity. 


22 po By confiſcating to his own uſe the 


—_—_ OT HP 
* | * 


rey 
Ms avidty. Of thoſe who refuſed to cauſe themſelves and 

families to be baptized, Juſtinian 
believe that he had his own intere 


ve room to 
as much at 
heart as the propagation of the Chriſtian faith. 
r The Goths alone (for Theodoric was not yet 
ek. forgotten) were exempted from the rigour of 
. thoſe laws. The emperor even rebuilt a church 
for the Arians; but the firſt time that they aſ- 
ſembled in it they were attacked and the greateſt . 
part of them murdered by a troop of fanatics, 


who were but too much encouraged by the em- 
peror's conduct. | | | 
Severe laws 


At the fame time his ſeverity was exerciſed 

Saunen agaifſt tranſgreſſions of the rules of morality, 
of manners, but in a manner leſs proper to work a reforma- 
tion than to raiſe ſcandal. Two biſhops, ſeveral 

prieſts and ſenators being convicted of monſtrous 
debaucheries, were mutilated in the public ſquare. 
This example proving ineffectual, the emperor 
long after, in 554, by a law publiſhed in Lent, 
threatened with the moſt rigorous puniſhment 
all who were guilty unleſs they did penance at 
Eaſter : but how could he reckon upon ſuch pe- 
nance ? He puniſhed blaſphemy as ſeverely as 
the crime againſt nature, and prohibited games 
of chance as a temptation to blaſphemy. He 
baniſhed thoſe who made a trade of proſtitution, 


and 
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and declared it capital in future. A prudent le. 


giſlator would firſt have conſidered whether all 
theſe laws were practicable; if they were capa- 
ble of reforming the manners of a corrupted na- 
tion ; if the remedies applied were ſuited to the 
diſorders; and would have dreaded doing miſ- 
chief while he was endeavouring to do good. In 


fact the diſorders grew ſtill more flagrant and nu- 
merous. 


ror no ſmall uneaſineſs, though the Romans 
ad gained ſome advantages over the enemy, he 
ſent ambaſſadors to Cabades with preſents and 
propoſals for an accommodation; but received 
in return a haughty letter in which that monarch 
ſtyled himſelf Kings of Kings, Son of the Sun, So- 
vereign of the Eaft, while he gave Juſtinian only 
thoſe of Son of the Moon, and Sovereign of the Weſt. 
In 513, Beliſarius, already diſtinguiſhed by his 
abilities and courage, defeated the Perſians near 
Dara, But the following year he loſt the battle 
of Callinicum on Eaſter-eve. As the troops had 
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Mean time the war with Perſia giving the ann War with 


Beliſarius 
beaten at 
Callinicum, 


been weakened by the faſt, and he had it in his by the fault 


power to repulſe the enemy without running any 
riſk, he was deſirous of avoiding an engagement; 
but was obliged to give way tothe raſh ardor of his 
foldiers, who exclaimed againſt his prudent cau- 
tion as want of courage, and were ready to break 
out into open mutiny. Thus the Perſians had 
the glory of vanquiſhing an army much ſuperior 
to their own, and commanded by the beſt gene- 


of his ſol- 
diers. 


ral of the empire. Beliſarius was recalled, and He is re- 


deſtined more than once to feel by 8 


being too virtuous to play the mean flatterer, was 
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that great ſervices and triumphs are the ready 
way to diſgrace in 3 court governed by intrigue. 
$31. - The Roman arms being ſucceſsful in Armenia 
rede, and other parts, Cabades died through grief for 
Cabades, his loſſes, But his ſucceſſor Choſroes was very 
capable of repairing them. This prince who is 
maliciouſly decried by the Greeks, but extolled 
by the Orientals above Cyrus himſelf, ſoon gave 
proofs of his heroic ſentiments; and Juſtinian 
having renewed the negotiations, he declared that 
he would not lay down his arms except upon con- 
Terms he dition of receiving eleven thouſand pounds weight 
Ifta. of gold, with certain fortreſſes, and that the com- 
mander of the troops in Meſopotamia, inſtead of 
reſiding in that province, ſhould remain at Con- 
ſtantinople. The emperor, after agreeing to eve- 
ry thing, retracted and ſent a counter- order, but 
was in the end obliged in 533 to conclude a treaty 

on the moſt humiliating terms. 
$32 Through his whole reign he was fo imprudent 
Rebelon as to foment the factions of the circus by ws 
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of the green 


faction, with the blue in oppoſition to the green, whic 
was favoured by the empreſs Theodora. Theſe 
two had abſorbed all the other factions, and di- 
vided the whole city of Conſtantinople; and their 
quarrels, which were conſtantly attended with 
bloodſhed, at laſt produced one of the moſt 
dreadful ſeditions that had ever been known, 
One day, during the Circenſian games, the green 
faction, irritated againſt the emperor, offered him 
the groſſeſt inſults; and the rage of the populace 
was inflamed by the execution of their ringlead- 
ers. The mutineers demanded four odious mi- 
niſters to be given up to them, and among thg 
reſt Tribonian, who made a ſale of juſtice, and 
was 
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tinian removed thoſe miniſters, and finding that 
this mean-ſpirited compliance did not diſarm the 
unbridled multitude, was preparing to eſcape 
their rage by flight, but was prevented by the 
more courageous Theodora. Ut is not neceſſary 
you ſhould live, ſaid ſhe, but it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary not to ſurvive your honour, A ſovereign lin- 
gering out a ſhameful exiſtence in exile is more worth- 
leſs than a dead carcaſe, The moſt glorious ſepul- 
chre is a throne, This woman who is ſo much 


decried, at leaſt in ſome degree poſſeſſed an ele- 
vation of ſoul, 


oy 


was afterwards the inſtrument of legiſlation. Juſ- Th* empe- 


ror yields, 


and is ſtruck 


with a pa- 
nic, 


A report being ſpread that the emperor and his His fogular 
wife were fled, the populace haſtened to the houſe ton. 


of Hypatius, Anaſtaſius's nephew, and forcing 
him along with them, proclaimed him Auguſtus, 
when Jallivien ſuddenly appeared with the book 
of the goſpels in his hand, acknowledged him- 
ſelf guilty, declared that this calamity had been 
cauſed by his own fins, and that he pardoned the 
-offence, at the ſame time offering indemnity to 
all, without exception, if they would return to 
their duty. But their hatred was now heighten- 
ed by contempt, and he was obliged to ſhelter 
himſelf from violence by a ſpeedy retreat into his 
palace. 


All hope was loſt had not Beliſarius, followed Belicrius 


by the principal officers with their ſoldiers, briſk- 


quells the 
mutineers, 


ly charged the mutineers. The maſſacre was 
Jreadfu, thirty thouſand men loſt their lives, PAO 
and the horrors of the day were completed by a a 
conflagration, Hypatius and his brother Pom- 
pey were ſtrangled in priſon, and the emperor 
cauſed the news of his victory to be publiſhed in 
every 
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every quarter of the empire. What a deplora 
ble ſubject of vanity ! | | 


c H A P. IL 
Conqueſt of Africa by Beliſarius. 


The Van- | HOUGH Juſtinian made the follies of the 
— 3 1 circus a matter of ſerious attention, and 


Africa, Eſcaped falling their victim only by the maſſacre 


of his ſubjects, yet, becauſe chance had placed 
ſome great men about him, very important en- 
terpriſes were begun and executed in his reign. 
The conqueſt of Africa was the work of Belita- 
rius, From the time of Genſerie the Vandals had 
totally degenerated, They were no more thoſe 
intrepid heroes, indefatigable, ſober, and chaſte, 
who iſſuing from the north cruſhed all oppoſiti- 
on; but a nation enervated in a rich and burn- 


ing chmate, where luxury and riches ſpread eve- 
ry allurement of debauchery, 


' Errorscom- Two faults committed by Genſeric had ex- 


1 poſed them to a revolution the moment that 


followed by their manners degenerated, He had diſmantled 
all the ſtrong places except Carthage, that, in 
| caſe of a war, the Romans might not find means 
to ſecure a footing in the country, He had 
made it a law that the crown ſhould always de- 
volve to the eldeſt of his family, without regard 
to the primogeniture of the branches; which was 
opening a way for confuſion and the moſt ** 
| | * ri 
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rid crimes : accordingly his vaſt dominions, which 
comprehended Corſica and Sardinia, with all the 
countries from the ſtreights of Gades to Cyrenai- 
ca, were after his death a theatre of diviſions and 
_ diſcord, | 
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Huneric, who ſucceeded him, maſſacred his Gelimer 
own brothers and nephews in order to ſecure the the uſurper. 


crown to his fon, Hilderic, who mounted the 
throne after him, but was depoſed by Gelimer, 
eat grandſon of the conqueror. Juſtinian, who 
ad been in alliance with Hilderic, wrote in his 
favour to Gelimer, but his advices and threats 
were treated with contempt. Upon this the 
emperor haſtened the concluſion of the treaty 
with Perſia, and reſolved to carry the war into 
Africa, the conduct of which was committed to 
Beliſarius. | 
This illuſtrious general embarked in the 
month of June, at the head of an army which 
conſiſted only of ten thouſand foot, and fix thou- 
ſand horſe; and landed in Africa in the third 
month after his departure. The exact diſcipline 
which he maintained in his army made him be 
looked upon rather as a deliverer than enemy; 
he therefore advanced near Carthage, without 
meeting almoſt any reſiſtance : at laſt he en- 
countered Gelimer, whom he totally routed, and 
next day marched up to the gates of the city, 
the ſtreets of which were illuminated for his re- 
ception ; but being apprehenſive that the licen- 
tiouſneſs of his troops would be favoured by the 
darkneſs, he encamped without the walls, and 
the day following made his entry as if into a 
city of the empire, without tumult, violence, or 


even an interruption of commerce, Carthage 


had 


$33s 


Conquelt of 


Africa by 
Beliſarius. 
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Gelimer 
ſends am- 
baſſadors 
into Spain. 


All his ef- 
forts unſuc- 
ce ſaful. 
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had been under the dominion of the Vandals 
fourſcore and fifteen years. | 
Gelimer had ſent into Spain to requeſt aſſiſt- 
ance from Theudis, king of the Viſigoths; and 
his ambaſſadors, who knew nothing of what had 
paſſed, confidently affirmed that he was on the 
point of cruſhing the Romans, who were only a 
handful of banditti: but Theudis, who was bet. 
ter informed, bid them return to Carthage and 
examine into the ſtate of affairs. Being diſmiſſ- 
ed with this anſwer, they arrived in the harbour 
of that city, where they had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of meeting with enemies, and were conduCt- 
ed to Beliſarius, who ſuffered them to depart on 
their revealing the ſecret of their commiſhon, 
Mean time the Vandal monarch collected a 
new army, while his emiſſaries attempted to cor- 


rupt the Huns in the Roman ſervice, who diſ- 


contented with the ſtriftneſs of the diſcipline, 
and apprehenſive of being detained in Africa, 
promiſed to revolt upon the firſt opportunity : 


but the general having diſcovered the plot, re- 


gained the affection of thoſe barbarians by load- 
ing them with careſſes, and diſtributing among 
them a quantity of wine, when they acknow- 
ledged their treachery, and promiſed to make 
amends for it by their future behaviour. At 
Tricamara he defeated an army of ten times his 
own number, for it conſiſted of a hundred thou- 
ſand men; and Gelimer fled to an inacceſſible 
mountain in the remoteſt part of Numidia, 
where reduced to a ſavage life (for the country 

oduced only barley and rye, which the Moors 


ad neither ſkill to grind nor bake) after ſuffer- 


ing 
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ing the ſevereſt hardſhips for three months, he 


found himſelf obliged to ſurrender. Belifarius 2 


render. 


received him at Carthage, where he cauſed him to 

be detained till Juſtinian's pleaſure was known. 
Had the emperor's conduct been guided by 

prudence, .he would have perceived that it was 
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534. 


Belilarius 
imprudeatly 


_— neceſſary the great man, who in three ſuipeted. 


months had annihilated the power of the Van- 
dals, ſhould be continued in his command in or- 
der to ſecure his conqueſt. But at Conſtantino- 
ple envy had wakeful eyes. Even ſome of the 
hero's officers ſuffered themſelves to be made 


tools of the malice of the courtiers, and he was 


accuſed of a deſign to revolt. Being informed 
of this charge, and Juſtinian having left it to 
his choice, either to ſtay in Africa or return, he 
immediately ſet out in order to refute the ca- 
lamny, yr. f 


A triumph was decreed him, an honour which 4. 
till then had never been granted in the Eaſt, bim. 


and Gelimer followed his chariot - at the head of 


reed 


the priſoners : that unhappy prince often repeat- 


ing thoſe words ſo well adapted to his misfor- 
tunes, Vanity of. vanities, all is vanity. After 
the triumph, Juſtinian aſſigned him ſome lands 
in Galatia, where he paſſed the remainder of his 
days; 1 550 1 212 | 
The moment that Beliſarius embarked the 


Moors raiſed an inſurrection, and tranquillity 
was not teſtored by his ſucceſſors till after a war 
of fourteen years, Africa, 'the number of whoſe 
inhabitants was.prodigioufly diminiſhed, remain- 
ed ſubject to the empire till the invaſion of the 
Saracens, that is about a hundred years, and 
| even. 


Mal-admi- 
niſtratioa of 


Africa, 


riumph 
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Choſroes 
braves the 


emperor, 


Pomp and 


profuſion of 
Theodora. 


| Miſtaken 


piety. 


was her huſband's piet 
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even the name of the Vandals was for ever obli- 
terated in that country. It was divided by Juſti- 
nian into ſeven provinces, Tingitana, Maurita- 
nia, Numidia, the province of Carth Byza- 
cene, Tripolitana, and Sardinia, that iſland hav- 
ing made part of the Vandal territories. He treat- 
ed the Arians in his new dominions as he ev 
where treated the heretics : and though at firſt 
he affected a mild government, the people were 
ſoon ruined by the collectors of the revenue. 
Choſroes ſent him an embaſly of congratulati- 
on, or rather to brave him by demanding a ſhare 
of the booty; For,” ſaid he, had it not been 
„for the peace with the Perſians, the Romans 
„ would not have been able to conquer the Van- 
“ dals;” and magnificent preſents were ſent him 
in order to prevent a rupture. 
The riches of which Genferic had plundered 
Rome would haye been of great uſe to the em- 
peror, had he employed them for the public 
benefit. But the expences of Theodora alone 
ſwallowed 'up immenſe treaſures. In her jour- 
ney to the baths of Bithynia ſhe was attended 
by a train of four thouſand men. She was laviſh 
in her donations to churches and monaſteries, - 
while ſhe inſulted religion by her crimes : nor 
much more rational, 
Let us here in general obſerve an important 
truth, the proofs of which occur every moment. 
That true piety. which enlightens and elevates 
the foul neceſſarily produces effects equally be- 
neficial and noble: but on the contrary, ſuper- 
ſition, when ſubſtituted in its place, debaſes, 
tortures, or depraves human nature: its yoke 
9 * 
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is heavy, and ſometimes drags blind but inno- 
cent victims to the grave: the perverſe it har- 
dens by teaching them that the want of virtue 
may be compenſated by outward obſervances; f 
or at leaſt it places the greateſt merit in what 
is of no eſtimation when put in the balance with 
the duties of life. | 


CHAP. III. 


| Firſt expedition of Beliſarius into Ttaly. 


1 is a kind of prodigy to ſee important enter- cabal. 

1 priſes executed under a weak government, formed 

| but ſo favourable were the conjunctures, that Amalacate 

the conqueſt of Africa was quickly followed by in lay. 

that of Italy. Amalaſonte, mother of Athalaric, 

who, under the title of queen (which ſhe aſſumed 

during her regency) governed his dominions 

with admirable prudence, had the mortification 

of ſeeing that young prince hurried into vice by 

the arts of his courtiers; and they even formed 

a deſign to deprive her of the royalty, of which 

ſhe made too good an uſe not to draw upon her "Ol 

their hatred : but ſhe broke their deſign and put 

to death the chiefs of the cabal, after having 

received Juſtinian's word that, in caſe of neceſſity, 

ſhe ſhould find an aſylum at Conſtantinople. 

This princeſs had a more dangerous enemy sbe is put 

in Theodatus, nephew of her father Theodoric, Sand! 

and governor of Tuſcany, whoſe extortions ſhe whom the 
had reſtrained and puniſhed. Tranſported with ane 


Vor. IL | L1 rage throne, 
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rage at this imagined injury, he privately engag- 
ed to put Tuſcany into the hands of the emperor, 
on condition of receiving a ſum of money and 
the dignity of ſenator in Conſtantinople. In the 
mean time Athalaric died exhauſted by his de- 
baucheries, and Amalafonte flattering herſelf that 
Theodatus, the only ſurvivor of rhe royal family, 
might be attached to her by motives of gratitude, 
procured him the crown, though ſhe ſtill kept 
the authority in her own hands. He readily took 
an oath to comply in every thing with her plea- 
ſure, but ſoon after ſhut her up in a fortreſs, 
That prince where ſhe was ſtrangled, Caſſiodorus, who con- 
pravied 7... tinued in office under this prince,” ſpeaks of him 
wiuoith admiration. Perhaps that old miniſter, be- 
ing naturally of a declamatory turn, was charmed 
with his affectation of Platoniſm and a few aQs 


Ente Nite 2 uſtinian eagerly embraced the pretence fur- 


ſelf maſter of Salone; upon which -the timid 
Theodatus offered to abdicate the kingdom on 
condition of receiving lands to the value of twelve 
hundred pounds weight of gold yearly rent, and 
even ſent pope Agapetus II. to Conftantinople 
in order to ſolicit a peace. But Mondonus hav- 

ing been overpowered by numbers and flain, he 

- retracted bis engagement, and haſtened his ruin. 


7 E Beliſarius 
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Beliſarius took Naples by ſtorm, after a bloody ue 


Lewe 
ſiege of twenty days; and the Goths, filled with eled Viti- 
indignation ' againſt their king for not marching deen 
to its relief, proclaimed Vitiges, an officer of tried Theodatus. 
valour. Theodatus endeavoured: to efcape by 
flight, but was overtaken and murdered ; and 
Vitiges having received the oath of allegiance 
from pope Silverius, the ſenate and the people 
of Rome, ſet out for Ravenna to aſſemble an army. 

In a ſhort time Beliſarius preſented himſelf at the Beier 
gates of Rome, and the inhabitants, by advice Rowe. 
of the pope, who exhorted them not to expoſe 
themſelves imprudently to danger, ſurrendered 
without ſtanding an attack. Thus was Rome 
reſtored to the empire threeſcore years after it 

had been loft. 

With five thouſand men Beliſarius undertook 637. 
to defend that immenſe city againſt an army of era. 
more than a hundred thouſand Oftrogoths. He ble ſiege. 
truſted. to the valour and diſcipline of his troops: 
he had gained all his victories with ſmall armies, 
and beſides the enemy being acquainted only with 
field ſervice, in their ſieges probably employed 
Itahan engineers, who certainly were far from 
being zealous in their cauſe. This ſiege, which 
is one of the moſt remarkable in hiſtory, laſted a 
year and nine days. Procopius has given an in- 
tereſting account of it with fome particulars which 
have a tincture of the marvellous. Vitiges hav- 
ing fecured Porto at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which was unprovided with a garriſon, the beſieg- 
ed were extremely preſſed for want of proviſions, 
but an infectious diſtemper having broken out in 
the camp of the beſiegers, and Beliſarius having 
received ſome reinforcements, a truce was agreed 


| 2 upon 
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upon for three months, which however was kept 

by neither party; and at laſt Vitiges, dreading 

that he ſhould loſe Ravenna by treachery, raiſed 
| the ſiege. 
Singular in- We ſhall here mention a circumſtance expreſ- 
belles. ſive of the manners and opinions of the age. 
Beliſarius deſigning to repair a breach in the walls 
oppoſite to St. Peter's church, was prevented by 
the Romans, who aſſured him that St. Peter had 
promiſed to defend it. The Oftrogoths, who 
notwithſtanding their Arianiſm had fervent ſen- 
timents of piety, made no attack upon that 
quarter, and the miracle appeared ſo unqueſtion- 
able, that it was long made a point of religion 
not to rebuild the wall | | 
Deſpotimm While the generals were employed in making 


of Juſtinian 


a theologi- vaſts conqueſts, the emperor's vanity rather than 


cal matters. his zeal was employed in religious matters. He 
wrote ſeveral books of theology; he decided as 
dogmatically as a doctor of the church, and his 
abſolute power gave weight to his determinations, 
Be of my opinion, ſaid he one day to pope Aga- 
petus, or I will baniſb you to the extremities of the 
empire, The greateſt part of the biſhops con- 
formed the more readily to his ſentiments as he 
increaſed their authority over the people. 
He grants - It was he who firſt eſtabliſhed a biſhop's court, 
the biſhops as is obſerved by Mr. Le Beau, but he gave it 
doe no compulſory power. By his regulation, in all 
civil cauſes, clerks and monks were in the firſt 
inſtance to be ſummoned before the biſhop in 
criminal, either before the biſhop or a ſecular 
judge; the ſentence of a ſecular judge againſt a 
clerk could not be executed without leave of 
the biſhop; in caſe of refuſal, the matter was 


to 
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to be laid before the prince. Biſhops and nuns 
were 1n no caſe amenable before ſecular courts. 


Had he not exhauſted the treaſury in build- Siateiy 
ing the ſtately church of St, Sophia, that edifice K. Bork 


would have been a more glorious monument to 
his memory. When it was conſecrated, joining 
his own praiſes to thoſe of the Deity, he exclaim- 
ed, Solomon, I have outdone thee, The cupola 
wag new covered with long ſlabs of marble with- 
out wood work, in order to prevent fires. (This 
church had been burned during the ſedition in 
532.) The ſanctuary was plated with filver, the 
weight of which is ſaid to have amounted to forty 
thouſand pounds. The altar, which ſhone with 
jewels, was ſupported by four pillars of maſſy 
gold. Such immenſe treaſures were deſtined one 
day to become a prey to the Turks, and that 
ſtately cathedral to be converted into a moſque. 
Juſtinian had fixed the number of clerks in the 
cathedralof St. Sophia to four hundred and eighty 
five, beſides forty deaconeſſes, but they were af · 
terwards increaſed to eight hundred, What 
enormous ſums muſt their maintenance hay 
l Tis! 

As it is inconſiſtent with our plan to enter into «gz 
the particulars of a war, we ſhall rapidly follow 


beſieges Ra · 


Beliſarius to the concluſion of his expedition into ven. 


Italy, where he at laſt laid ſiege to Ravenna, into 
which Vitiges had thrown himſelf with the re- 
mains of his forces. The Franks offered that 
prince an army of five hundred thouſand men 
on condition of his 5 to them part of his 
dominions, but as he had found them treacherous 

on another occaſion, he choſe rather to treat 
with the Romans, The emperor conſented that 
x Vitiges 


He refuſes 
royalty. 


He ſecures 
the perſon 
of Vitiges. 
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Vitiges ſhould keep the whole territory. beyond 

. but Beliſarius being already maſter of 

that country, and on the point of reducing all 

Italy to his obedience, refuſed to ſign the treaty. 
In the mean time a fire broke out in the ma- 


nes of Ravenna, and the Goths, apprehen- 
ee of periſning by a famine, privately made an 
offer of the crown to Beliſarius; ſuch was the 
admiration with which he had inſpired them. 
But he replied, I am a ſubject of the emperor, 
and cannot accept ſuch an offer without his 
conſent. Vitiges being informed of this ſtep 
taken by the Goths, offered to abdicate in his 
favour; and that great general ſeized the op- 
portunity of putting an end to the war. With- 
out explaining himſelf any further, he promiſed 
the enemy entire ſecurity for their lives and 
properties; and it being concluded that he would 
certainly accept the crown, he was received into 
the city. At laſt his ſecret views were diſco- 
vered. He kept his word, and treated the Goths 
with the ſame kindneſs as the Romans, but, by 
an unjuſtifiable policy, ſecured the perſon of the 
king, and ſent him to Conſtantinople, to which 
he himſelf was recalled by the emperor from 


' motives of jealouſy, exited by the malignity of 


the courtiers, though under pretence of giving 


him the command of the army againſt Choſroes, 
who was preparing to commence hoſtilities. Viti- 
es was made a patrician. 3 | 
Nothing could have been more eaſy for Beli- 
ſarius than to make himſelf king of Italy. Ildi- 
bald, whom the Oſtrogoths inveſted with that 
dignity (for they preſerved Pavia' and Verona) 
again folicited him to accept it, but he refuſed 
it 
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it anew, being incapable of betraying, even for 
a kingdom, a prince ever open to ſuſpicion, and 
whoſe ingratitude he had reaſon to dread. In 
him every thing was heroic; his magnanimity, 
his virtues, even exceeded his military talents 
A nation would have been happy in having him 
for a maſter, ſince even thoſe enemies 1 ſo 
frequently been vanquiſhed by his arms were 
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deſirous of living under his government. The Hu beet. 
peaſants were ſecure in their fields while he made cence 2od + 
monarchs tremble, An army, ſaid he, ought t 


protect, not to ravage the country.” In an age of 


meanneſs and corruption he ſeemed to revive 
the heroes of ancient Rome. 


But worthleſs intriguers had more — | 2 
court, and the better ſervice he did the ſtate 


the more inveterate were they againſt him. We 
ſhall ſee them one day triumph over this great 
man. Such is often the — of princes, 
who by the inſiduous arts of fome jealous and 
craving miſcreants round them, whom 

imagine attached to their | perſon, while their 
fortune only is the object, are blinded to merit, 
and rendered ſuſpicious even of virtue. But 
did not the ſervices of Belifarius ſpeak for him ? 
Had not his fidelity undergone ſufficiently nu- 
merous and diſtinguiſhed trials? And had Juſti- 
nian been endowed with a great foul and a juſt 
underſtanding, could he not have diſcerned: be- 
tween the arts of intrigue, and the noble conduct 
of heroic zeal? We Fall always find him em- 


ploying Beliſarius in caſes of neceſſity; always 


truſting him, and always recompenſing his ſer- 


vices with diſgrace, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


War with Perfla. —— The empire of the Goths 1. 
eabliſbed in Italy by Totila. 


Weaknem USTINIAN repaired or built a vaſt number 
of che em- Y of cities and fortreſſes, by which he exhauſt - 
2 ed the revenue without augmenting the real 
ſtrength of his empire; as no fortifications could 
ſupply the want of diſcipline, courage, and public 
ſpirit. When the armies ceaſed to be command- 
ed by generals of uncommon abilities, every _ 
felt ſymptoms of decay. After the departure o 
Beliſarius, the Goths, as we ſhall: ſee elſewhere, 
again grew formidable, while Choſroes ſpread 
terror through the Eaſt. OVAL HUG... 

40. hat warlike prince, who was filled with un- 
Chloe in- eaſineſs at the ſucceſs of Juſtinian's arms, not- 
vades Syria . 
andtakes Withſtanding that | emperor's earneſt defire to 
Antioch. keep upon good terms with him, renewed the 

war, and having invaded Syria, and taken with- 
out reſiſtance the ſtrong cities of Hierapolis and 
Beræa, now Aleppo, laid ſiege to Antioch, the 
rival of Rome and Conſtantinople, which he 
entered by eſcalade, and reduced to aſhes, after 
abandoning it to be pillaged by his army, be- 
_ the inhabitants had inſulted him from their 
walls. 3 ICP a 
The k- Jjuſtinian having ſent ambaſſadors with new 
mans mace propoſals of peace, who began with repreſent- 
käbskenen ing to him the injuſtice of that war which had 
been undertaken in violation of the treaties, he 
replied, 
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replied, that the emperor had been the firſt ag- 

reſſor, and proved it by letters written io the 
| barbarians to ſtir them up againſt the Perſians, 
concluding with requiring ſo much money down, 

and a certain, ſum annually. Upon this the am- 
baſſadors exclaiming, M bat Shall the Romans 
be tributaries to the Perſians ? No, replied Chot- 
roes, you . ſball pay us a ſubfidy as you do to the 
Huns and Saracens, for the defence of your 2 
tiers; and at laſt it was ſtipulated that he ſhould 
immediately be paid five thouſand pounds weight 
of gold, beſides five hundred every year. 


52! 


Scarce was the treaty concluded, when it was Progreſs of 


violated by both parties. Beliſarius being ſent 


the Perſians 
ſtopped by 


againſt the Perſians, and Choſroes, before he was Belifarius. 


attacked, having taken the ſtrong city of Petra, 
and deprived the Romans of the whole territory 
of Lazica, the inhabitants of which, oppreſſed by 
the avarice of a Roman governor, had invited 
him to deliver them from tyranny, and receive 
them as his ſubjects. Sometime after the kin 

of Perſia attempting to invade Paleſtine, Beliſa- 
rius, though he had almoſt no troops, by a ſtrata- 
gem made him believe that he was oppoſed by 
a powerful army, which ſo intimidated him, that 


* 


he repaſſed the Euphrates. But that general was He is re- 


recalled for the war in Italy; and his ſucceſſor 


called, and 
the Perſians 


Martinus, at the head of thirty thouſand men, are von- 


was put to flight by four thouſand Perſians. 


Thus, where Beliſarius did not command, the 
empire met with nothing but loſs and diſgraces. 


Italy was on the point of being diſmembered fai op- 
from the empire. The generals thought more of reid by 


pillaging than defending it. A logotheros, or = 


, l 
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ſuperintendant of the finances, whom Juſtinian 
had ſent in quality of governor, having diſguſt- 
ed the people and the army by all the oppreſſions 
of a knaviſh and unfeeling tax gatherer, IIdibald, 
king of the Oftrogoths, whoſe whole force con- 
ſiſted at firſt only of a thouſand men, ſoon form 
ed a numerous army, and made himſelf maſter 
of all the country on the north of the Po; but 
being guilty of ſome acts of injuſtice, was aſſaſſi- 
nated, as was his ſucceſſor Evaric, who was 
deemed unworthy of the throne. 

The hopes of the nation were revived by To- 


bopen of the tila, nephew of Ildibald, a prince comparable to 


Theodoric, who was proclaimed in 541. He de- 
feated the Romans at Faenza, and afterwards at 

Marcello, near Florence, upon which occaſions 
he treated the priſoners with ſuch humanity, that 
they became his faithful ſubjects. His ſucceſs 
filled even Rome and Ravenna with alarms; and 
Lucauia, Apuha, Calabria, and even Naples, 
were ſoon in his power. The Italian troops not 
receiving their pay, ſubſiſted by rapine, and diſ- 
regarded the orders of their generals, while thoſe 


His zeal ſor of Totila obſerved exact diſcipline. That hero, 


ſo mild to the conquered, could never be pre- 
yailed upon to pardon a ſoldier who had raviſhed 
the daughter of a Roman, though one of the 


braveſt men in the army. That any of my ſubjetts 


Jhould be unhappy, ſaid he, jills me with the moſt 
heart-plercing ſorrow ;' but I myſelf ſhould be the 
author of their greateſt calamities, did I leave crimes 
unpuniſted. Such ought to have been the ſeuti- 
ments and practice of the emperors. 

While affairs were in this unproſperous ſitua- 
tion, the generals informed Juſtinian that Italy 


would 
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would be loſt if fuccours were not very ſpeedily 


that country, but with ſo few troops that the . 


brave general was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in 
Ravenna. In the mean time Rome was beſieged 
by Totila, and the Goths having made them- 
ſelves maſters of a fleet loaded with proviſions 
from Sicily, the inhabitants were reduced by fa- 


mine to deſpair; while two rapacious comman- 


ders, far from endeavouring to relieve their mi- 
ſery; took a crue} advantage of it, by ſelling at 
an exceſſive price the corn which they conceal- 
ed in ſubterraneous vaults. A buſhel of wheat 
was ſold for ſeven aurei (about gl. 128. 10d. 3) 
In vain did Beliſarius, who had received ſome 
reinforcements, attempt to throw a convoy into 
Rome. His orders were badly executed, and it 
fell into the hands of the enemy before it reach- 
ed the city. 


Some Ufaurian Aer having found means to 


$4 
make the Gothic monarch maſter of one of the Tow ww 
ſpares the 


fled ; upon which he gave ſtrict. orders. to ſpare Romans. 


gates, he entered the place, and the garriſon 


the inhabitants; which were ſo well obſerved, that 
except twenty-f1x ſoldiers, and threeſcore other 
perſons, who were put to the {word before the 
orders were given out, not a life was loſt, Toti- 
la then ſent for the ſenators, and reproached 
them with their: treachery. to a nation from which 
they had received ſo many obligations; con- 
traſting the gentle government of Theodoric and 
Amalaſonte with their late oppreſſions. 


You have received the proper reward of your kits jutt re- 
treachery and ingratitude, ſaid he to them; 4a new proaches, 


naler 
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ſent ; upon which Beliſarius was diſpatched for ſcarce aoy 
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maſter has cruſbed you under a load of | taxes, not- 
withſtanding the horrors of war; and the collectors 
of bis revenue have done you more miſchief than the 
enemy, No reply could be made to this reproof, 
yet we ſhall find the Romans again deſirous to 
change their maſters, and again having reaſon to 

repent of it. Such is the blindneſs of nations. 
He aban= PTotila had reſolved to deſtroy Rome, which 
den ef de. he could not keep, as he had oęcaſion for his 
ſtroying it. troops elſewhere; but was diverted from that 
deſign by Beliſarius, ho repreſented to him by 
letter that he would ſully his renown by deſtroy- 
ing the moſt magnificent city in the world. Men 
immortalize themſelves and ſerve ſociety by building 
cities, ſaid the general in his letter, buy by deftroy- 
ing them declare themſelves enemies of their ſpecies, 
and incur eternal diſgrace, The king thanked 
him for his advice, promiſed to profit by it, and 
uitted Rome after diſperſing its inhabitants. 
Beliſarius Goon after Beliſarius took poſſeſſion of it; and 
Creme 1; Being attacked by the Goths, though the walls 
jt, were in very bad repair, had the glory of defend- 
ing it againſt Totila, all whoſe attacks he repulſ- 
ed; but that prince defeated other generals, and 
took other places, particularly Peruſia, which 
held out ſeven months | 
$48, Beliſarius had quitted Italy, after having been 
Beingin five years left without aſſiſtance, a witneſs of the 
cours, he Enemy's ſucceſs, and in no condition to maintain 
Conan? his former reputation. Juſtinian ruined the em- 
pople. pire by uſeleſs buildings, and thought he did a 
great deal when he granted the general a hand- 
ful of men. Bad officers, and troops without 
pay or proviſions, were oppoſed to a young, in- 


** trepid, 
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trepid, prudent, active monarch, adored by his 
ſoldiers and ſubjects, and hoſe forces increaſed 
with his victories. Had not Belifarius obtained 
leave. to return to Conſtantinople, he ran the riſk 
of being in a ſhort time cruſhed by Totila. ; 
He carried with him great ſums, which he had Richer, | 
raiſed by contribution in Italy; a ſtain of which has been re- 
it is impoſſible to clear his memory, unleſs we ene 
ſuppoſe, againſt all probability, that conſidering fag. 
the extreme want in which he was left by Juſti- 
nian, he thought him obliged to accumulate 
mond y by every method for the ſervice of the 
prince. | 
Twelve years before the Goths had ceded to Juſtinian 
the Franks their poſſeſſions in Gaul, which ex- ur ie 
tended from the Alps to the Rhone, and from the alliance of 
Mediterranean to the kingdom of the Burgundi- e Franks. 
ans; and Juſtinian, deſirous of attaching to him- 
ſelf that nation, which was already very power- 
ful, under pretence that thoſe provinces of right 
belonged to him, confirmed by an authentic act 
the ceſſion made to the Franks, On the other 
hand Totila, no leſs ſolicitous of bringing them 
over to his intereſt, demanded in marriage the 
daughter of Theodebert, king of Auſtraſia. But 
that prince replied, That his daughter ought to 
have a king for her huſband, and that Totila was 
not king of Italy, becauſe be could not keep Rome. 
Theodebert having made himſelf maſter of the Theodebert 
Alps, extended his conqueſts into Liguria and in lh. 
Venetia; but incenſed at the emperor for aſſum- 
ing the title of Conqueror of the Franks and Ale- 
mains, made a treaty of partition with the Gothic 
monarch, and deſigned in perſon to carry the 


war 
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war into the Eaſt, when he was cut off in the 
middle of his enterpriſes by an untimely death. 
At laſt Totila, taking to heart the reproach of 
Theodebert, retook Rome, which he rebuilt, 
and new peopled; and afterwards invaded Sicily, 
from whence he returned with a rich booty. In 
the mean time Thrace was threatened by the 
Lombards, who were ſettled in Pannonia and 
Noricum; the Gepidæ, from Sirmium and Dacia, 
the Heruli, eſtabliſhed in Mæſia, and, above all, 
by the Sclavonians, who became formidable ſoon 
after the beginning of this reign. This nume- 
rous and fierce nation originally ſettled in the 
northern parts of Sarmatia, afterwards fpread 
themſelves along the borders of the Palus Mæo- 
tis and the Viſtula, and following the ſteps of the 
Vandals; had fixed their habitations between that 
river and the Nieſter. The Antes, one of their 
moſt diſtinguiſhed tribes, who have been con- 


founded with the Bulgarians, or with the Abares, 


The Scla- 


vonians the 
moſt formi- 
dable. 


had ſettled near the Danube. 

Thoſe Sclavonians were men of great ſtature, 
robuſt, and indefatigable, who inhabited de- 
tached cottages; they deſpiſed agriculture, and 
were ſolely employed in war, extremely jealous 
of their liberty, and generouſly hoſpitable, not- 
withſtanding the fierceneſs of their diſpoſition. 


Their firſt incurſion into Thrace and Illyria was 


dreadful, and though their numbers were at that 
time very ſmall, they ſtruck ſo much terror, and 
committed ſuch horrid ravages and cruelties, that 
Juſtinian ſent his nephew, Germanus, to oppoſe 
them. Awed by the reputation of that general, 
they retired; but Germanus (who was to have 
ſuc- 
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ſucceeded Beliſarius in Italy, and whoſe virtues 
had reſiſted the corruption of the court) dying 
ſuddenly, they repaſſed the Danube, defeated ſe- 
veral generals, and advanced within a day's march 
of Conſtantinople ; and though again obliged to 
retreat, yet this check only increaſed their fury. 

To complete the misfortunes of the empire, the 5651. 
war with the Perſians, which had been ſuſpended — 1 
by a truce of four years, was kindled anew in truce with 

Lazica; and the Romans, who at firft were vic- — 
torious, loſing their advantages, Juſtinian again 
purchaſed a truce, the conditions of which were 
dictated by Choſroes. Inſtead of annual pay- 
ments, the emperor at once diſcharged the whole 
ſum that was demanded for five years, to avoid 
the appearance of being ſubjected to a tribute. 

A piece of childiſh vanity, worthy of that 

prince's narrow genius, However, two monks 

made amends for this loſs, by bringing to Con- 
ſtantinople ſome ſilk-worms eggs, with the ſecret Silk-worms 
of turning them to advantage. The price of ſilk 25% 
was then exceſſive, and the Perſians enriched 
themſelves by that trade. 

The emperor's artifices were far from blind- Complaints 
ing the eyes of the public : the ſums which by 
paid to the enemies of the Roman name were 
looked upon as a diſgraceful tribute, and the 
people loudly complained that in the ſpace of 
eleven years and a half he had payed to Choſroes 
four thouſand ſix hundred pounds weight of gold, 
which were equivalent to an annual tribute of 
four hundred. In one word, he was charged with 
meanly purchaſing peace while the war was not 
diſcontinued. 


His 
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His behaviour to the Goths was as intractable 
as his conduct to the Perſians was mean. Toti- 
la ſeveral times ſued for peace, and was as often 
refuſed; though that hero offered in the name 
of his nation to pay a tribute, to renounce all 
pretenſions to Sicily and Dalmatia, and to ſerve 
the emperor in all his wars; at the ſame time 
repreſenting, that part of Italy belonged to the 
Franks, while the Goths contented themſelves 
with the remains of a country which was reduced 


to an entire deſart. In all probability he would 


have made Juſtinian repent his haughty refuſals, 
had not Narſes been ſent againſt him at the head 
of a ſtrong army. - - | 


* 


— . — 
CHEAP. V. 


Narſes wreſts Italy from the Goths, — Af! air of the 
three Chapters. 


'T ARSES, great chamberlain and favour- 
ite of the emperor, was an eunuch, and 
unqueſtionably a perfect maſter in the myſtery of 


court intrigues, as he had raiſed himſelf from a 


ſtate of ſlavery to the ſummit of power ; yet his 
merit and abilities were ſtill ſuperior to his for- 
tune. The choice of ſuch a commander can on- 
ly be attributed to the influence of favour; for 
he was unacquainted with war, and thirteen years 
before, when he marched into Italy to reinforce 
Beliſarius, had, from an unpardonable pique, 
croſſed that general's operations. 

However, 
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However, his nomination brought ſucceſs. a 
Narſes affected unwillingneſs, that he might ob- took to e- 
tain all the ſupplies which he wanted. The trea- e face. 
ſury was thrown open to him, and he levied one 
of the ſtrongeſt armies which the empire had for 
a long time ſet on foot. His ſhew of devotion, 
joined to uncommon ſagacity, a great ſhare of 
courage and prudence, and boundleſs generoſity, 
contributed to the | ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. 
The ſoldiers thought him inſpired, and believed 
themſelves invincible under his command. 

The Franks, who were maſters of Treviſo 332. 
Vicenza, and Padua, having refuſed him a paſ- fe deiens 
ſage, he took the road to Ravenna, paſſed near gies of his 
Rimini, without loſing time in laying ſiege to it, ound. 
and directed his courſe towards Rome. Totila 
advancing againſt him, they came to an engage 
ment in the plain of Lentagio, (in the duchy of 
Urbino) where the Goths were routed; and their 


41 3 


The Goths had elected for their king, Theia, 583. 
rave & palfeſſed of 85 mo 
Torila's humanity, . was, worthy to ſucceed. him Tode,, 


in the management of the war. Being reſolved tied ia 


Vol., II. Mm Theia, 
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Theia, who ſed himſelf in the thickeſt of 
the fight, had ſeveral times changed his buckler, 
and wanting to do it once more, that which he 
had being loaded with twelve javelins, he was 
run through the moment that he laid open his 
breaſt; notwithſtanding which, the Goths con- 
tinued the battle with equal fury; but at laſt, 
being exhauſted, offered to lay down their arms, 
on condition of being permitted to leave Italy 
with their effects, ſuffered to live according to 
their own laws, and treated as allies of the em- 
pire, to which Narſes conſented, that he might 
not drive them to deſpair. | bel 
Cumæ, defended by Aligern, the brother of 
Totila, ftill held out againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy; and though the Romans threw down 
ſome of the towers and a gate, by help of a mine 
which they dug through the grotto of the Sybil, 
they could: not make their way into the city, 
Narſes therefore decamped, in order to make a 
conqueſt of Tuſcany, Lucca ſubmitted, after a 
long ſiege. At laſt Aligern voluntarily ſurren- 
dered the keys of Cumæ, chooſing” rather to 
ſubmit-to the Romans than to the Franks and 
Alemains, an army of whom threatened Italy 
under pretence of coming to his aſſiſtance. Their 
leaders, Beuclinus and Leutharis, were defeated, 
and ſeven thouſand Goths, who had aſſembled in 
Compſa, now Conza, being forced to ſurrender 
in 554, Narſes completed the conqueſt of Italy, 
which he governed thirteen years. 
Thus fell the monarchy founded by Theodo- 
ric, and revived by Totila, two princes, who 


goths on ac- may be compared with the greateſt men the 


world has produced. The Gothic nation, which 
2 'Procopius 
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Procopius affects to hold in ſuch contempt, me- dad rena 
rits the praiſe and regret of every man who is of _—_ 
not blindly wedded to prejudice; but theſe Oſ- 
trogoths, ſo juſt and humane, who treated the 
catholics as their brethren, were held in deteſta- 
tion, becauſe they were Arians : the Italians, 
though happy under their dominion, formed a 
notion that it was diſgraceful for catholics to be 
ſubject to heretics; and traitors to an equitable 


pe. made themſelves miſerable by a 
ange of maſters; 2 | 
Juſtinian, in the midſt of the great affairs of air of 
the empire, ſtill dogmatized, and deſired that the Tres | 
his opinions ſhould be adopted as rules of faith, un. 
Several years before he had publiſhed an edict 

againſt the Three Chapters, the name given to the 
theological works of three authors; the firſt of 

whom, Theodorus of Mopſueſtia, died in the 
communion of the church; and the two others, 
Theodoret and Ibas, had been admitted to the 
council of Chalcedon. But the emperor anathe- jaſtiaian 
matized their writings, and all were obliged to ant ung 
ſubſcribe to his edict, under pain of diſgrace. raiſes new 
Pope Vigilius, whom he invited to Conſtanti- able. 
nople, at firſt refuſed to ſign it, but afterwards 
conſented, upon which ſome weſtern biſhops hav- 

ing excommunicated the pope, he retracted, and 

was put in priſon, from whence making his 
eſcape, he, in his turn, excommunicated. the 
adverſaries of the Three-Chapters, A council Council of 
was aſſembled at Conſtantinople, which being cane con- 
entirely compoſed of eaſtern biſhops, condemned firms the 
what the emperor had condemned. Though the Fo" 
Weſt refuſed to admit this deciſion, Vigilius at 

laſt received it; but for more than a hundred 


M m 2 and 
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aäand fifty years it was rejected by a multitude of 
-»- biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of Iſtria and Venetia, 


War. It may be e, whether their igno- 
Trance erable to the, remains of {ci- 
©» 'ENCce. on which 
3hemſeves, 
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Every thing." NM LONG peſtilence, dreadful earthquakes, 
through the” N continual wars, the barbarians conſtantly 
bad ma- 1 N , R : open” 
nagement of in Arms, and carrying on their enterpriſes, the 


the govern- people always oppreſſed and unhappy—ſuch is 
meat. the picture of Juſtinian's reign, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs of his generals. He imagined 

that he could ſecure the empire from invaſion 

by buying off its enemies; but the money which 

be 'meanly laviſhed for this purpoſe only ſerved 

to increaſe their avarice and inſolence. Before 
him the ſtanding army amounted to fix hundred 

and forty-five thouſand, but he had reduced them 
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to one hundred and fifty thouſand, diſperſed in 

all quarters of the empire; a reform which, 

though it would have been laudable in other. 
circumſtances, yet was then a real evil, as the 

froops were Maiden to make head againſt ſo 

many enemies; and even theſe were not fur- 
niſhed with proper ſubſiſtence, the ſums deſtined. 

for their ſupport being imbezzled by the receiv- 

ers, and converted into food for their luxury, 

The conſequence of all this was, that the ſervice 

was abandoned at the very time when it became 

moſt neceſſary, The emperor flattered himſelf 

with propitiating, by a relentleſs zeal, the divine 

vengeance, to which he attributed ſo many miſ- 

fortunes. Blaſphemers and pagans were put to 

death, but religion gained little by theſe ſacri- 

fices, and the diſcontents ſtill increaſed. | 
Two nations, till then unknown, the Abares tacurfions 

and Turks, had advanced from Tartary to the - Kam 

frontiers of the empire, from whence they ſent Turks, aod 

ambaſſadors, with an offer of alliance, that is, Hun-. 
with demands of a ſubſidy, and Juſtinian did not 

fail to let them ſee, as had been ſo often done 

before, that they could gain more by attacking 

the Romans. The following year, 559, Thrace 

was over-run by an army of Huns, who, paſling 

the long wall, which in ſome places had been 

thrown down by earthquakes, and was every 

where unguarded, made incurſions to the very 

gates of Conſtantinople, and ſtruck an univerſal 

panic even in the heart of the imperial palace. 
Beliſarius, who had paſſed ten years unnoticed g H,j 
at the court, then ſeemed his country's ſole agai: em- 
refuge. And being intruſted with the com- elfe. 
mand, defeated the barbarians, though almoſt 
ins without 
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bought them off, and by this rouſe 
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without an army. But envy awoke, he was im- 
mediately recalled, and the Huns renewed their 
invaſion. The emperor, according to cuſtom, 

T the jealouſy 
of other tribes, who, dreading to loſe their ſub- 
ſidies, which had been long paid them, fell 


The Huns furiouſly upon the new comers. And theſe bar- 
— barians deſtroyed one another with ſuch merci- 


leſs and obſtinate rage, that not only their power, 
but their very name, was extinguiſhed. 


62. The affair of greateſt importance was to con- 
Feace with clude a ſolid peace with the Perſians, who were 


on ſhameful much more formidable enemies, both from the 


Peculiari- | 


ties of this 
treaty. 


ſtrength of their empire and the ſuperior quali- 
ties of their ſovereign. After ſeven years ſpent 
in negotiations, which were ſeveral times broken 
off, a peace no leſs ſhameful than neceſſary to 
the emperor was concluded for fifty years. The 
principal conditions were, that the empire ſhould 
pay to the Perſians a ſubſidy of thirty thouſand 
pieces of gold; that Choſroes ſhould give up all 
claims on Lazica, and never grant the barbarians 
a paſſage through the Caſpian ſtreights; and that 
the Romans ſhould not come near any frontier of 
Perſia; a toleration was likewiſe granted to the 
Chriſtians, but upon condition that they ſhould 
not attempt to make any proſelytes, 

. This treaty contained prayers to the Supreme 
Being in favour of thoſe who faithfully obſerved 


it, and imprecations on the violators. Thus 


the ſame God was called to witneſs by both par- 
ties. The two princes wrote letters to each other, 
in order to ratify the peace: among the pom- 
pous titles , aſſumed on that | occaſion by the 
king of Perks, that of Giant of Giants appears 
1285 * | entirely 
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entirely new; could any thing leſſen its ridicu- 
louſneſs, it would be, that in compariſon of Choſ- 

roes, Juſtinian appeared a dwarf. 8910. 

It is related, that the emperor, not knowing A lay 
where to find money, applied to a lady of great mn ag 
wealth for a loan. Amicia (that was the lady's her money 
name) required time, and converted her riches in aer c. 
into plates of gold, with which ſhe lined the dome avoid lend- 
of ea church; and when the work was finiſhed, jahinlas. 
ſhewed it to the prince, ſaying, There is all I am 

worth, do with it what you pleaſe, Upon which 
Juſtinian commended her piety, and retired in 

great confuſion, 3 of Tours, who re- 

lates this circumſtance with great encomiums on 

the lady, by his narration furniſhes a proof of a 

kind of devotion then very common, which was 
equally laviſh to churches and monaſteries, and 
indifferent to the neceſſities of the public. 

Though the prince gave evident ſigns of de: Conſpiracy. 
cay, ſome factious perſons formed a conſpiracy | 
againſt his life: but the murderers were ſeized 
when on the very point of putting their attempt 
in execution, One crime paves the way for an- 
other. Three villaius, ſuborned by the enemies 
of Belifarius, accuſed that hero of being the 
author of the conſpiracy; in conſequence of 
which, he was ſtript of all his 1 
and kept priſoner ſeventh months in hourly ex- Diggrace 
pectation of death, Jeb at laſt, he found means Rue of 
to clear himſelf, and was reſtored to the empe- | 
ror's favour, which, however, he did not long 
enjoy, being prevented by death, Baronius 
adopts the fable, which is now univerſally de- 
cried, of his loſing his eyes and begging his 


bread. 4 
| Belifarius 
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Beliſarius is reproached with extreme weak- 
neſs for his wife Antonina, the daughter of a cha- 
rioteer of the circus, who by her birth, diſſolute- 
neſs, and malignity, may be reckoned a counter- 
2 of the einpreſs Theodora. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the Far 
- neſs of the old emperor but falling into hereſy, 
- after having been a continual perſecutor of here. 


pr 7 ties; and into this he was drawn by his vanity of 


dogmiatizing.” He became a follower and pro- 
moter of the ſect of the Incorruptibles, who 
mantained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt, from 
the moment of his conception, was incapable of 
change and ſuffering. This chimera he attempt- 
ed to eſtabliſn by an edict; baniſhed the patriarch 
Eutychius, and ſome other prelates who oppoſed 
his ſentiments; and was proceeding to tyrannize 
over conſciences with more violence than ever, 
when he died in the fourſcore and fourth year of 
his age, and thirty: ninth of his reigg. 

He has been preſented: as à great man by : a 
* of hiſtorians, who, doubtleſs, were daz- 
zled by the ſplendor of the great events which have 
thrown a luſtre upon his reign. A patriarch of 
Conſtantinople canonized him ſix hundred years 
after his deceaſe; yet Evagrius, a cotemporary 
hiſtorian, ſays, that ler be bad filled ibe empire 
1011 confuſion and diſorders, he went to receive his 


* ba puniſhment in hell. But neither the hiſtorian n 


the pattiarch were proper judges of his ſtate in 
the other world; it is the buſineſs of unprejudic- 


ed reaſon to fix the degree of. eſteem © or cenſure 
Which * deſerves | in FR girly 
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CHAP. vl. 
Obſervations on the life and laws of Juſtinian. 


HE hiſtorian Procopius, who was ſecreta- yon 


ry to Beliſarius, ſometimes extols Juſtinian 
to the ſkies; but the book of Anecdotes is a moſt 
ſevere ſatire upon him; for which reaſon ſome 
able writers have thought it falſely aſcribed to 
that author. But,” ſays M. le Beau © whoever 
© underſtands the language in which it is written, 
and is acquainted with his manner, which is 
far ſuperior to that of all the Greek authors 
< poſterior to Conſtantine, muſt plainly diſcover 
* him in that work.” Without examining this 
point of criticiſm, I can lay nothing more in- 


ſtructive before the reader than the opinion of 


the celebrated Monteſquieu, who expreſſes no 
doubt concerning the authenticity of the book. 


IJ acknowledge,” ſays he, that two rea- Why Mon- 


< ſons make me fayour the ſecret hiſtory, (the 


* Anecdotes.) In the firſt place, it accounts genuine. 


< better for the ſurpriſing ſtate of weakneſs in 
« which the empire languiſhed during this and 
„ the following reigns. My ſecond reaſon is 
drawn from a monument ſtill exiſting among 
« us. I mean that emperor's laws, in which, 
during the courſe of a few years, we ſee juriſ- 
** prudence more varied than during the three 
hundred laſt years of our monarchy. Theſe 
* variations are, for the moſt part, in matters 
of ſo ſmall moment, that we cannot ſee what 

«* reaſon 
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* reaſon induced the legiſlator to make them; 
if we have nþt recourſe to the ſecret hiſtory 
& for an explanation, and ſay that the deciſions 
and laws of this prince were equally venal.” 
(Grand. and Decl. of Rom. Emp.) 
We may therefore conclude that Juſtinian's le- 
giſlation, whatever encomĩums may be beſtowed 
upon it by its admirers, is defective in ſeveral 
eſſential points: for ordinances that have no fixed 
permanency, but are variable from one day to 
another, and conſequently dictated by caprice, 
if I may venture the aſſertion, are leſs proper for 
producing regularity than confuſion in ſociety. 
The only method of eſtabliſhing order and cor- 
recting abuſes is, to make the laws ſimple, clear, 
unequivocal, and reduce them to the true prin- 
ciples of equity. Had thoſe of Juſtinian been 
generally of this ineſtimable character, why were 


they endleſsly multiplied? Why have they pro- 


The code. 


duced commentaries numerous enough to fill li- 
braries. 

The emperor being deſirous of publiſhing a 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence, employed for that pur- 
poſe Tribonian, a court-lawyer, who made a 
trade of juſtice, and, beſides, was not endowed 
with a genius extenſive enough for ſuch a work. 
The code, which includes the imperial laws from 
the beginning of Adrian's reign, and appeared 
in 529, was a haſty compilation; beſides the 
Publication of more than fwo hundred new ordi- 
nances made by the emperor, the faults remarked 


in the firſt edition made it neceffary to give a 


ſecond in 534, which is that now extant. 


The digeſt, | The Digeſt, (or Pandects) which was drawn up 


in three years, appeared in 533, This was an 
| immenſe 
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immenſe work, in which it was deſigned to col- 
lect, and arrange in methodical order, with 
amendments, all that was uſeful in the works of 
the ancient lawyers, which amounted to more 
than two thouſand volumes. The emperor when 
he gave it the authority of law, forbid its being 
commented. In caſe of doubt, recourſe was to 
be had to the prince, who was inveſted with the 
ſole power of ſupplying the defects, or interpret- 
ing the meaning f the laws. He ordered the 
Judges to conform to that given in the digeſt, 
making all other interpretations of no authority, 
and even forbidding their being quoted. Tribo- 
nian, and the other compilers, having had full 
liberty .to change, to lengthen, or abridge the 
texts both in the digeſt and code, it is not to be 
doubted that many of the laws or deciſions, gi- 
ven under the names of ancient emperors or 
judges, were conſiderably vitiated, | 

The Inſtitutions, which were publiſhed a ſhort r2/iruter. 
time before the digeſt, had likewiſe the force of 
law. They contain the firſt principles of juriſ- 
prudence, and are much more eſteemed than the 
two other works. 

At laſt came Juſtinian's Novelle, which, in The Ne- 
ſome inſtances, are directly contrary to the code, vella. 
He ſeemed often to make laws merely for the 
pleaſure of changing them in a ſhort time. 

In the Eaſt this great body of laws ſubſiſted Th. nem 
only till the ninth century; when the emperor oflawagrew 
Baſilius ſubſtituted the Baſilica in its ſtead. In ite mere 
the Welt it was firſt abrogated by the laws of the 
Lombards, and continued in oblivion till the 
twelfth century, when a copy of the __ — 

oun 
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found at Amalfi. Thus the real triumph of 
Juſtinian's legiſlation has been, over modern na- 
tions, who unhappily were acquainted with it 
too early and too late; too lies Sekai it would 
have diſpelled many errors which ſprung from 
barbariſm and ignorance ; too early, becauſe fer 
want of diſcernment the good and bad were 
adopted indifferently. That emperor himſelf fur- 
niſhes a ſtrong argument againſt the ullity of 
his laws, for diforder univerſally prevailed during 
his whole reign ; however, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that in the midſt of confuſions and dan- 
ers, laws loſe their efficacy. 
Whimſical 1 ſhall conclude with ſome obſervations of 
Jaw con:  Monteſquieu, becauſe they will inſtruct us how 
cerning hu 2 . X 
bands. to reaſon on matters of ſuch importance. Juſ- 
tinian ordained, that a huſband might be di- 
<«-yorced, and the wife not loſe her portion, pro- 
% yided he had not been able to conſummate the 
„ marriage in two years, which period he after- 
« wards lengthened to three. But in ſuch caſes 
two years are equivalent to three, and three 
are no better than two,” (Epprit. des Loix, 
J. 29. C, 16.) We have here a palpable inſtance 
of the capriciouſneſs of this legiſlation, - 
Law per-  ** Juſtinjan's law, which made the conſent of 
mite di- “ either huſband or wite to enter into a monaſ- 
licher of the . tery ſufficient reaſon for divorce, was entirely 
parties ,* contrary to the principles of civil juriſpru- 
monaitic . dence. Cauſes of divorce ought to ſpring 
life... © from ſome impediments which could not be 
e foreſeen' before marriage; but the deſire of 
<« living in chaſtity could be foreſeen, becauſe it 
is an affection of the mind. This law favours 
inconſtancy in a ſtate which by its nature is 


66 perpe- 
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« perpetual, it is inconſiſtent with the funda- 
“ mental, principle of divorce, which permits the 
„ giffolution of one marriage only in hopes of 
another; and even if we conſider the matter 
«* in a religious light, 1t.1s. only offering to God 
« victims without a ſacrifice.” (bid. l. 26. c. 
9.) Whatever this writer ſays; if we conſider 
the matter in a religious light, the offering' may 
be a real ſacrifice; but his reaſoning is no leſs 
juſt ſo far as it reſpects the principles of civil ju- 
riſprudence with regard to divorce. i 
The Roman emperors, as well as our prin- The ve 
« ces, declared their pleaſure by deerees-and ch t not 
«« edicts; but what our princes do not, they per- fr 
* mitted, the judges or private perſons, who had laue. 
differences, to put queſtions to them by let- 
« ters, and their anſwers were called reſcripts. 
It is plain that this was a bad method of legi(- _ 
lation. Thoſe who. in this manner requeſt 
laws, are no proper guides for the legiſlator : 
« the facts are always unfairly repreſented , .., 
© Macrinus had reſolved to aboliſh all thoſe re- 
* ſcripts; he could not bear that the anſwers of 
* Commodus, Caracalla, and ſo many other ig- 
„ norarit princes, ſhould be regarded as laws; 
put Juſtinian was of a different opinion, and 
filled his code with them.“ (bid. I. 29. c. x4.) 
The reſcripts often contained excellent princi- 
ples, worthy of being adopted as laws; but it 
was of the utmoſt importance to make a proper 
ſelection. | 
Another law, which might have exerciſed Law for en- 
Monteſquieu's critical abilities, bears, that if the id 
condition of having children be annexed to a le- 


gacy, or other donation, it ſhall be held as ful- 
| a filled 


* 
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filled on the legatee's entering into the church or 
a monaſtery. The ancient legiſlators had enter- 
tained juſter notions of the neceſſity of encourag- 
ing marriage; and ſo ſtrange a novelty was by 
no means requiſite for promoting the real good 


of the church. 8 . 
Abolition of In g41 Juſtinian aboliſhed the conſulſhip, 
ar. Which had ſong been an office merely titular, 


The conſuls walked in proceſſion ſeven times in 
the year, and threw money among the people. 
'This expenſive piece of vanity Gaal ſt 
two thouſand pounds weight of gold, part of 
which was often paid from the public ſtock, few 
conſuls being able to fupport the burden, How- 
ever, ſome of the ſucceeding emperors occaſi- 
onally aſſumed that title. | 7 
The empire When we ſee a vaſt- empire attacked on every 
dukte“ ſide, paying ſubſidies even to its enemies, ex- 
hauſted of money, and yet a prey to luxury, in 
want of defenders, and filled with diſſenſion, it 
is evident that its ruin draws near, and its laſt 
ſucceſſes are only new ſymptoms of decay, Even 
victories and conqueſts increaſe its weak neſs, the 
few great men to whom it owes them ſoon diſap- 
pear, and their acquiſitions become an additional 
weight to ſink the ſtate. 6 
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Succeſſors of JUSTINIAN to the conqueſts 
| of the Saracens. | 7 
EFORE we conclude, let us take a curſory 
view of ſome events, which will ſerve to 
ſhew the decay of the empire, and throw light 
upon the modern hiſtory. 78 
Jus rix I. the nephew and ſucceſſor of Juſti- Juin k. 
nian, a weak voluptuary, haſtened the deſtruc- rr. 
tion of the empire by his ſilly pride and impru- 
dent abſurdities. Narſes had governed Italy 
with ſufficient ſteadineſs to reſtrain the barbari- 
ans for thirteen years, but perhaps with too 
great ſeverity to make his government beloved. 
Italians, always inclined to murmur, la- 
mented their being ſubjected to the government 
of an eunuch, and regretted the Gothic yoke, 
which they had been anxious to ſhake off. Nar- 
ſes was deteſted by the empreſs Sophia, who 
added her influence to the reproaches thrown 
out againſt him by envy. Not fatisfied with Nerf in- 
ruining him in the mind of the prince, ſhe in- fs and 
ſulted him by ſending him a diſtaff and ſpindle, from traly. 
deſiring that he would come and ſpin with her 
maids. The old general, tranſported with rage, 
replied ; Iwill ſpin her a ſtern” he Hall not be ar 
to uind; and he invited the Lombards into Italy. 
The deacon, Paul, an hiſtorian of that country, 
gives this account of the fact, and M. le Beau 
prefers his authority to the objections of a num- 
ber of critics, who deny it from bare conjecture. 
Narſes died ſoon after of regret, and his ſucceſ- 


ſor 
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ſor Longinus, the firſt exarch of Ravenna, was 
not equal to the taſk of reſiſting the torrent 
which came pouring upon the empire. 

868. The Lombards, one of thoſe German nations, 
— which probably ſprung from Scandinavia, had 
king of the Obtained Pannonia and Noricum from Juſtinian, 
Lombard. and their king, Alboinus, meditated the conqueſt 

of Italy; but being reſolved firſt to ſecure him- 

ſelf againſt his formidable neighbours, the Gepi- 

dæ, he entered into an alliance with the khan or 

prince of the Abares. He defeated: and killed 
Cunimond, Lug of the Gepidæ, and married 

his daughter; Bo paſſing the Julian Alps, ea- 

ſily made himſelf maſter of Venetia, which 

reached as far as the Addua, (Adda), and extend- 

ed his conqueſts on every ſide with great rapidi- 

ty, forming three conſiderable — Friuli, 
Spoleto, and Beneyento. Pavia ſurrendered af. 

ter a three years ſiege, and was made the capital 

of his kingdom. 4 

What re- The Lombards being always bought off, never 
wained to made themſelyes maſters of Rome; and Raven- 
tn na, the maritime towns of Campania, Brutium, 


lay. the ancient Fan in which! were Runen 
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Alboinus rendered himſelf equally valued and —_— 
reſpected by his juſtice and clemency ; and what Alboinus. 
makes the nobleſt panegyric of a conqueror, the 
people whom he ſubdued were happy under his 
dominion ; but he was deprived of reaping the 
fruits of his valour and prudence by a. tragical 
death. According to the practice of the barba- 
rous nations of the North, he cauſed a cup to be 
made of the ſkull of Cunimond, king of the Ge- 
pidæ, whom he had killed with his own hand, to 
drink out of at ſolemn feſtivals. One day, when 
he was heated with wine, he preſented this cup 
to his queen, Roſmonda, the droits of Cuni- 

mond, inviting her to drink with ber father, 
Seized with rage and horror, ſhe contrived a 
ſcheme of cruel vengeance, and propoſed to Pe- 
rideus, a brave officer, to be her inſtrument, and 
to aſſaſſinate the king, but not being able to 
prevail with him, ſhe employed a very extraor- 
dinary artifice. The officer having a commerce 
of gallantry with one of the queen's women, 
Roſmonda one night took her place, and after 
he had gratified his paſhon, diſcovered herſelf, 
bidding him chooſe whether he would kill Alboinus, 
or die the viclim of his rage, Perideus, dreading 
the puniſhment, aſſaſſinated the king in preſence 
of Roſmonda. 

Clef, the ſucceſſor of Alboinus, was deteſted clef ana 
for his avarice and cruelty, and after a reign of *t<d- 
eighteen months was murdered by one of his 
domeſtics, upon which the Lombard nobility 
ſhook off the yoke of the royal authority, For 
a ſpace of ten years, ty dukes governed The thirty- 
each their own ſubjects like ſo many tyrants, and * dals. 
then choſe Autharic, the ſon of Clef, who added 
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to the conqueſts of their nation. If the dukes had 
not choſen a king, the Lombards would very 
ſoon have been ruined by anarchy. | 

At the time that Juſtin loſt Italy, notwith- 
ſtanding the peace for fifty years which had been 
concluded by Juſtinian, he provoked a war with 
the Perſians. He ſent ambaſſadors to conclude 
an alliance with the khan of the Turks that inha- 
bited the country near mount Altai at the ſource 
of the Irtis. He ſwore to defend the Perſarme- 
nians and Iberians who had rebelled againſt Choſ- 
roes for. compelling them to renounce Chriſtiani- 


ty; and Choſroes having demanded the pen- 
gons tha 


t were due to him, haughtily replied, 


that he would not Pay them; that if the king of 


Perſia was deſirous of his friendſhip it was incon- 
ſiſtent to require money, and that he hoped to 
lower the pride of the Perſian monarch, and de- 
liver that country from a tyrant, who was a per- 
ſecutor of the Chriſtians. 

War was rekindled, and the Roman army laid 
ſiege to Niſibis; but the inhabitants did not deign 
to ſhut their gates, and the ſiege was ſoon raiſed. 
Choſroes took poſſeſſion of Dara, the bulwark 


of the empire in Meſopotamia, and Syria was 


laid waſte by one of his generals. Juſtin, borne 


down with accumulated misfortunes, loſt his 


ſenſes. Tiberius, whom he had created Cæſar, 


a ſoldier of fortune yet worthy of the throne, 
took prudent meaſures to ſtop, the progreſs of the 


Perſians. The haughty Choſroes was defeated 
at Melitine in Leſſer Armenia, and ſaw his king- 
dom laid waſte, He died, and his ſucceſſor Hor- 
miſdas continued the war, which was prolonged 

| WE under 
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under ſeveral reigns, till the Saracens began to 
make conqueſts ; fo that the tottering empire re- 
ceived new concuſſions on every quarter, 

Juſtin died in the year 598, By Nov. 140. he Lawrelat- 
repealed the laws of Juſtinian againſt divorces i952 
made with mutual conſent, and gave liberty to 
married perſons to ſeparate as formerly, if they 
did not agree, and to contract a ſecond marriage. 
Marriage, ſaid he, being entered into by mu- 

„ tual conſent, ought to be diſſolved when in- 
* clinations change,” He added, that he had 
conſented to this law at the requeſt of a great num- 
ber of people to prevent poiſonings, and to put 
an end to irreconcileable enmities. So corrupted 
were the manners and ſo difficult was it for the 
dictates of religion, with regard to the ſanctity 
and indiſſoluble tie of marriage, to triumph over 
the influence of vice and cuſtom ! 
Tiberius whoſe prudent government had al- 358. 
ready placed the Roman name in a reſpectable — 
light, found himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſovereign 
authority upon the death of Juſtin. Benevolent, 
juſt, and active, his whole time was dedicated to 
procure happineſs to his ſubjects. However, not 
having reſolution enough to reſiſt the barbarians, 
or rather yielding to the ſtate of the times, he was 
obliged to abandon to the Abares Sirmium, a 
place of importance, and the only one remain- 
ng to the empire in Pannonia : their khan even 
inſiſted upon being inſtantly paid three years 
penſion which was due to him, at the rate of 
eighty thouſand pieces of gold yearly ; and the 
emperor to preſerve peace was obliged to com- 
pY- A victory gained by Mauritius over the 
erſians, who had defeated him upon a former 
Nn 2 osca- 
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occaſion, did not compenſate for this affront, 


Tiberius named Mauritius his ſucceſſor, and died 
after a too ſhort reign, Theophylact ſays that 


the plenty and proſperity of his ſubjects were his 


4 82 . 
Reign of 
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_ ranſom, 


2 


wealth and his glory 3 he deteſted the trappings 
of royalty, and deſired to be called the father, 
rather than the maſter of his people. | 
Though Mauritius deſerved the character of 
an able general, and poſſeſſed the qualities of a 
ood prince, his reign could not reſtore the af- 
airs of the empire. The Lombards maintained 
their power under their kings Autharic and Agi- 
lulf ; and the Abares procured an increaſe of 
their penſions, After a long ſeries of hoſtilities, 
the conquering khan made an offer of reſtoring 
the priſoners bo one piece of gold a head, and 
afterwards for much leſs ; but Mauritius refuſed ; 
and the priſoners, to the number of twelve thou- 
ſand, were maſlacred, which, however did not 
prevent a peace from being concluded, when 
twenty thouſand pieces of gold were added to 
the yearly tribute paid to the Abares. Some 
people accuſe the emperor of ſhameful avarice, 
while others ſay that he only refuſed the ranſom 
from a motive of revenge, as he had reaſon to 
be offended with theſe priſoners. Whatever was 


the cauſe, complaints and univerſal diſguſt ſuc- 
ceeded. | 


He is cruel-- Two years after, Phocas preſented himſelf 


ly dethroned 


by Phocas. 


before Conſtantinople, at the head of an army 
of rebels: having been proclaimed emperor, he 
cauſed five ſons of the unhappy Mauritius to be 
beheaded. Mauritius, who was preſent at the 

execution, exclaimed at every ſtroke; Thou art 


Juſt, O Lord, and righteous are thy judgments, The 


death 
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death of the father cloſed this bloody ſcene, 
which of the many horrors we have ſeen, was 
the moſt enormouſly wicked, 
Though Phocas was a monſter and totally void. 53: 
of merit, the pope St. Gregory wrote to him in ho- Sanne 
nourable terms, ſuch undoubtedly as were pre- geg 
ſcribed by ceremony, or the intereſt of the holy 5 
ſee. That famous pontiff, whoſe zeal and chari- 
ty did honour to his dignity, had quarrelled with 
Mauritius about the title of oecumenical patri- 
arch, of which the biſhops of Conſtantinople 
were ambitious. Juſtinian had given them that 
title, and John Peinaſtes (zhe fafter) who was re- 
ſpected on account of his auſterities and libera- 
hties to the poor, wanted to maintain it notwith- 
ſtanding the zealous oppoſition of the pope, who 
procured a declaration in favour of the privi- 
vileges of the Roman church from Phocas, but 
to which no reſpect was paid by the Greeks. 
Gregory took the humble title of the Servant 
of the Servants of God : which in him was an ex- 
preſſion of ſincere modeſty, and added to the re- 
ſpect paid to his perſon and dignity. Such was 
his credit at Rome, that if he had been a leſs vir- 
tuous man he might have rendered himſelf inde- 
pendent. This was probably the cauſe that Pho- 
cas ſnewed him ſuch attention: and was likewiſe 
one of the reaſons of the progreſs of the pontifi- 
cal authority. 4 +64 . | 
The empire was overwhelmed with every kind The Per- 
of diſaſter under the reign-of this tyrant. - Choſ- de ine. 
roes II. king of Perſia, who had been ſupported Ede and 
by Mauritius againſt a rebel, became the impla- Chee. 
cable enemy of Phocas. The Perſians broke 
through every barrier, and even ſeized 2 
5 Wie 
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which the inhabitants alleged, had an authentic 
promiſe from Jeſus Chriſt that it ſhould never 
be taken. They laid waſte all Aſia from the Ti- 
gris to the Boſphorus : Chalcedon, which was on- 
ly parted from Conſtantinople by the ſtrait, ſaw 
them at her gates. 

Conſpiracy The cruelty of the tyrant rather than the pub- 
«gaiat Fh%* lic diſaſters occaſioned continual conſpiracies : the 
horror of his barbarities was increaſed by a bar- 
barous devotion ; he [compelled all the Jews to 
be baptized ; but at laſt Priſcus, his ſon-in-law, 
whom he ſuſpected, invited Heraclius, the exarch 
of Africa, in the name of the ſenate to come to 

the aſſiſtance of the nation. 
Heraclius Heraclius ſent his ſon with a fleet. The port 
cauſes um. Of Conſtantinople was forced, and Phocas ſeized 
ed, and fuc- and dragged with his hands tied behind him be- 
ceeds bim fore the conqueror, who exclaiming with indig- 
nation; Thou wretth, how haſt thou governed the 
empire? He replied, Do thou govern better. At 
theſe words young Heraclius flew. upon him, and 
treading him under his feet, cauſed him to be 
eruelly mutilated; and his head cut off in preſence 
of the people. He reigned eight years, and was 
fucceeded by this ſame Heraclius, ſon of the ex- 
arch. „eee 
6. The emperor; though poſſeſſed of valour and 
Frogret® ®' military talents, ſunk into inactivity, which ſtifled 
rians m all paſhon for noble actions, either from the de- 
every fade. plorable ſtate of the empire, which prevented his 
forming any important undertakings; or that a 
reliſn for pleaſure added to the ſeductions of 
grandeur, The little that remained to the Ro- 
mans in Spain was ſeized by the Viſigoths: the 
Lombards made themſelves dreaded at Ravenna, 


where 
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where the oppreſſions of the-exarchs cauſed them 
to be every day more and more deteſted; the 
Perſians took Jeruſalem and laid waſte the coun- 
try of Egypt : the Abares having recovered their 
loſſes by the enjoyment of ſeveral years repoſe, 
began to move, and obliged them again to pur- 
chaſe peace. | Oh 28G oC 7 
We muſt recolle& that Conſtantine impru- The d- 
dently introduced the cuſtom of - diftributing bend at 
bread at Conſtantinople, which was conſiderably Contant- 
augmented by Theodoſius, but for want of mo- cominued. 
ney, though Heraclius laid a tax upon every loaf, 
it could no longer be continued. The people 
murmured, and the emperor wanted to retire into 
Africa, but was prevented. 
His courage was at laſt rouſed by the inſults $**- 
of Choſroes II. and the victories of the Perſians, . Cat. . 
He turned all his views and his whole ſtrength Perfuos. 
on that ſide, and having headed his army, was 
attended with the greateſt ſucceſs for ſix follow- 
ing campaigns, He procured immenſe treaſures 
by the pillage- of the palace of Daſtagerd, to 
which Choſroes had transferred his reſidence, be- 
cauſe the aſtrologers had made him afraid-to live 
in Cteſiphon, his capital. According to an eaſtern The im- 
writer, who exaggerates in the manner of his e eien 
country, the amount of five thouſand millions be ſeizes. 
of French livres was paid annually into the king 
of Perſia's treaſury : the jewels alone filled a 
thouſand coffers, &c,- | 

Choſroes being defeated by the Romans, was 628. 
dethroned by his ſon Sirves, who after having — 
the barbarity to let his father die of hunger, Siroes. 
concluded a peace with Heraclius. The two 
kingdoms preſerved their ancient limits, the 

n I priſoners 
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- Priſoners on both ſides. were reſtored, and the 
famous croſs, which the Perſians had carried off 
from Jeruſalem was brought back in triumph by 
the emperor, 

This war was ſcarcely ended when he ſunk 
back to his former indolence, He was no lon- 
ger a hero, but an inactive, effeminate, narrow 
minded prince, engaged in ſubtil controverſies 
at the very time he was loſing the greateſt part 
of his dominions. Monotheliſm tore open the 
wounds which the Chriſtian world had received 
from ſo many different hereſies. It was always a 
prevailing madneſs among the Greeks, who were 
intractable in their opinions, to diſpute about 
incomprehenſible myſteries; to render them 
more obſcure by their attempts to explain them, 
and perpetually to revive the moſt dangerous 
contentions, | The Arians had rejected the divi- 
nity of the word to maintain the unity of God: 


the Neſtorians had given two perſons to Jeſus 


The Ec- 
theſis. 


Chriſt to ſupport the opinion of his having two 
natures; the Eutychians to maintain the unity 
of the perſon, confounded the two natures in one, 
and laſtly the Monothelites ſuppoſed only one 
will, as they could not conceive tw wills to ex- 
iſt in the ſame perſon and this hereſy, which it 
was ſuppoſed would reconcile the different ſec- 
taries, found a great many followers. Heraclius 
united with the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Conſtantinople, publiſhed the famous edict call- 


ed Ecthefis in its favour, which was proſcribed 


by pope John IV. in, 639. Pope Honorius, de- 


ceived by appearances, had neglected this new 


opinion as of no conſequence to the faith, but 


he very ſoon ſaw that it affected even the ſub- 


ſtance 
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ſtance of the doctrines of the church, and far 
from conciliating the minds of men, it muſt have 
the contrary effect. 
While the ecthe/is occaſioned moſt fatal diſ- Mahomer 
turbances, the empire and Chriſtianity were gioo. 
threatened with a dreadful revolution, which 
was at no. great diſtance, Mahomet, a native 
of Mecca in Arabia, of a poor but diſtinguiſhed 
family, was bred in ignorance, but, having ac- 
quired ſome idea of the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
by an intimacy. with a Neſtorian monk, con- 
ceived the great deſign of founding a new reli- 
gion and a new empire at the fame time, This 
ingenious impoſtor and daring enthuſiaſt, having 
artfully prepared the minds of the people, began, 
at the age of forty-four, in the year 614, to ſer 
himſelf up as a prophet. He preached to the 
Arabs his countrymen (commonly called Sara- 
cens) his new religion, which was a compound 
of Chriſtianity and Judaiſnf, equally the enemy 
of Chriſtians, Jews, and Idolators, reſpectable 
for its doctrine of the unity of God, and pre- 
cepts of charity, but in other reſpects filled with 
fables and ridiculous ſuperſtitions, yet very. well 
calculated to inſpire invincible enthuſiaſm, which 
bids defiance to danger and death. ' 5 

Two tenets of the Mahometan religion con- Tus tenets 
duced to this end; the firſt was, that puradiſe u eatws- 
would be the reward of every believer falling in *- 
battle; the other, that the duration of human 
life was ſo regulated by the decrees of God, that 
no precautions to preſerve it could avail. | 


— 


- Flight and 
The new prophet at firſt met with opponents, rkg, 


and being obliged to fly from Mecca, took Mahomet. 
ſhelter at Medina, where he was protected by 


ſome 
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ſome Chriſtians and Jews who were ſettled there. 
By his abilities and exploits he united under his 


authority all the tribes of Arabs who had hither- 


to been divided and independent, and became 


their king and their prieſt, 


The +egyra, or flight of Mahornet, the fa. 
mois epocha of the, Mahometans, happened i in 
the year 622. Their. years are lunar, conſiſting 
of three hundred and lep fou days, eight hours, 
forty-eight minutes; they are reduced to our 
reckoning by approximation. If they cut off one 

in thirty-three of theirs, the difference will be 
al an anticipation of ſix days. 

Mahomet with his Koran -in one hand, and 
his ſabre in the other; laid the foundation of 'a 
vaſt empire. He ſent to invite princes. and 
people to receive lamiſm, the name which he 
gave to his religion. The governor of Boſtra, 


a Saracen, who was attached to the ſervice of 


the emperor, having cauſed the prophet's deputy 
to be aſſaſſinated, he attacked the Romans. 


Caled, the moſt daun af his warriors, whom 


he called 7 he ſword of God, defeated a numer- 
ous army with only a handful of ſoldiers. This 
was the beginning of a war which laſted more 
than eight hundred years, fo fatal and diſgrace- 


ful to the Chriſtian name. 


Mahomet died in the year 632, and the ſixty- 
third of his age, recommending three things to 
the attention of his friends; to be aſſiduous in 
prayer, to drive 1dolaters out of Arabia, and to 


communicate the privileges of Muſulmen to all 


ptoſelytes; and theſe three points were revered 
Al Noran ſignifies, i in Arabic, the book, by way of emi- 


DENCE. It contains the precepts and fictions of Mahomet. 
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as divine commands. Notwithſtanding the ab- Tut Ko- 
ſurdities contained in the Koran, he ſaid, and per- 
ſuaded his followers to believe, there was not a 

word in that book which had not been brought 

to him from heaven by the angel Gabriel. The 
Mahometan theologians have had keen diſputes 
among themſelves to determine whether that 

work was created or uncreated. Certainly the 
author was moſt ſucceſsful; he formed heroes, 
zealous enthuſiaſts, who, animated with his ſpi- 

rit, rapidly executed aſtoniſhing enterpriſes. | 
He intended his ſon-in-law Ali to be his ſuc- He is fuc- 
ceſlor, as being the moſt deſerving, but not- , 


A Abubeker, 
withſtanding, Abubeker, his father-in-law, was *Þ'<Þ oc- 


preferred, from whence originated the moſt vio- — 
lent ſchiſm and irreconcileable hatred between 

the Turks and Perſians. The laſt maintain 

that the three firſt Califs before Ali were 
uſurpers which occaſioned great religious diſ- 
putes. If the Saracens had quarrelled among charger 
themſelves about this point, or about ſome ar- aer 
ticle in the Koran, undoubtedly they would 

have had no great advantage over the Greeks 

but in the firſt fervour of enthuſiaſm, ſtill poor 

and accuſtomed to a life of hardſhips, fond of 
fighting, and cloſely united by a fanatical reli- 

gion, they in ſome degree conſumed every ob- 
ſtruction like the fire of heaven. Wie bring you 

either paradiſe or bell; ſaid they; yon muſt either 
embrace iſlamiſm, pay a tribute, or be cut in pieces 

by our ſwords : and they kept their words. 


The word calif, ſignifies the lieutenant of Mahomet. 
This was the title adopted by his ſucceſſors, whoſe royal 
and ſacerdotal power made ſuch progrels. 


In 
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In two years time Abubeker conquered a 
great part of Syria, and died without leaving 
any property: his daily expence did not exceed 
two ſhillings Engliſh. The beginning of his 
will is admired. This is the laſt will of Abubeker, 


-made when he was on the point of leaving this 


world, when infidels begin to believe, when the 
wicked ceaſe io doubt, and when liars ſpeak the 
truth. | | 4:21 

Omar, his ſucceſſor and imitator, very ſoon 
completed the conqueſt of Syria, but acquired 
much more honour by pardoning a villain, who 
had been ſent by Conſtantine, the ſon of Herac- 
lius, to aſſaſſinate him. He reduced all Meſo- 


potamia in one campaign, while Amrou, one 


Othman, 


of his generals, made a conqueſt of Egypt: 
and almoſt all Perſia belonged to the Saracens at 
the time of his death, which happened in the 
year 644. The conqueſt was completed the 


following year by Othman his ſucceſſor ; and 


the mighty empire of Perſia, which had been fo 
formidable to the Romans ever fince the time 
of Craſſus, ſunk with its laſt king Iſdegerd III. 
under the ſuperior force of a nation that had 


been looked upon with contempt before Ma- 


homet. There it met with the poiſon of luxury, 
by which it muſt have been contaminated ſooner 
or later; but that did not prevent it from adding 


Africa to ſo many other conqueſts. We ſhall 
ſee it penetrate into Spain, Gaul, and Italy, and 


Inftances of 
the terrible 
fanaticiſm 


in its turn at laſt ſubdued by the Tartars.— The 
whole world is but one theatre of bloody revo- 
lations.” | 

A thouſand remarkable events ſerve to prove 
the ſuperiority of ye Muſulmen over the Ro- 


| mans 
1 
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mans of the latter ages, whom they defeated in the 8a. ' 
every campaign. I ſhall quote a few inſtances. * "1 
The Saracens fled upon ſeeing their general | 
taken priſoner in an engagement, when one of | 
their officers exclaimed ; Have you forgot that 10 
turn your back upon the enemy 1s to offend God and 
his prophet ® What matters it though Derar be 
taken priſoner ? God is Irving and ſees you. They 
inſtantly returned to the charge, and defeated 
the Romans. 

Before the battle of Yarmouk, which preceded 
the taking of Jeruſalem, one of the leaders en- 
couraged the army by the following ſpeech : 
Muſulmen, recollect that paradiſe is before you, bell 
and the devil behind you. 

Conſtantine, in a conference with Amrou, 
aſked him, by what right he pretended to Syria. 
The right which the Creator beſtous, replied he, 
the earth belongs to God, be beſtous it as ſeemeth to 
him good for his ſervants, and his pleaſure is ma- 
nifeſted by ſucceſs in war. 

Mahomet condemned a Muſulman for having 
cheated a Jew, and the Muſulman preſumed to 

. appeal to Omar. When he was made acquainted 
with the fact, he drew his ſabre, and ſtriking off 
the head of the criminal ; Behold what the man 
deſerves, ſaid he, who rejects the ſentence of the 
prophet. | 

When Omar came to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem, 
he brought his proviſion, with a bottle filled 
with water, and a wooden platter upon his camel. 
Having obſerved ſome of the Saracens dreſſed in 
ſilk (they were clothes taken from the enemy), 
he commanded them to be dragged through the 


mud, 


—— EE 


3 
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empire 
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mud, with their faces towards the earth, and their 
clothes torn in pieces. 
When Alexandria was taken, Amrou wanted 
to ſave part of the library, and having aſked O- 
mar's permiſſion, received the following anſwer; f 
' the books which you mention contain nothing but what 
1s in the book of God, they are of no uſe ;, if they do 
not agree with it, they are wicked : therefore give 
orders that they may be burnt. 
If we reflect on the voluptuous luxury of the 
could not Court of Conſtantinople ; on the factions of the 


The Roman 


refit them. Circus, which occaſioned continual ſeditions, al- 


ways protected by ſome of the princes; on the 
theological diſputes which diſtracted the minds of 
the people; on the weakneſs of the army, the ex- 
hauſted finances, their meanneſs, and their ruin- 
ed morals, we cannot be ſurpriſed at ſeeing the 
empire fall a prey to the Muſulmen, What men 
when compared with their enemies! It is fanati- 
*ci{m contending agaigſt. igotry. 
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of ſome of the principal Fatts recorded in 


ancient Hiſtory. 


HIS table will contain but very few facts, though it 

appeared neceſſary, in order to connect the difterent 
parts of hiſtory by their dates. They who are defirous to find 
the time when any particular action happened, or to enter 
into the minutiz of chronology, are referred to the Abbe 
Langlet's tables; my deſign being entirely different from his, 
of conſequence requires a very different method, 

The common chronologiſts following the Hebrew text of the 
ſcriptures, fix the epocha of the deluge in the year 2348 before 
Chriſt. But ſeveral learned men admit the authenticity, of 
a ſeries of aſtronomical obſervations made at Babylon, which 
goes as far back as the year 2234 before our era, as well 
as of an obſervation made in China 2155 years before the 
ſame æra. It is evidently impoſſible that the Chaldeans and 
Chineſe thould have been aſtronomers in ſo ſhort a time after 
the deluge. Other monuments of prophane hiſtory, till 
more inconteſtible, are as difficult to be reconciled with the 
Hebrew text, for which reaſon the beſt critics prefer the 
Samaritan, which throws the deluge about 600 years farther 
back, or the Septuagint, which makes it ſtill more ancient. 
However, their ſyſtems ſtill remain expoſed to almoſt inſu- 
perable objections. Let us content ourſelves with obſerving, 
that even at the date of thoſe aſtronomical obſervations, 

rophane hiſtory conſiſts only of a Heap of fables, or a bare 
liſt of kings. The prodigious — claimed by ſome 
nations is therefore a groundleſs hypotheſis, I ſhall, for the 
moſt part, keep Langlet's dates, though it be neceſſary to 
warn the reader, that in the moſt diſtant periods perfect 
exactneſs is not to be expected. 


To 
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To the reign of AUGUSTUS, 


Before J. C. ME N.E'S, firſt king of Kovrr. 


2965. 


2640. 


2300. 


2040. 


2009. 


1722. 


Egypt would be rendered unſthhabitable by the Busch- 
tions of the Nile, if nature had not been forced by the la- 
bours of art. Hence it is probable, that the Indians and 
other nations were prior to the Egyptians. But becauſe 


we are very ill acquainted with antiquity, theſe are the, 


© firſt people who make a figure in hiſtory. Fohi, the firſt 
.emperor of China, is placed fo, far back in the Chineſe 

chronology, that the authors of the * Vaiverlal Hiſ- 
tory have taken him for Noah. 

BEL. US, founder of the kingdom of Barron. 


- Nus$ ſucceeded to Bus, and Semiramas to Ninus. 

e to ſome, Babylon was built, according to 

others only © enibeHliſtied, by that princeſs. _ Hiſtorical 
truths are here ſtill disfigured by Tables. ©. 


8 obſervation by the- Chineſe. The authenticity of this ob- 
ſervation is maintained by M. Mairan, and many other 
learned men. The reign of Yao is Placed by Freret 

in the year before Chriſt 2143. 

MARIS, king of Egypt. This reign is e by the 

| digging of the famous lake for receiving the waters of the 

Nile, becauſe it is a certain monument of power and in- 


The eſtabliſhment of the empire of Aſſyria in 2229. Ni- 2 


AO, emperor of CHINA; epocha of the firſt n | 


2 - duſtry.” We know not when the-hrſt pyramids were erect- : 
ed: ſome writets even Pretend that they exiſted before the 


deluge 

OUR Nos, farher of . ih the other Titans. 
This race reigned i in Greece over a people who were yet 
- Tayage: Jorirzx, ſon of Saturn, was king of TyzssaLy. 
In onus, his couſin-german, was king of AxGos. The 
- Titans are conjectured to have been Egyptians. ' The 
Greeks deified them on the model of the Egyptian divi- 

nities. 

SESOSTRIS, the! moſt celebtated king of E pt, for 
his laws, his conqueſts; and his buildings. FN 

nemine places the beginning of his reign 1 1659.) 12 

ſeph was then in Egypt. However, we find nothin 

in Geneſis characteriſtic of a monarch fo celebrated by 

prophane authors. If the Chineſe were an Egyptian 
colony, according to the — of M. de a 

(whole 
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whoſe idea is likewiſe found in M. de Mairan's letters to Before] C. 


Partenin) the eſtabliſhment of . that colony is to be 
aſcribed to Seſoſtris. | 
CECROFS, in Greece; the alles If: Arnzvs, which 
was at firſt called Cecropia. He was an Egyptian. Greece 
© owed every thing to ſtrangers who ſettled in it. Capmvs, 
a Phoenician, came into that country in 15 19, built Thebes 
in Bœotia, and taught the art of writing. 


MINOS, king and legiſlator in Crete, whoſe laws ſerved 
as a model to ane vs The Arundel marbles fix to this 


time the diſcovery. of iron, which was cauſed by a confla- 
gration of Mount Ida. This diſcovery deſerves to make an 
. epocha as well as legiſlation. But it had been lon 
know elſewhere, though the ſecret of working it was = 
terior to that of purifying other metals. A ſhort time 
after Czxes and TareToLEMUs introduced ene 
in Greece. 
THESEUS, king of Athens This city then became donſi- 
derable by the re-union of the twelve Nene of Alita, 
- under the fame government. 
Taking of TROY. The barbarous manners of thoſe beste 


| time, deſcribed by Homer, who lived about three centu- 


_ . | ries after, form a very inter We ee n i 
HERACLIDZ, or deſcendants 


terror through that gry Several Greek colonies eſta- 
bliſhed, eſpecially in Aſia Minor. 

ARCHONS: ; perpetual, eſtabliſhed at Athens after the death 
of Cob Rus. he 
their government. 

HESIOD. That poet, and more particularly Homes, who 
is ſomewhat leſs ancient, gave marks of the aſtoniſhi 
heights to which genius would one day rife in Greece. 
So LOMO was nearly their cotemporary, for he died in 


8 built or enlarged by Dido, ſiſter of Pygmali- 
on, king of Tyre. The induſtry of the Phœnicians, the 

mot — of the ancient nations for navigation and 
commerce, was inherited by the Carthaginians, and raiſed 
their power in a ſhort time. 

LYCURGUS, or legiſlation of Lace$zMon, This is the 
epocha of ſeveral ages abounding in e of republi- 
can virtue, 


Vol. II. Oo OLYM- 


Hercules, return to pelo- | 
ponneſus, from whence they had. been driven, and ſpread 


e Athenians were always ready to change 


1582, 


I432. 
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Before J. C. OLYMPIADS. The olympic games had been eſtabliſhed 
776. a long time before, and were renewed in 884 ; yet the 
olympiads, which were periods of four years, and ſerve 

to regulate the Greek chronology, commence only in 


776. | 

753. ROME built, It was at firſt only a refuge for banditti ; 

: - but afterwards domineered over the moſt celebrated em- 

ires. 

747. NABONASSAR, æra of. Here begin the authentic obſer- 
vations of the Chaldeans : thoſe are diſputed which Por- 
phyrius tells us Calliſthenes ſent to Ariſtotle, and which 
reached back 1907 years. 

594. SOLON, or legiſlation of Athens. The legiſlator was a phi- 

- loſopher, whoſe laws would have been better had the 
Athenians been leſs ungovernable. In his life-time Pis is- 
 TRATVS ſeized the government, was driven out, reſtored, 
and reigned peaceably. Letters, ſciences, and arts were 
favoured by this uſurper, flouriſhed under his reign, and 
promoted his dominion. 

$60. CYRUS, reign of. His conqueſt of Babylon and ereQ- 

ing a vaſt empire are well known, but as to the particu- 
lars of his hiſtory we have no certainty, He is celebrated 
in ſcripture for reſtoring the Jews, after 70 years capti- 
vity. 

532. PYTHAGORAS diſtinguiſhed himſelf, He probably bor- 
rowed the groundwork of his philoſophy from the Brach- 
mans. The Indians ſeem to have diffuſed knowledge 
through the world, though they be little noticed in anci- 
ent hiſtory. | : 

CONF UCIUS, the moſt eſtimable of philoſophers, at the 
ſame time inſtructed the Chineſe in the precepts of virtue. 
No monarch deſerves ſo well to form an epocha. 

ZOROASTER about the ſame time reformed the religion of 
the Perſians. 

s 9. BRUTUS. Rome, after being delivered from the tyranny of 
Tarquin, would have fallen under an ariſtocracy, whoſe 
yoke 1s much heavier, if the tribunes of the people had 
not been eſtabliſhed ſome time after (493.) Athens ſhook 
off — yoke of the Piſiſtratidæ a year before the expulſion 
of Tarquin. 

490. MARATHON, battle 'of, at which the Athenians, com- 
manded by Miltiades, triumphed over the power of Afia, 
Their hiſtory becomes at that period a ſeries of heroic ac- 
tions. Ten years after XERXES was defeated at SALamis, 


where 


* 
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Where ArtsTIDes and TREMISsTOcLEs ſignalized them- Before J. C. 


ſelves. 

ANAXAGORAS be to teach; HxRODO TUS wrote; 
YOPHOCLES was forming his genius; Euxiribzs was 
born, Philoſophy, the belles lettres, and fine arts, ſeem- 
ed to attend the progreſs of heroiſm. 

PERICLES governs ATmens; unhappily he corrupted 
that city as much as he embelliſhed it by the labours of 
Pips; and that people of brilliant but frivolous ge- 
nius was ſoon after cruſhed by the Spartans in the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, which began in 431. The rivalſhip of 
the two republics, which were formerly united by the 
common intereſt of 'Greece, was equally fatal to both. 

DECEMVIRS eftabliſhed at Rome in 451, in order to 
form a body of laws, had travelled for that purpoſe into 
Greece. To that country the Romans were indebted for 
all their knowledge, as the Greeks drew the elements of 
their learning from Egypt. 

LYSANDER takes Athens, and eftabliſhes the thirty ty- 
rants. Such was the fruit of the ambitious policy of 
Pericles and the Peloponneſian war. ALciBiaDes, who 
had adviſed the unfortunate fiege of Syxacuse, was in 
exile, 

THRASYBULUS delivered Athens. | 

SOCRATES put to death. His only crimes were the prac- 
tice of virtue, religion unmixed with ſuperſtition, and zeal 
for the public good. Modeſt in his philoſophical inqui- 
ries, he deſpiſed vain ſcience, and applied himſelf ſolely to 
the advancement of morals. His death deſerves to form 
an epocha in the hiſtory of the human mind, a ſubje& 
more intereſting than that of war. 

ROME taken by the GauLs, and delivered by CamiLLus. 
Had that people been acquainted with the Roman diſci- 
pline, they would have annihilated that power which a ſhort 
time after ſubdued all Italy, 

EPAMINONDAS defeats the Lacedzmonians at Lx UcTRA. 
Thebes, the place of. his nativity, enjoyed for ſome time 
the ſuperiority in Greece, Sparta and Athens were ruined 
by mutual diſſenſions. Epaminondas was gloriouſly ſe- 
conded by PELOYI DAS. Aſter theſe great men Thebes 
ſunk again in obſcurity. 

PHILIP, king of Macedon, defeats the Thebans and Athe- 
nians at the battle of Chæronæa. This victory enables 
him to execute the projects of his ambitious policy, 

O oO 2 » and 
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and makes him arbiter of Greece, notwithſtanding the in- 
vectives of Demoſthenes. v was held in ſuch 


eſteem, that Philip prided himſelf on chooſing Ariſtotle 
for his ſon's præceptot. 


ALEXANDER aſcends the throne of Macedonia, croſſes into 
Aſia the next year, and the great empire of the Perſians was 
deſtroyed in 331, at the battle of Arbela This conqueror 
died in 324, and his dominions were divided among his ge- 
nerals. The kingdoms of Syria and Egypt were 15 rated 
from Macedonia. Some nations ſhook off the yoke, and 
formed other realms in Aſia. 

SELEUCUS, one of Alexander's generals, makes himſelf 
maſter of Babylon. He founds the great kingdom of 
Syria, of which Antioch became the capital. Ptolemy 
reigned in Egypt, where the ſciences and arts of Greece 

ſoon flouriſhed, and the Egyptians became the ſcholars of 
that nation whoſe inſtructors they had formerly been. 

FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

The Romans, who were always at war with their neigh- 
bours, having ſubdued them by dint of perſeverence, diſ- 
cipline, and policy, having aggrandized themſelves by de- 
grees, driven Pyrrhus king of Epirus out of Italy, and 
their ambition increaſing with their ſucceſs, make war 
againſt the Carthaginians for the dominion of Sicily, ſud- 
denly raiſe a formidable naval power, croſs into Africa, 
and notwithſtanding the defeat: of Regulus, and ſeveral 
other diſaſters, dictate the terms of peace in 241. 

ANNIBAL defeated by Scipio. The ſecond Punic war, 
begun in 218, had reduced the Romans to extremity, par- 
ticularly by the battle of Cannæ in 216. Their affairs 
were in ſome degree reſtored by Fabius and Marcellus, but 
Scipio's victory at Zama opened a boundleſs field to their 


ambition; and the whole known world was threatened 
with ſlavery. 5 


PHILIP, king of Macedonia, peace with. The Romans, 


after their victory, reſtore the Grecian ſtates to their li- 
' berty: a falſe moderation, which only tended to rivet 
their chains. 
ANTIOCHUS king of Syria defeated by Scipio Afiaticus. 
Peace concluded with him on condition of his ceding the 
whole country to the weſt of Mount Taurus. Rome, 


now miſtreſs of Aſia, ſoon adopted the effeminate manners 
of that country, 


PAULUS 


5 
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PAULUS EMILIUS defeats P᷑xsEUs king of Macedonia; * 9. C. 
168. 


that kingdom becomes a Roman province. In the time of 


Alexander the Macedonians had ſcarce heard the name of 
Rome. 


CARTHAGE and CORINTH deſtroyed. Rome ſtood in 
need of a rival. The ruin of Carthage proved fatal to her, 


as the curb to licentious paſſions was removed, With Co- 


rinth the liberty of Greece was annihilated, of which the 


Achzan league was a precious relic. Twelve years after 
Numantia was likewiſe deſtroyed in Spain. 


PLAUTUS and TERENCE had already appeared, The 

laſt was favoured with the intimacy of Scipio Amilianus, 

who deſtroyed Carthage, Taſte and politeneſs began to 
flouriſh among thoſe deſtroyers of mankind. 

'TIBERIUS GRACCHUS affaffinated by the ſenators ; his 
brother, Carus Gxaccnuvs, underwent the ſame fate eight 
years after. The two brothers, in their tribuneſhip, had 
defended the cauſe of the plebeians, but with more zeal 


than prudence, The great men, corrupted by their riches, 


now became oppreſſors of their country. It is a very re- 
mar kable ' circumſtance, that till the murder of I iberius 
- Gracchus, no blood had been ſhed in any ſedition. 
NARBONNE GAUL reduced into the form of a province. 
When the Romans once got footing in a country, it was to 
be foreſeen that they would one day ſubdue it entirely. 


 ThECIMBRI defeated by Max1vs. This people came from 


the coaſt of the Baltic, whence iſſued ſo many conquering 


' barbarians. Rome owed her preſeryation to the diſcipline 


of her troops, which was then in full vigour, but was 
daily neceſſarily enervated by vice. Marius had riſen to 


the conſulſhip during the war with JuGuxTRa, who had 
often bribed the ſenators to wink at his crimes. 1 


SYLLA and MARIUS, civil war between them. Maſſacres 
and dreadful proſcriptions, virtue almoſt exploded, the re- 
public torn in pieces, and deſtroyed by her own citizens ; 

: ſuch were the natural fruits of unbridled ambition. Sylla 


was named perpetual dictator, and the Romans gave them- 
ſelves a maſter. He abdicated. 


SPARTACUS defeated by Crassus. This leader of re- 
volted ſlaves had gained ſeveral victories over the Romans; 
ſo greatly were they already degenerated, but they ſtill had 


eat generals. 


MITHRIDATES defeated by - Pomrey. This celebrat- 
ed king of Pontus had in the courſe of a long war _ 
| n IN 
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Before J. C. lied the hatred inſpired by the tyranny of the Romans. 
0 


53. 


. 


6. 


. 


Pompey only finiſhed the work of Lucullus. He, with- 
out any difficulty, made himſelf maſter of Cappadocia, 
Phenicia, and Syria, 
CATILINE's — el diſcovered by Cictxo the ſame. 
ear. Nothing was ſo much to be dreaded by the repub- 
lic as the crimes of her own citizens. | 
TRIUMVIRATE. of Pour Ev, Cxsar, ond Crassus, 
Who ſhared the ſupreme power amongſt them. Every 
man now thought only of his private- intereſt, and to. it 
ſacrificed the public good, Wh 
CRASSUS. defeated and flain by the Parthians. Aſia at laſt 
finds avengers. The Parthians were warlike, enough to 
"ſhake the Roman empire. 
CASAR makes war againſt Pomyey. He had juſt finiſh- 
ed the conqueſt of Gaul. He could not bear a ſuperior, 
nor Pompey. an equal, and the rivalſhip between theſe 
two men brought on the ruin of the ſtate., By the victo- 
Ty at Pharſalia in 48, Cæſar completed the ruin of the 
"republican party. He was made perpetual. dictator in 45, 
and aſſaſſinated the following year. But he was wotthy 
"of the ſovereign. power, and Rome could no longer be 
without a maſter, rt. 100 
TRIUMVIRATE of Axronr, Lez1pus, and Ocra- 
"vivs. This laſt, grand-nephew and adopted ſon of Cæ- 
far, made up for 1 want of courage by profound policy. 
"The triumvirs, infamous by their proſcriptions, perſecut- 
ed the remains of liberty, which periſned with Baurus 
and Cassius at the battle of PyiLieer in a2. 0 
ACTIUM, battle of, Antony and Octavius having quar- 
relled, the former was defeated, being hurried away by 
the flight of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, his miſtreſs. Oc- 
tavius reigns under the name of Auguſtus, with the title 
of emperor, The republic was now only a phantom. 


Roman Emperors, ill the eftabliſbment of ibe barkeviens. in 
49 the empire. W 
__ The Chriſtian vulgar zra begins with, the year of Rome 
7 F 3, though the moſt learned chronologiſts fix the birth 
of Chriſt ſome years. ſooner. Their opinion is liable to 
"doubts, but not ſo much as the other. However, it is a 
matter ry ſmall importance, We ſhall follow: the com- 
mon reckoning. | 
e AUGUS- 
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AUGUSTUS. The beginning of his reign is dated from Year of 


the battle of Actium in the year before Chriſt 31, and 
ends in the 14th of our æta. This artful uſurper, by a 
mild and pacific government, buried his cruelties and 
crimes in oblivion, He favoured men of letters, who in 
return have immortalized his name; but their praiſes are 
ſuſpected of flattery. 

TIBERIUS, a politic, crafty, and cruel tyrant, The Gun 
MANS, who defeated Varus under the laſt reign, repreſſed 
by Germanicus. We ſhall ſee that unconquerable peo- 
ple inceſſantly diſturbing the empire. The violent death 
of Germanicus was looked upon as one of the crimes 
committed by Tiberius, whoſe tyranny was completed by 
his laſt exceſſes in his retirement -at Caprza. He was 
ſmothered by order of the captain of the guards. 

hay CALIGULA, worſe than Tiberius Mur- 

ered, 

CLAUDIUS, remarkable for his imbecillity, and the de- 
baucheries of his conſort Meſſalina; poiſoned by his 
fourth wife Agrippina. Under this reign Mauritania and 
Britain made Roman provinces. 

NERO, a monſter of vices and tyranny, who murdered his 
mother his governor, przceptor, &c. condemned to death 

the ſenate after a revolt. 

Gale OTHO, VITELLIUS; proclaimed by different 
armies, becauſe the empire depended on the ſoldiers : = 
were murdered or flew themſelves. 

VESPASIAN, proclaimed by the army in the Eaſt, "on 
throned Vitellius, and ſhewed himſelf worthy of the em- 
pire. His fon Titus took Jeruſalem in the year 70: the 
Jews, by their revolts, drew upon themſelves a vengeance,- 
2 they made ſtill more ſevere by their dreadful n 
ions. 

TITUS, for his beneficence, the delight of the mende. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii buried by the eruption of 
mount Veſuvius. . . 

DOMITIAN, a brutal tyrant; aſſaſſinated. Under this 

| — 2 AczicoLa ſubdued Britain. * 


a 
Trajan. 


TRAJAN, a juſt, virtuous emperor, but who ought nov 
to have enlarged the empire by conqueſts. He paſſed the 
Perſian gulph, and advanced as far as the ocean; how- 
ever, 


A, a good prince, whoſe beſt action was the adopting 
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Year of ever, all he had taken from the Parthians was immediately 


J. C. 


loſt. 


117. ADRIAN, an able emperor, though his conduct was not 


138. 


161. 


235. 


238. 


intirely irreproachable. The Jews exterminated and diſ- 
pèrſed on account of their ſeditions. The empire peace- 
able and happy, becauſe the empetor ſacrificed the con- 

ueſts that he might attend to the cares of government. 

ANTONINUS, a true philoſopher on the throne. His reign, 

which laſted twenty-two years, furniſhes almoſt no mate- 
rials for hiſtory, which, perhaps, is one of the beſt proofs 

of his wiſdom, . 

MARCUS AURELIUS, a perfect model for princes, had 
he not been ſometimes too indulgent. He vanquiſhed the 
barbarians in Pannonia, but had not ſufficient reſolution to 
check his ſon's exceſſes, mo 

COMMODUS, odious and deteſtable, though the ſon of 
Marcus Aurelius. —Aſſaſſinated, . 

PERTINAX, one of the greateſt men that roſe to the 
empire ſlain by his ſoldiers ſoon after his acceſſion, be- 
cauſe he did not flatter them; they ſell the empire to 
Didius, who was executed two months after Ay order of 
the ſenate; his rival, Septimius Severus, being maſter of 
Rome. 

SEVERUS, cruel, but poſſeſſed of great qualities ; van- 
— the Parthians and Britons, but drew no advantage 

rom thoſe victories. 2 

CARACALLA murdered his brother Geta, and tyrannized 
over his ſubjeQts z murdered by order of Macrinus, cap- 
tain of the prætorian guards, 

MACRINUS, flain by the foldiers; as was alſo 

HELIOGABALDS, his ſucceſſor, one of the moſt inſenſate 
and odious of princes. | 

ALEXANDER, a wiſe and courageous prince, afſaſſinated - 
7 the army, who were diſcontented with his frugality. 

e made war upon Artaxerxes, who had deſtroyed the 
empire of the PaxTH1ans, and again erected that of the 
PzkSTANS on Its ruins. | | . 

MAXIMIN, of Gothic extraction. The ſenate acknow- 

. ledges other emperors: Maximin and the others murdered 
by the ſoldiers. 

GORDIAN vanquiſhes the Perſians ; aſſaſſinated by Pur - 
Lie (245), who ſucceeds him, and who in a ſhort time 

is murdered by the ſoldiers, t 7A 
ag DECIUS, 
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DECIUS, raiſed to the empire by the ſoldiers; ſlain by the Y. of J. C. 


Goths, who had paſſed the Danube. 
GALLUS, aſſaſſinated in the war againſt EMILIAMus, 
who was in like manner ſoon murdered by the ſoldiers. 
VALERIAN. The incurſions of the barbarians become 
more dreadful. Trebiſond, Chalcedon, and other cities, 


fall into the hands of the Scythians or Goths, Valerian 


was taken priſoner by Sapor king of Perſia, and died in 
captivity. 

GALLIE! US, a bad emperor and unfeeling man. The 
empire diſtracted more than ever. Uſurpers in Pannonia, 
Egypt and Gaul to the number of thirty. Greece and 
Aſia ravaged by the Goths. Gallienus aſſaſſinated, with 
his brother, near Milan. 

CLAUDIUS II. defeats the Goths in a great battle near the 
Danube ; his reign was unhappily too ſhort. 

AURELIAN, a ſoldier of fortune, celebrated for his 
victory over ZenoB1a, widow of Odenatus king of 
Palmyra, who aimed at the empire of the Eaſt, He 
cleared Italy of the barbarians who ravaged it. Notwith- 
ſtanding his great actions, he was murdered by conſpi- 
rators. | 

TACITUS, elected by the ſenate, and worthy of the throne, 
but aſſaſſinated, | 


| PROBUS, a native of Pannonia, elected by the troops; 


revived the glory of the Roman name by his expeditions 
into Gaul, into Illyria againſt the Getz, into Aſia againſt 
the Perſians, into Egypt, and into Thrace. He was ſlain 


by the ſoldiers, whom he prudently employed in uſeful 


labours in the time of peace 


CARUS, CARINUS, and NUMERIANUS, momentary 


reigns. | | 
DIOCLESIAN, a Dalmatian, the enfranchiſed ſlave of 


a ſenator, but poſſeſſed of the qualities of a great prince. 
In order to make head againſt the barbarians who attacked 
the empire on all ſides, he ſhared the ſovereign authority 
with Maximian ; and the two emperors named each a 
Czfar. They both abdicated in 304. The Cæſars, Co x- 
STANTIUs CHLORUsS, and Gallus, ſucceeded. Di- 
ocleſian, happy in his retreat, would never reſume the im- 
perial dignity, but his moderation was not imitated by 

- Maximian. 

CONSTANTINE, fon of Conſtantius Chlorus, who 
had governed Gaul with prudence. In 312 he 8 
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the uſurper Maxentius; deprived the emperor Licix ius 
of his dominions, and put him to death. He transferred 
the ſeat of the empire to Byzantium, to which he gave 
the name of Cons TANTINO ILE. He favoured and em- 
- braced Chriſtianity ; but the diviſions among Chriſtians 
began to break out with violence. The ſchiſm of the 
Donatiſts, and the quarrels of Arianiſm, were an inex- 
hauftible ſource of miſchiefs, for which Conſtantine could 
find no remedy. The firſt general council held at Nice 
in 325, where the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt was acknow- 
ledged ; the Arians, who combated it, multiplied every 


day. 

CONSTANTINE II. CONSTANTIUS and CON- 
STANS, ſons of Conſtantine, divide the empire. Con- 

ſtantius, ſole emperor in 350. By favouring the Arians 
he made religious diſputes more dangerous. The Ger- 
mans fell upon Gaul, but were repulſed by JuLian, who 
had been created Czfar, and governed that country with 

prudence. He was proclaimed emperor by his army. 

Conſtantius died while marching againſt him. 

JULIAN, by his hatred againſt Chriſtianity, tarniſhed the 
luſtre of his abilities and virtues ; he was miſſed by an 
extravagant philoſophy. He died heroically in an unſuc- 
ceſsful expedition againſt the Perſians, 

hed Chriſtianity with prudence. 

VALENTINIAN I. elected by the troops, aſſociated his 
brother Valens in the empire, who perſecuted the catho- 
lics. GraT1an ſucceeded his father Valentinian in 367. 
The Goths ſettled in Thrace, and ſoon after threatened 
Conſtantinople. Valens was defeated by thoſe barbarians, 
and loſt his life in 378. 

THEODOSIUS. Gratian having promoted him to the em- 
pire, committed to him the government of the Eaſt. His 
zeal for religion ſoon diſplayed itſelf, He repulſed the bar- 
barians ; and after the death of Valentinian II. emperor 
of the Weſt, who was aſſaſſinated in 393, re- united the 
whole empire. 

ARCADIUS in the Eaſt, and HONORIUS in the Weſt, 
Every thing fell to decay under thoſe two ſons of Theo- 
doſius, who were weak princes, void of genius. Religi- 
ous diſputes obliterated all regard for the intereſts of the em- 
pire, and the barbarians took the advantage. The ſame 
misſortunes under Theodoſius II. Valentinian III. &c. 


Eſtabliſb- 
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Eftablifoment of the barbarians in the empire. 
VANDALS, ALANS, and SUEVI, after ravaging Gaul, 


make themſelves maſters of Spain. 

GOTHS take Rome the following year, under their king 
ALAKIC, a great man, who might have reigned in Italy 
if he had pleaſed. | 

BURGUNDIANS ſettled in Gaul ; the Franks ſome years 
afterwards. 

ATTILA, king of the Huns, ravages the Eaſt and Weſt, 
while GensSERric, king of the Vandals, peaceably enjoys 
the conqueſt of Africa, | 

SAXONS and ANGLES ſubdue Britain about the middle 
of the fifth century. 

ODOACER, king of the Herculi, deſtroys the empire of 
the Weſt in the reign of AuGusTULUs, 


THEODORIC, king of the OsTR0GoTHs, dethrones Odo- 


acer, and reigns gloriouſly in Italy. 

VISIGOTHS, poſſeſſed Spain and part of Gaul; where they 
had eſtabliſhed hemſetves feds after Alaric. 

CLOVIS lays the foundatiofls of the French monarchy, 

ITALY. and AFRICA reconquered by Juſtinian's generals; 
but the firſt of theſe countries was ſubdued in the reign of 
his 3 Juſtin II. by Alboinus, king of the Lombards, 
in 568. 


ARABIANS who had been ſubjeted by Manowmer, diſ- 


membered the Roman empire with incredible rapidity after 
his death, which happened in $32. 


THE END. 
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